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Notice to Reader 


When you finish reading this magazine 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

No wrapping—no address 
A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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TODAY, THE DAY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Men who fail to achieve conspicuous success are prone 
to take refuge in the excuse that the day of great oppor- 
tunities has passed. It is a favorite alibi in the lumber 
business especially. We are told that the great captains 
of the industry won their positions thru the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of a pioneer period, when the raw material 
was easy to acquire, competition nil and a developing 
nation clamorously demanded their products. 
excuse that convinces many people, but 
seldom convinces the pioneer lumberman, 
who knows that he had his own special 
difficulties and the special handicaps of 
his time with which he had to contend. 

The door of opportunity is as widely 
open today in the lumber business as it 
was in the ’80s. It may require commer- 
cial genius and indefatigable labor, cour- 
age and judgment; but these have in- 
evitably been the price of real success. 

There is no finer example of what the 
young man of today may do than is found 
in the life story of Charles W. Fish, of 
Eleho, Wis. Less than fifteen years ago 
he was a store clerk at $35 a month; 
today he is the head of a million dollar 
proposition employing 700 men, operat- 
ing three sawmills, stores, electric light 
plants and other utilities, and is the cre- 
ator, or re-creator, of one of the most 
progressive communities in America—the 
town of Elcho, in which he lives. He is 
40 years old—and now that the fact is 
revealed many men will be astonished 
that he is so young, having accomplished 
so much—and at that age he has taken 
his proper place among the great lumber- 
men of the United States. He is no for- 
tunate child of a pioneer period. He 
hewed out his own success while other 
men of his age were complaining that the 
day of opportunity in the lumber business 
was past, today offering them no promise. 

There is no more fascinating story than 
the biography of men. There is no more 
romantic biography than that of ‘‘Char- 
lie’’ Fish, sailor, gold hunter in the Klon- 
dike, structural iron worker out of a job 
and ‘‘broke;’’ then the door of oppor- 
tunity opened an inch; he shoved his foot 
thru and forced his way, overcoming every 
obstacle, until, in a rapid rise of eight 
years, he attained his present position. 

Charles Wesley Fish was born Aug. 28, 
1877, at Otterville, a suburb of Toronto, 
Ont., a son of Oliver C, Fish and Priscilla 
(Schooley) Fish. The mother died in 
1915. Oliver C. Fish has lived to see his son reach suc- 
cess, and is a resident of the community which is his 
headquarters. 

The Fish family moved to Michigan in 1878, the father 
becoming an inspector of lumber at Manistee, later man- 
aging the business of Gratwick, Smith & Fryer, of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., at Frankfort. There were two other chil- 
dren besides Charles, His brother Donald is now asso- 
ciated with him in Elcho; the other brother is Dr. Edward 
Mish, chief of the interdenominational medical missionary 
corps of the province in Thibet. 

At 14 years Charles began clerking in a general store. 
Then he was a Western Union messenger at $1 a week 
und spent a year at it. The big steamers at the Manistee 
lumber docks called to him, and he became a sailor, serv- 
ing on the old propellers carrying lumber to Buffalo. 

In 1895, when 18 years of age, he joined the rush to 
“ook’s Inlet, Alaska, before the larger Klondike excite- 


It is an 


ment. There were sixteen adventurers in that party and 
his father staked him to a few hundred dollars to make 
the trip. He prospected all of the summer of 1895 in 
Turnagain Arm and lost nearly all he had. One of the 
men had sciatic rheumatism, and the party drew lots to 
see which should take care of him. Fish drew the long 
straw, and passed up the opportunity to seek a fortune 
to nurse his comrade thru that illness. He had a little 
money left and he bought an interest in a clean-up in 
Canyon Creek, which used everything in his belt but 





CHARLES W. FISH, OF ELCHO, WIS.; 
Who Has Reached Success Thru Varied Experiences 


never paid a dividend of any kind ‘or the investment. 

One day a mail boat that came once a month touched 
the coast. When the captain asked for an ablebodied 
seaman Fish replied ‘‘I guess I’m your man.’’ He 
sailed on the steamer Commodore Perry in the coastwise 
trade and at the close of the season returned to Lake 
Ann, Mich. 

At Lake Ann he married Miss Grace Vernier and went 
back to sailing on the lakes, He sailed for four years on 
the lower lake boats, attaining a second mate permit, 
making him probably the youngest second officer on a 
big boat on fresh water. He had definitely made up his 


‘ mind to be a steamboat man; but one night his captain 


had a bad evening and, disliking his language, young 
Fish quit the steamer at Cleveland and at the same time 
quit steamboating for good. He had had enough of wan- 
dering. The family had returned to Toronto, Mrs. Fish 
with them. Accompanied by his wife and his year old 


son he went to Manitowoc, and went to work climbing 
for a structural iron gang. One night he was pulled 
out of bed at midnight and offered a job as second mate 
onaship. He refused; he was thru with steamboating. 

He was out of employment at the time. One day, 
crossing the bridge at Manitowoc, he met F. P. Jones, a 
lumberman whom he still defines as ‘‘the salt of the 
earth.’’? ‘‘What are you doing?’’ asked Jones. ‘‘I’m 
doing the hardest work any man can do,*’ he replied, 
‘‘T’m looking for a job.’’ Mr. Jones owned a little 
sawmill plant at Elcho and offered him 
employment. The fare was $4.56. Fish 
borrowed $5 and went. He became a 
clerk in the store of the Jones Lumber 
Co. at Elcho at $35 a month, and sent 
for his wife. That was his salary for a 
year. Then he added $5 a month to it 
by looking after incoming freight for the 
Chicago & North Western Railway. One 
day his luck turned. A homesteader 
wanted to sell out. Fish gave him $50 
for 160 acres, paying for it with $15 of 
his own money and $35 he borrowed in 
$5 lots. He had to live in a log cabin of 
two rooms and walk a mile night and 
morning to the store—and his work at 
the store was finished at 9:30 or 10 at 
night. One day the mill company needed 
that 160 acres of timber in which he had 
invested his $50. He sold it to the com- 
pany for $3,300 cash. He had nerve and 
vision and, to use his own words, ‘‘I 
began picking up timber.’’ That was 
not in the pioneer days, but only a few 
years ago. 

When the G. W. Jones Lumber Co,, to 
whom the Elcho plant belonged, decided 
to get out of manufacturing Mr, Fish 
bought a half interest in the plant and, 
with Thomas Mullen, a traveling sales- 
man, as his partner, organized a $20,000 
concern, Fish & Mullen, One afternoon 
the planing mill burned with little insur- 
ance. Fish rebuilt it; and then the saw- 
mill burned. He was left with a planing 
mill and one sawmill site. He bought 
the stock of the others interested, but 
had nothing with which to rebuild or op- 
erate. So he went to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and for one and a half years was sales 
manager for the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 
Co. Then he was manager of the opera- 
tions of the Mason & Donaldson Lumber 
Co. at State Line, Wis. 

But he was determined to get back into 
business for himself. He returned to 
Elcho eight years ago, built a small mill 
and began cutting lumber by the thou- 
sand. He cut 400,000 feet the first year. He kept adding 
to his operations and made a specialty of hardwood piling. 
The last eight years is a continuous story of swift and 
aggressive progress. He bought a store in the village. 
He cut 1,000,000 the next year, 2,000,000 the next, be- 
tween three and four million the next. He built forty or 
fifty houses. He started a bank. He built a model hotel. 
He made Elcho a real community. Then he bought the 
plant of the Andrews & Roepke Lumber Co. at Birnam- 
wood, in 1915, rebuilt the mill and increased its capacity. 
He bought the electric light and water plant of the town. 
But he still didn’t have the sawmill capacity for his 
timber holdings, which had grown to $500,000 worth of 
standing trees. In 1916 he built a mill at Antigo. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. (which consists of 
Charles W. Fish) now operates night and day a band 
mill at Elcho, a band mill at Birnamwood, and a 

[Concluded on page 62] 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But the vital question today with most builders is 
the proper application of the various woods to their 





needs. You can be a big help to them and that’s 














just why we are spending money to acquaint you 
with the uses of our 


Douglas Fir 














The beautiful figure of Douglas Fir makes it an ideal wood for 
doors, finish, flooring, ceiling, etc. I*’ew other woods can equal 
it for structural purposes. 


Port Orford Cedar is a distinctive wood. 


CLC. 
pensive woods. 
It shows up best 


We'll be glad to tell you more about the selling points of 
these two woods and advise with you on the best selling items. 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 





Coos Bay Lumber Company 
711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 


and Port Orford Cedar 


when used for interior trim, columns, sash and doors, turnery, 
because it can be finished to match many of the more ex- 
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Lumber Industry Uncertain as to Effect of 
Fuel Conservation Order 


Tn line with all other business and industry, the lum- 
ber trade has been much agitated over the recent order 
of the Fuel Administration for an enforced cessation 
of business for fifteen days, and while the first five 
day period has passed the industry not yet has had 
an authoritative declaration from Washington that clearly 
indicates what lumber manufacturers are expected to do. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was authorized last week 

to say that sawmills using their own wood waste for 
fuel were not affected by the order, which was intended 
only to save coal. After the paper that conveyed this 
information to the trade was printed, another telegram 
came from Washington advising that mills would be 
allowed to operate only sufficiently to produce fuel 
enough to keep plants from freezing. On the heels of 
that came another message stating that mills engaged 
in producing ship timbers were exempted from the ruling 
and could operate in full. 
_ Still later the information came that local admin- 
istrators were authorized to use their best judgment 
in dealing with the question. As a result of this order 
many mills that had been closed were permitted to 
resume operation, and there has been no general shut- 
down of lumber manufacturing plants. Mills that did 
not have logs on hand and whose logging engines burned 
coal were closed in accordance with the edict that coal 
must be saved. 

Nowhere was there a disposition among lumbermen 
to disobey the order, but the lack of a definite, final 
ruling from the administration caused much uncertainty 
and confusion. To inquiries as to the proper procedure 
for the following Mondays ineluded in the Garfield or- 
der the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been unable to give 
a definite, authoritative reply, and its suggestion is that 
manufacturers appeal to their State fuel administrators 
for authority to operate their plants and be governed 
by their rulings. 


Broadening Association Influence in 
Hardwood Manufacture 


The third hardwood association, countrywide in name 
and in avowed purpose, was organized at Memphis, Tenn., 
last week when the American Oak Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
amalgamated in the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The new organization is not in any way antagonistic to 
both or either of the pioneer hardwood associations al- 
ready in existence. It disclaims any purpose to formulate 
rules of inspection, but it is pledged to use its influence 
to bring about in some manner one set of rules. How 
this is to be accomplished its fathers do not say, and 
indeed do not know, but they declare that their organi- 
zation will seek that end and invariably serve to simplify 
rather than complicate the present situation. 

The real essential purpose of the new body should 
not be misunderstood. It secks merely to codrdinate 
the well known activities of the oak and gum associations 
that have not concerned themselves in an association way 
with hardwood inspection to any material extent. The 
organizations have concerned themselves with advertis 
ing oak and gum and with supplying their members with 
reports of stocks and sales and taken some steps to in- 
vestigate and inform their members as to costs of man- 
ufacture. 

By amalgamation, they hope to reduce the overhead 
and increase the service, extending their efforts prob- 
ably to other woods and other forms-of hardwood man- 
ufacture. 





The Scientific Investigators’ Need of 
Freedom | 


A somewhat curious coincidence has been observed in a _ 


comparatively recent issue of the Forestry Quarterly. 
Barrington Moore of New York City, a scientist engaged 
in private research, in an article on the ‘‘ Relation of For- 
estry to Science’’ uses the following language: 

To obtain best results, the scientist must have freedom. 
To place an investigator under an administrative officer is 
folly. This, it has been argued, keeps alive the interest of the 
administrator in investigative work, and keeps the investi- 
gator practical. True, but the harm done 1s out of all pro- 
portion to the benefit received ; investigation degenerates into 
hand-to-mouth empiricism, and the fundamental problems 
are left untouched. 

In the same issue, and in the first installment of his- 
torical study of forest ecology by D. R. H. Boerker, the 
following language occurs: 


The supervision of the forest experiment stations by office 
men who are chiefly administrators and often lack entirely 
the scientist’s point of view is a great mistake. Further- 
more, these men often have the additional power to throttle 
appropriations and to limit the work and influence of the 
station in other ways. To take these stations out of the 
influence of men who have little sympathy for their work 
and place them under the direction of the large forest schools 
is a step which has proven to be the right course to take. 


The latter writer also states that in practically every 
State or country except Austria and the United States 
forest experiment stations are connected with schools or 
academies for instruction in forestry and not with the 
bureaucratic forest service of the Government. 





Openings for the Patriot Beyond the 
Age Limit 


Whether or not the destruction by fire of much of 
the business section of Norfolk, Va., that ushered in 
the new year was a result of enemy activity investiga- 
tion alone can tell—and investigation may be indeter 
minative. The cautious lumberman, his bump of cau- 
tion made more active thru his patriotism, may well 
conclude that the Norfolk fire, as well as others that 
preceded it and some that may follow, may be at 
tributed to pro-German propaganda and, having an 
additional incentive for preparedness in this season of 
malignant wartime activity, the overheated stove, the 
frozen hydrant, the comfort seeking watchman, will 
redouble or still more increase his force that has in 
charge watchfulness over the safety of his property, 
for its sake and for that of possible Government work 
that may depend upon his vigilance. 

The needed care opens an avenue of employment for 
men who, ineligible for active duty at ‘‘the front’’ 
because of their age and eager nevertheless to ‘‘do 
their bit,’’ are looking for opportunities to serve. No 
plant that is known to be working directly or indi- 
rectly on Government orders—it is the part of rudi- 
mentary caution to regard it as public knowledge that 
such plants are so engaged—is immune from attack by 
Hun sympathizers; none, of course, from the ordinary 
causes of destruction. All such plants should be doubly 


guarded by capable watchmen. The watchmen’s force 
at each plant should be thoroly adequate in size and 
character; it is better to err on the side of safety by 
making it too large than by making it dangerously 
small. In practically all communities men of the requi- 
site vigor and of dependability can be found, in num- 
bers, who would be glad to assume watchmen’s duties 
for the sake of the accompanying compensation and, in 
many instances, for the opportunity to serve that other- 
wise would be lost to them. One extra watchman may 
prevent a disaster with heavy loss to the plant itself 
and of far reaching results to the production of wartime 
essentials. 

Ordinary conceptions of caution would seem to de- 
mand that the time to install this augmented phase of 
protection is now. Action should be taken at once and 
its minor details arranged later. The too frequent 
method of prolonged preliminary discussion presages 
possible disaster and the suggested safeguarding can 
begin none too soon. 
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Need of Housing for Munition Workers 
and Ship Builders Is Imperative 


The average citizen if asked to name the most essen 
tial factors in winning the war would unhesitatingly 
reply ‘‘ships and munitions.’’ He would place these 
first because he realizes that armies are impotent unless 
supplied with abundant munitions, and that ships must 
be provided to transport food and war materials of every 
sort overseas. Pressed on the subject a little further, 
he would readily admit that in order to manufacture the 
munitions and build the ships vast numbers of workers 
must be concentrated in the vicinity of ship yards and 
munitions plants. 

What the average citizen does not yet comprehend, or 
at best realizes but vaguely, is that the hosts of work 
ers that are swarming into the industrial and ship build 
ing ¢enters of the country must be adequately and com 
fortably housed in order to maintain efficiency and maxi- 
mum production. It needs but very little exercise of 
the imagination to picture the sacrifice of efficiency that 
must result when a Jaborer is compelled to ride ten or 
fifteen miles to and from his work, standing in an over 
crowded car; or, worse still, must live and sleep under 
conditions that defy every consideration of health, and 
often even of decency itself. To particularize, in some 
centers like Akron, Ohio; Newport News, Va., and doubt 
less others, as many as eighteen or twenty people are 
occupying houses of five rooms. Even more vital than 
the lowering of individual efficiency is the fact that it 
is impossible to maintain a sufficient supply of labor 
under such conditions. The American workingman simply 
will not subject himself, far less his family, to priva 
tions and unsanitary living conditions when he can secure 
employment at good wages in communities where suitable 
provision is made for his physical welfare. 

Probably few men in this country are better informed 
with regard to the imperative need of immediately pro- 
viding adequate housing facilities for workmen engaged 
in munition and ship building work than is F. V. Dunham, 
of the Southern Pine Association, who has been in Chi- 
cago this weck attending the annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Wood Preservers’ Association. Discussing this sub 
ject with a member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
editorial staff Mr. Dunham said, in effect: 


‘Hundreds of thousands of workers must be properly 
housed in order to produce the munitions and ships neces- 
sary to win the war. Unless these men are provided ade 
quate and comfortable homes a sufficient and stable labor 
supply can not be maintained, contractors will be com- 
pelled to default on their contracts, the production of 
war materials will be delayed, and victory itself jeopard 
ized. Few people realize, to take a single example, that 
at Charleston, W. Va., a city of less than 30,000 popu 
lation, is being built the largest munition plant in the 
country, and one of the largest in the world, employing 
at the outset 22,000 people, to say nothing of the new 
armor plant just across the river, which will employ 
16,000 more. It is apparent that nothing short of a com 
plete new industrial city of homes, planned with a view 
of the physical and social well-being of the workers, will 
meet the needs. And tho same is true, so far as the 
main aspects of the proposition are concerned, in dozens 
of other important industrial centers engaged in produc 
ing war materials or ships, such as Wilmington, Del.; 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Baltimore, Md., and others that might 
be named. 

‘*TIt is apparent that neither the manufacturers them 
selves, nor the communities in which the plants are situ 
ated, can cope with the situation. The housing of indus 
trial labor employed on war work, whether it be muni- 
tions or ships, should immediately he recognized as a Fed- 
eral proposition, just as Great Britain has been compelled 
to recognize it as an essential part of her war plans. 
Without an ample and stable supply of labor the war 
can not be won, and it is impossible to maintain a proper 
supply without providing suitable housing. Great Britain 
has expended to date on housing projects for munition 
workers the enormous sum of $800,000,000, and the budget 
for this purpose includes $500,000,000 more. It must be 
remembered that this appropriation is for housing pro 
jects alone, broadly comprehended under the term ‘hous 
ing and town planning,’ and does not include any sums 
for the building of actual plants. It does, however, pro- 
vide for schools, libraries, theaters and reereation cen- 
ters, which are deemed essential for the morale of these 
industrial communities and to keep the workmen con 
tented. 

‘*Compared with what Great Britain has done, how 
small seems the appropriation of $35,000,000 reeently 
asked for by the Emergency Flect Corporation, which is 
included in the $50,000,000 appropriation now before 
Congress, or even the $100,000,000 requested by Otto 
H. Eidletz, chairman of the sub-committee on housing 
of the Committee of National Defense. 

_*Mr. Eidletz’ plan calls for a Government commission 

that will codperate with and control the activities of local 
organizations in the centers where the problem is most 
acute, the local organizations to furnish 20 pereent of 
the amount required for the project, and the Federal 
Government, upon approval of the plans and scope of the 
local board, to advance 80 percent, under an amortiza 
tion scheme that has been carefully worked out. Under 
the plan the houses would be sold to the workmen upon 
a system of periodical payments that would eventually 
refund or amortize the advance made by the Government. 
Such deficiency as might result from defaulted payments 
or other causes the Government could well afford to 
absorb as an extraordinary expenditure of the war. 

‘‘This is a bigger proposition than even the building 
of the cantonments for housing the soldiers in training 
because of the fact that these houses will not be barracks 


of a more or less temporary character, but permanent 
residences—of an unpretentious and comparatively inex- 
pensive type, it is true, but of substantial and finished 
construction. Most of these industrial communities will 
revert to the manufacture of normal commercial commod- 
ities when the war ceases, and the housing compelled by 
exigencies of the war will be to a large degree a per- 
manent investment that will contribute to the volume and 
efficiency of production.’’ 


“Grab a Hoe and Hoe Your Own Row’”’ 
Slogan for Lumbermen 


The annual convention season of the lumber industry 
now is at its height, as may be judged from this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERKMAN, which contains more or 
less comprehensive reports of a score of meetings of 
this nature. Beginning with the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska retailers at Lincoln, followed closely by the 
great meeting of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Minneapolis, lumbermen from every section of 
the country have been assembling in their annual gather- 
ings, their deliberations being marked by the war spirit 
and the new conditions surrounding business as a result 
of the great struggle. 

While in every meeting of lumbermen particular stress 
has been laid upon a discussion of these special problems 
and a spirit of unswerving loyalty and patriotism every 
where has been manifest, perhaps nowhere has there been 
made « more practical or helpful suggestion for real 
service at home in winning the war than came out of the 
meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association at 
Kansas City and is embodied in a telegram to Food 
Administrator Hoover, which is reproduced on page 53 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Here is presented an opportunity to lumbermen every- 
where to help solve the farm labor problem and to help 
win the war by assuring a bountiful food supply for our 
armies and Allies abroad and our people at home. 

A splendid plan would be for the lumber dealers, espe 
cially in communities where agriculture is the principal 
oceupation, to make ecard indexes of all the farmers in 
their territory, the amount of land in cultivation, location, 
roads ete.; then thru their commercial organizations or 
on their own initiative enlist the codperation of all the 
business men, Then get in touch with the farmers, tell 
them that in the planting season these business men will 
come out to the farms and help run the riding plows, 
seeders or cultivators, or do anything that will be of 
assistance—and then repeat this effort during the harvest 
season or at other times when the labor need is great, 
in order that crops may be made and saved. 

The lumberman could go out in his car; one man could 
take out several, dropping them at farms along the way 
and picking them up again at night as he returned from 
the farm where he had been helping out. 

Without. doubt the lumberman’s wife or daughter, in 
this patriotic spirit, would run the yard and look after the 
business for a few days while he is helping out on the 
farm. Lending this helping hand certainly would gain 
and hold the friendship of the farmer and would help 
materially in winning the war. As Secretary J. R. 
Moorehead in his report to the convention at Kansas City 
so well said: 

‘«Thru this means a great army of helpers in agricul- 
tural pursuits ean be available. It would solve the 
harvest-hand problem. It would not only insure a maxi- 
mum planting, cultivating and harvesting of farm prod- 
uets but it would be the greavest opportunity for com- 
munity cobperation as between farmer and business man 
that could possibly obtain. The physical benefits which 
would be derived by the town or city man in assisting 
the farmer, in the production and harvesting of crops, 
would be worth all the effort. Over-exertion and tempo- 
rary discomfort would be compensated for in a conscious- 
ness of having helped in a time of stress. The opportunity 
would be presented for the town and city men, who take 
summer vaeations, to spend at least a part of their vaca- 
tions in the production and harvesting of valuable crops, 
ut a compensation, instead of a reckless expenditure of 
money, at this critical time, in amusement and dissipation 
of doubtful value. Tt will afford a profitable and patriotic 
vaeation,’’ 

Presented by the secretary and adopted by this great 
association of lumber dealers, this is one of the biggest 
and best suggestions of practical help to the country 
that have been developed. 

If put into execution by the lumber dealers generally 
it will draw town and country more closely together; the 
lumberman will come to know better the farmer’s troubles 
and problems and the farmer will get better acquainted 
with him. Actually working on the farm, the lumberman 
will have opportunity to jot down suggestions as to 
improvements that could be made to advantage on the 
various farms he visits. When the harvest season comes 
and again he is helping out his farmer friends oppor- 
tunities will be offered to talk about these improvements 
and to develop some additional business. 

That, however, is a matter for the future. 

The big thing is that lumbermen are offered a practical 
way of helping now—helping to assure the food supply 
that will win the war, and helping to lay the foundation 
for future important additions to their business. 

‘“Grab a Hoe and Hoe Your Own Row’? is the slogan 
of the Southwestern lumber dealers and is one that should 
become immediately popular as representing the incarna- 
tion of this new spirit of codperation and helpfulness 
that is abroad in the land. 


Bill Hohenzollern, Meet Mrs. Cleveland, 
of the American Army of Industry 


A news item in the Tacoma correspondence of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week tells of a Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Cleveland, 45 years of age and the mother 
of seventeen children, eight of whom are living, who 
has returned to work in a shingle mill at Aberdeen, 
Wash., after an absence of two months due to an in- 
jury received last fall. It appears that her working 
costume—overalls—caught in a belt while she was piling 
blocks in the mill. She applied to the State Industrial 
Insurance Commission for compensation under the State 
law, and received the maximum for the two months of 
enforced idleness. According to her report to the com 
mission her husband works in the same mill. 

Back of this unvarnished relation of facts there is 
ample scope for the play of imagination. Whatever 
the causes that made it necessary for the mother of 
seventeen children to engage in manual labor, there is 
something of heroism in it. If anyone could fairly 
claim to have paid in full her debt to society and to 
be entitled to file a valid claim to exemption from the 
battle of industry, surely it is this woman. Yet she 
waived exemption, entered the war, and received honor 
able wounds. 

Hats off to Mrs. Cleveland, soldier of industry! Amer 
ica has ten million other women with the same in 
domitable spirit. Berlin papers please copy. 





Urges Wooden Barges on Inland Water- 
ways to Relieve Traffic Congestion 


Right now the best market for lumber is in the Kast. 
That is where the industrial demand is the greatest; it is 
also where the embargo flourishes with great detriment to 
the lumber trade. The root of all the trouble is that the 
railroads are unable to handle the business offered them. 
The quickest and at the same time the most satisfactory 
solution of this problem is the immediate development 
and use of inland waterways for both east- and west 
bound freight. For example, there is the New York 
barge canal that will be opened to thru navigation early 
in the spring. In the last issue of the ‘‘Monthly Bulle 
tin’’ of the Illinois Society of Architects attention is 
called to this way of solving the transportation problem, 
and at the same time it is pointed out that the barges 
should be built of wood. Not only may the lumberman 
use inland waterways for transporting freight, but the 
freight may be transported on barges the raw material 
for which was purchased from the lumberman. There is 
much food for thought in the article referred to and an 
excellent field for constructive work on the part of lum 
bermen. The article follows: 


‘*As predicted in the ‘Bulletin’ several months ago, 
the transportation system became so acute that the United 
States Government was absolutely compelled in self-de- 
fense to take over the management of all of the railroad 
systems. This appeared to be the only solution, and if 
the proper men are placed in charge and the roads are 
properly managed our Government, no doubt, will be able 
not only to rehabilitate the existing run-down, worn-out 
transportation facilities, but even if it is compelled to 
invest hundreds of millions in betterments will still be 
able to derive a very substantial revenue from their opera- 
tion. 

‘Tn this connection, has it ever occurred to any of our 
numerous Government officials or advisory councils to 
help out the railroads by utilizing other means of trans 
portation? The editor of the ‘Bulletin’ ventures the 
thought that were an architect placed in control of the 
transportation systems of the United States he would im 
mediately use his brain to devise some means of relieving 
the present overcrowded and totally inadequate railway 
situation. One of the first things he would, no doubt, 
observe or discover would be that from Buffalo to Albany 
in the State of New York there is a water-way practically 
completed, which has cost the State of New York one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. He would soon learn 
that this water-way has an estimated capacity of over 
twenty million tons of freight per year. He would then 
learn that all of the railroads operating between Albany 
and New York have a capacity of less than fourteen mil 
lion tons. 

‘‘He would probably at once insist that barges be built, 
that terminal facilities be constructed, and that freight 
from Buffalo to New York or to the adjacent water ports 
be moved by water instead of by rail. He would find that at 
present the railroads paralleling the river between Albany 
and New York have in effect thousands of embargo rules in 
the attempt to prevent themselves being absolutely block- 
aded. He would know that were this waterway equipped 
with proper terminals and canal barges the entire eastern 
railway situation would at once become greatly relieved, 
and that freight could be handled in unbroken bulk from 
buffalo to any European port with but one handling, 
which might be either at New York or as far north as 
3oston or as far south as Norfolk. 

‘‘In view of the very great demands for steel caused 
by war requirements, he would immediately proceed an‘ 
finish this water-way and construct thousands of light, 
cheap, wooden barges and put the canal in use. A barge 
can be built almost as quickly as a freight car and does 
not require as much steel or iron, which is so urgently 
needed for other purposes. 

‘« As it is, here is an investment of a hundred and fifty 
million dollars that is bringing in no revenue and, so far 
as can be learned, practically nothing has been done or 35 
being attempted to properly equip this great water way 
to serve the purpose for which it was designed.’’ 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


AUSTRALIA TURNS TO AMERICA FOR BUILDING 
IDEAS 


In your issue of Oct. 27 you were so good as to publish 
my letter, addressed to the director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and to offer thereon some very 
kindly comment as well as very helpful suggestions. 

The first result of the publication of my letter and of the 
applications made by the Forest Products Laboratory for a 
bibliography of American timber and building companies has 
been most stimulating and gratifying. From quite a number 
of the leading associations, all over the United States, en- 
gaged in the timber and building industries, I have received 
a great deal of valuable information accompanied in every 
case by literature so full, complete and instructive that I 
regard myself as under deep obligations both to you and to 
them. The manner in which all these associations present 
their claims to public recognition and support pays high 
compliment to American energy and American business 
methods. Under the British flag the value of printers’ ink, 
for trade purposes, is but little understood and the use made 
of it, as a general rule, is crude and primitive, but under 
the Stars and Stripes the publicity instinct seems to have 
developed into an art that has in it many of the qualities of 
an exact science. 

In regard to your own comment on the subject matter of 
my letter there are a few points that afford me an oppor- 
tunity for adding to what I previously wrote. I agree with 
you that America’s bountiful heritage of soft woods has to 
a large extent determined the characteristic forms of resi- 
dence construction. But as there is nothing essentially 
inimical to building construction in hardwoods it appears to 
me that this State, thru its own forest resources, should also 
be able to develop a characteristic style. The difficulty here 
is not that our woods are unsuitable for constructional pur- 
poses of all kinds—the contrary is admitted on all sides 
but arises almost wholly from the English habit of using 
brick and stone. Australia’s population is 97 percent Brit- 
ish and, immigration being also almost entirely British, the 
growth of a purely Australian architecture is handicapped by 
traditions that are kept alive and active by a constant suc- 
cession of newcomers from Great Britain. What is really 
needed here to begin with is a strenuous educational cam- 
paign. The department under my control has engaged in 
such a campaign, and has been assisted by bodies of repre- 
sentative citizens who are impressed with the superior merits 
of wood as a building material. Progress, however, is slow. 
Firstly, a hide-bound British conservatism has to be com- 
bated, and, secondly, it has to be demonstrated to the public 
that wooden residences can be made as sound and serviceable 
as those of brick and stone, and (what is important) to look 
as good as anything made of the traditional materials. 

Timber buildings have existed in this State since 1829, 
when the first settlers landed on the sandbank at the entrance 
to the Swan River, but these have always been fashioned on 
the plainest models and with a view to the utilitarian, and 
have nearly always been makeshifts until such time as the 
settler could afford to build in brick or stone. It has oc- 
curred to only a few rare enthusiasts that a wooden residence 
could be made beautiful and that in its construction the archi- 
tect might find fitting exercise for his skill. And just here 
comes in my reason for asking your assistance. I knew that 
house-designing in wood had, in America, attained a high 
degree of perfection and I desired to show people here what 
had been done on your side, by exhibiting to them prints of 
American wooden residences, in many styles and at many 
varying prices. The literature T have received from Ameri- 
can companies, interested in the building trade, will be most 
helpful in the direction I have indicated. 

The suitability of Western Australian timbers for building 
purposes has been proved over and over again. A month ago 
a brick building erected in this City of Perth in 1883 was 
demolished to make way for a soldiers’ memorial hall. The 
roof timbers in it—of jarrah—were as sound as when put in 
position. The town hall here, erected in 1868, was covered 
with jarrah shingles. Some twenty years ago a vandal town 
council replaced part of this shingled roof with iron, leaving 
the original shingles on another portion of the roof. These 
Shingles are still in first class condition despite the torren 
tial rains of forty winters and dry torrid heat of forty long 
summers. There are also in this city some other buildings, 
antedating the town hall, whose shingled roofs are still 
doing their duty satisfactorily. Incidentally I may say that 
jarrah is by no means our only wood suitable for shingling. 
Karri is equally good, so is wandoo (white gum), but of 
them all the shea-oak (Casuarina fraseriana) furnishes the 
most desirable shingle. A special nail is used in shingling, 
but the shingles are never bored and nailing does not split 
them. Warping also is unknown and it is not necessary to 
resort to quarter sawing or any other device to avoid it. 
The photograph sent under separate cover shows part of the 
shingled roof of Perth town hall, already referred to. 

I hold that we possess here timbers that can be used for 
every purpose in building construction and that the assist- 
ance of softwoods is not needed. The Perth office of a great 
English sawmilling company operating in this State is built 
of stone, but the whole of the wood in it is from our own 
forests, including the floors, doors, wall linings and internal 
fittings and furnishings. And this building is by no means 
singular in these respects. I admit, however, that your con- 
tention as to cost has some foundation. The eight-hour day 
here is universal and wages are high and railway freights are 
much above those ruling in America. The railways in our 
timber regions belong to the State and there is, in con- 
Sequence, no freight competition. 

Let me thank you for your kindly references to this State 
and its timbers. Of the quality of our woods for all con- 
structional and decorative purposes there can be no question. 
That they are not used here for these purposes to the extent 
they deserve is not because doubts are entertained as to their 
fitness, but solely is due to the ingrained habit of adhering 
to models and materials which, however much they may suit 
the mother country, are not in keeping with local conditions, 
economic as well as climatic. But I have hopes that per- 
sistent education will modify existing views, and for the 
assistance you have rendered me toward that end I desire to 
offer you my heartiest thanks—C. E. LANE-PooLr, Conser 
vator of Forests, Perth, Western Australia. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is exceedingly gratified to 
receive this very interesting and able contribution. The 
contributor, who has quite recently been appointed to his 
present official position, is a trained forester of wide 
experience in several different countries, his last activity 
prior to this appointment having been in the growth of 
eucalyptus in Africa, his suecess with this Australian 
wood in a new habitat having been such that it is said 
Australia is now importing from Africa tan bark from 


trees that are indigenous to Australia instead of to 
Africa, 


It is evident that Mr. Lane-Poole’s efforts on behalf 
of the Australian forests are already beginning to bear 
fruit, from a pamphlet that has just come to hand, being 
Pamphlet No. 1 of the Australian Forest League, which 
has its headquarters in Perth and is a private forestry 
organization. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to give 
further attention to this pamphlet at a later date, but 
can not forbear the temptation of quoting the following 
introductory paragraph of one of the articles: 


The Western Australian, when he sojourns in foreign lands 
and is asked by the inquisitive people he meets what the State 
he comes from produces, invariably reels off the long list of 
our resources, and near the beginning of it he mentions tim- 
ber. Asked for further particulars about the timber, he will 
descant in glowing terms on the fine qualities of jarrah and 
he will probably mention that before he left Fremantle he 
saw a bridge pile which had been in the river for half a cen- 
tury and more and was as good as the day it was driven. 
Then he will branch off into karri and yate and tuart and 
York gum and gimlet and jam, and all the rest of them, point- 
ing out, in tones of satisfied pride, the particular features in 
which each excels. Then the foreigner, deeply impressed, 
will probably remark, “With timbers like those you should 
have the finest residences in the world.” And the man from 
jarrahland, presuming that he is as truthful as most jarrah- 
landers are known to be, will have to confess that when it 
comes to using our own native timbers we display no enthu- 
siasm whatever. But a happy afterthought may strike the 
wanderer, and he will attempt to cover the default of his 
countrymen by remarking, ‘You should see the sleepers and 
paving blocks that we make, and it would delight your eye 
to behold our picket fences !” 


In what the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ‘said by way of 
comment on the writer’s previous contribution it did not 
intend to imply that it would not be possible to make 
extensive. use in Australia of its native woods. It was 
merely indicated that they would not be found so con- 
venient for the purpose as the softer building woods 
used in this country, altho, of course, their strength and 
durability when once put in place would be found very 
desirable. In this country, however, the basis of wooden 
construction is a scantling, nominally 2x4 inches, altho 
there is an allowance of *% of an inch in both diree- 
tions for dressing or sizing. Practically the entire frame- 
work of a 2- or 3-story building will be constructed from 
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JARRAIL SHINGLED ROOF OF PERTH TOWN HALL 


this one size of material with the exception of the lower 
sills, the floor beams and rafters; altho the 2x4’s are 
usually doubled at certain points, as at the corners of 
buildings and on each side of large door and window 
openings. When the frame is constructed in this way it 
is completely hidden on the inside with plaster or wood 
finish and on the outside by sheathing and wooden siding, 
or in some cases by lath and plaster, forming what is 
known as stucco construction. 

Now, in the case of timbers of extremely hard woods 
there is some difficulty in machine working and con 
siderable more difficulty in hand working and nailing 
and there will probably be more or less of a tendency to 
favor the form of ‘‘half timber’’ construction widely 
used in European countries, which is about half way be- 
tween wood and stone. In this construction the main 
frame work is formed of heavy timbers, which may or 
may not be entirely concealed in the interior of the 
house, but which are usually left in plain view of the ex- 
terior, the spaces between the timbers being filled in with 
brick or stone, or often by a light wooden frame work 
to carry an exterior stucco coating. 

In construction entirely of wood it is also probable 
that the character of Australian timbers would suggest 
a suitable modification of building methods in use in the 
United States and our own builders with such mate- 
rials would probably be very quick to introduce such 
changes. Also, there has been a large development in 
this country of small, portable machine woodworking 
outfits, easily moved about the job on skids and easily 
transported from one building to another by trucks that 
usually have a small, self contained gasoline engine. 
These machines are largely used for ripping and cross 
cutting with a small circular saw, but very often also 
are supplied with attachments for band sawing, boring, 
shaping and a small buzz planer. This use of portable 
power to lessen handwork would be even more desirable 
upon more refractory woods, altho we do not know how 
kindly the Australian trade unions would take to its use. 

Hardwoods, are of course widely used in the United 
States for the interior finish of buildings and offer no 
particular difficulties in working. In the application, 
however, handwork is largely confined to cutting to lengths 
and nailing in place. They have already been given the 
desired width, thickness and pattern, as a planing machine 
operation. In dwelling construction in this country also 


the many built-in features, such as window seats, book- 
cases, dining room sideboards, bath room medicine chests, 
drawer chests in closets, kitchen and pantry cupboards 
and shelving ete., instead of being a product of hand 
work at the job are usually cut from blue prints in a 
planing mill so that even shelf boards of soft wood are 
cut to lengths to fit their intended places in the building. 
Any wide success in the general use of Australian native 
woods would undoubtedly be accompanied by a more 
general substitution of planing mill work for hand ear- 
penter work along these lines. 

With the movement that the able and energetic con- 
servator of forests has started in this direction the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN looks to see a considerable devel- 
opment in Australian woodworking and building indus- 
tries. It is prophesied, however, that any material in- 
crease in wooden building construction in that country 
is quite likely to be accompanied by an increase rather 
than a decrease in the importation in the use of soft woods 
when shipping conditions again permit their economical 
impottation. Wooden building will be very largely of 
Australian timbers but softer building woods will be 
continued to be employed for those parts of the structure 
for which they have an obvious advantage.—Ep1rTor. } 


A LUMBERMAN’S IMPRESSIONS WITH THE 
20TH ENGINEERS 

Before getting into the service I was just crazy to get a 
line on what the fellows were doing, especially the forestry 
and lumber regiments, so now that I am in I thought I would 
try to help some of the outsiders a bit by sending a few 
words thru the lines. 

We are all so busy that there is hardly time for any of us 
to get real well acquainted and of course we are here for very 
indefinite periods, but the first thing that strikes us on arriv 
ing is that we have surely fallen in with a real manly lot of 
fellows, real red blooded, happy go lucky but efficient business 
men with each one trying to beat the other to a promotion. 

As for eats—well, home cooking really does beat this army 
cooking, but we were never so hungry as this at home, so each 
meal looks and tastes like a Christmas dinner and we all ex- 
pect the cooks to land on the 8. C. D. list with a case of 
mental and physical exhaustion. 

It seems that every part of the country is represented here 
and by the best lumbermen it can produce, every one from 
mule skinner to mill operator, large mills and small ones, 
circular and band, and mixed in with the large percentage of 
practical men there is a good percentage of technical men in 
both forestry and engineering and a sufficient number of 
strictly military men to take care of that end. 

Of course we lumbermen are anxious to get right out in 
the woods where we will have a chance to show our speed. 
They keep us all busy here at camp but on work that is en- 
tirely new to us and so far we have been able to do very little 
more than follow along; but when we arrive in France it will 
be the lumbermen who will take the lead and the military 
men who will do the filling in. 

It will surely be a great experience for us and there is no 
limit to the amount of business education we will absorb. 
Most of us, especially the officers, are men who considered 
themselves pretty well posted on lumbering, and so we are 
on lumbering as done in the particular part of the country 
where we gained our experience; but here the man from 
Maine, where the timber is cut full length and hauled on 
sledges, meets the western and southern men with their 
team, rail and overhead skidder ideas, and they in turn meet 
the Michigan man and the West Virginian, all swopping ideas 
and each broadening his education and realizing more and 
more each day what a far-reaching business we have been 
brought up in. 

In all, the whole crowd is as full of energy and willingness 
as any bunch of men that has ever been gotten together, and 
there is no doubt but that the concerns from which we have 
come will be able to claim us as their own without any blush 
ing. I send best wishes and hope that even more of our old 
lumber friends will throw their lot in with the Twentieth. 
Ligut. Ricnarps Jarpen, Co. D., 10th Bn., 20th Engineers, 
(Forest), Camp American University, Washington, D. C. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published a number 
of previous communications from Mr. Jarden, as super 
intendent of the bi srg Lumber Co., at Port Huron, 
Mich., and in partfeular a recent contribution of his 
on keeping the accounts of wholesale lumber business, 
which was so well received by our readers that the de 
mands for it quickly exhausted the edition of that par 
ticular number. Our readers will be glad to hear from 
him and to return with compound interest his good will 
greetings.— EDITOR. | 


TAMARACK PRODUCTS OFFERED 

Would you kindly inform me where I could dispose of maple 
piling? I had a market for tamarack ete., but the maple 
piling did not seem to have such a ready market. Would 
also like to dispose of my winter's cutting of posts, poles, 
ties, shingle timber etc.--INquiry No. 54. 

[The above inquiry comes from Michigan, and the 
address of the inquirer will be supplied upon request. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know just how 
maple piling is used, but its experience has been that there 
is a profitable use somewhere for almost any type of 
forest products, and we hope, therefore, to have some 
inquiries from interested readers,—Ebrvor. ] 


WANTS TO GET OUT BOX MATERIAL 


We have a considerable lot of No. 8 oak and basswood and 
elm and also some No. 4 that is sound and strong, and I have 
thought some of starting a box factory here, or at least a 
box shook factory. I would like to know about the machinery 
equipment required, and also as to the marketing of this 
stock.—INQuirY No. 83. 

[This inquiry comes from a town in southern Wiscon 
sin with good shipping facilities to both Milwaukee and 
Chicago. The inquirer -has been given information about 
the necessary machinery equipment for producing box 
shooks. It is hardly likely that a box factory, making 
complete set-up boxes, would be profitable at that point. 

Doubtless some of our readers would be interested in 
buying this box material, and the address of the inquirer 
will be supplied upon request.—Epiror. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The principal topie of discussion in business circles 
continues to be the fuel order. Hysterical comment on 
the situation has given place to carefully considered 
statement. The observance of the order has been gen- 
eral and final judgment on the need of the issuance 
of such an order will be based upon the amount of good 
accomplished, something that can not as yet be de- 
termined. Unquestionably a number of business deals 
were interrupted and a feeling of uncertainty has been 
introduced that will wear away only with time and a 
better and clearer comprehension of just what the 
Government intends to do. The question of essential 
and nonessential industry is once more raised with tell- 
ing force. Is this a method that the Government is to 
follow in forming a division between essential and 
nonessential industry without actually pointing a finger 
at specific lines of endeavor and saying, ‘‘this busi- 
ness is not necessary to the conduct of the war’’? 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN certainly does not desire 
to go on record as interpreting the intention of the 
Government; it merely wants to point out the great 
difficulty of determining what is a nonessential indus- 
try. A factory may manufacture a product that is not 
used as a munition, yet the kind and quality of labor 
employed are such that it is not adaptable to change. 
Yet its employees must make a living; they must con- 
tribute to the financing of Government loans, and in 
the light of this understanding such an industry may be 
termed essential—hence the difficulty of drawing a 
rigid line of demarcation. The development has 
forced homé with added emphasis the necessity of 
keeping the assets of a firm in as liquid a state as pos- 
sible, of extending credit with the utmost caution, 
and the need of care in the making of future commit- 
ments, To this extent business has been halted, yet the 
transactions of the week ended Jan. 19 were large, as 
revealed by clearing house returns that amounted to 
$5,844,015,847, or a gain of 5.7 percent over the cor- 
responding week of 1917. A stronger, clearer realiza- 
tion that the nation is at war is being forced on the 
average citizen. 

* * * 

The hardwood industry is rapidly nearing a more 
comprehensive understanding of the war market—and 
the market is steadily narrowing to a war market. 
The outlook for the manufacturers 
is excellent as far as the ability to 
sell most of the products of the log 
is concerned and they are not—so far at least—subject 
to a fixed price. The law of supply and demand re- 
mains in full sway. The fuel order did curtail buying 
to a certain extent, but it curtailed production to an 
even greater degree, in all probability. As a matter 
of fact, hardwood manufacturing operations were 
largely shut down by nature some time ago and it will 
be some time before even normal winter production is 
reached. The volume of inquiries at both northern 
and southern mills is increasing and orders from the 
domestic trade are on the increase. The Government 
buying is not small] and it will be welcome news to many 
hardwood men that the Government is willing to buy 
from any concern actually carrying a stock of lumber. 
Lumbermen returning from Washington say that such 
orders as one for 1,000,000 wheels are ordinary and may 
be expected to increase in number. The market, on the 
whole, is a rising one, and few grades move so slowly as 
to induce concessions in price. The car situation has 
not improved to any extent. 

” * * 

Conditions combined to make things very quiet in the 
North Carolina pine territory this week. Manufac- 
turers could not make shipments and even those that 

might have offered concessions to 


HARDWOODS 


NORTH move stock. recognized the utter im- 
CAROLINA possibility of getting cars in which 
PINE to make shipment and so ‘‘sat 


tight.’’ 

Production was very light, both because the pinch of 
the labor shortage is shutting down tighter and tighter 
and because of the fuel order. The bulk of the empty 
cars are being diverted to the coal mines and it is a 
lucky mill, indeed, that is able to obtain a string of 
empties—and an even luckier one that is able to get the 
ears thru the embargoes after they are secured. The 
volume of Government buying keeps up, however, and 
all of the mills are doing something. I[t will not be 
long before the Government housing plan takes definite 
shape, and because of the geographical location of the 
mills the North Carolina pine manufacturers will get 
a good share of the business. All the time, also, a cer- 
tain number of cars are getting thru the embargo to 
the retailer and there are indications that his lot may 
be easier during 1918 than was the expectation a month 
ago. 

» os * 

Production and shipments of southern pine for the 
current week were curtailed by the fuel order and that 
is true of orders in a minor degree. Production of 

southern pine, however, was not 


SOUTHERN curtailed so greatly as might have 
YELLOW been expected, for the mills cutting 
PINE on Government orders—and the bulk 


of them are doing so—went on cut- 
ting in many cases. Mills that had logs in the pond 
ran in some sections, while those that would have had 
to operate coal burning locomotives in securing logs 
were forced to close down. The car supply did not 
show any great improvement, taking the South as a 
whole, tho there were sections that reported a better- 
ment in the situation, notably in a portion of Louisiana. 
Embargoes are very troublesome, and with the latest 
restrictions regarding shipment into eastern territory, 
ears do little good in filling orders—other than those 
from the Government—for that section. While some 
items of stock are larger than the manufacturers would 
like to see, it is expected that the Government housing 


plan will call for such an amount of stock that the situa- 
tion will be entirely changed. Reliable advices state 
that more lumber will be used for housing than went 
into the construction of the cantonments. <A period of 
uninterrupted production would be of advantage to the 
manufacturers. Stock on hand at 190 mills Jan. 1, 
1918, amounted to 233,658,200 feet less than at the same 
time in 1917 for the same mills. The increase in un- 
filled orders of this group amounted to 157,706,270 feet. 
The total stock on hand Jan. 1, 1918, was 1,293,286,472 
feet, unfilled orders equaled 949,911,840 feet, leaving 
a balance of 343,374,632 feet unsold. These mills 
normally sell about 500,000,000 feet of lumber a month, 
and so far in 1918 orders have exceeded production. 
There has been little change in the price situation; the 
manufacturers are sustained by a fairly good volume 
of domestie orders and by present and prospective 
Government orders. Concessions on a few items have 
been made, but, on the other hand, increases on an even 
greater number have been put into effect. 
* * * 

Hemlock manufacturers are not booking a great 
volume of orders, but are not worrying. As long as 
the southern pine market holds, the hemlock market 
will hold, and the producers are 
content to wait until the demand for 
hemlock rises without any stimula- 
tion in the shape of price cutting. Cars are a bit easier 
to get in the North, but embargoes prevent practically 
all shipments east of Chicago. And it is east of Chi- 
cago that the best demand for hemlock is found at 
present. The volume of inquiries has increased and 
probably the number of orders placed would have 
shown a marked increase had it not been for the fuel 
order. This order disjointed business generally, and 
many of the factories using hemlock in one form or 
another are waiting to see what developments are go- 
ing to be. Buyers in many cases have blandly told 
salesmen that they are going away for long vacations. 
Such statements may largely be considered strategy 
in the war between buyer and seller, a sort of rally, a 
last minute sortie, or a shrewd bit of camouflage. 

* * * 


HEMLOCK 


Spruce manufacturers in the East are having plenty 
of trouble in making shipments, but none in getting 
orders. It is becoming increasingly hard to get lum- 

ber from other sections into the East 
SPRUCE and buyers are turning to spruce as 
a possible means out of the difficulty. 
Then, too, the Government is taking stock steadily, 
and as spring approaches building projects that must 
be undertaken begin to crop up on all sides. Box fac- 
tories are working right at capacity and the number 
is steadily increasing. Normally 10 percent of the total 
lumber cut in the United States is used in the manu- 
facture of boxes and crating, but due to the influence 
of the war this proportion is being greatly increased— 
perhaps doubled would not be too strong a statement. 
Cargo space is very scarce and full advantage is being 
taken by many machinery manufacturers of the fact 
that a knocked down machine occupies much less space 
than an assembled one. Solidly boxed, these machines 
arrive at their destinations in fine shape, and as a con- 
sequence the users of substantial wooden boxes are 
growing rapidly in number. 

* * * 


Conditions in the cypress trade are not so uniform as 
they have been, for the car supply in some sections has 
been decidedly better than in others. Cattle from Texas 

have recently been shipped into 
CYPRESS Louisiana and the cypress mills have 
been able to get a good share of the 
live stock cars for loading. As a consequence, buyers 
of cypress in the Southwest are able to get shipments 
thru in pretty good shape right now. Business, of 
course, was restricted to a certain extent by the fuel 
order, but the number of inquiries coming in has picked 
up considerably. Many of the mills are completely 
loaded up on orders, but others are in better shape than 
for some time to take care of the trade. Cypress prices 
have established a reputation for seldom lessening dur- 
ing recent years and certainly they are quite firm at 
present. A good deal of Government business is being 
taken on by the mills and a rather limited amount of 
cypress is purchased for manufacture of flying boats. 

* * * 


The season has been unusually open in the Inland 
Empire and mills in that section have been making the 
most of the opportunity to increase production as much 

as possible. Winter conditions, of 
WESTERN course, can not be foreseen and many 
PINES of the mills quit cutting until 

spring at the Christmas holidays, so 
the volume of production is not very great. Manu- 
facturers in the Inland Empire, in Oregon and in 
California do not have to look far for orders and are 
booking all of the business that can be taken care of. 
Inquiry from retailers is on the increase, and now that 
the Government is taking so large a portion of the cut 
of west Coast woods it is only natural that many buy- 
ers are turning to the pine producers. The supply of 
cars has not improved greatly, nor has the ability of 
the railroads to handle shipments been bettered to any 
marked extent. Perhaps the California mills are re- 
ceiving a better supply of cars than a month ago, tak- 
ing them as a whole, but at best the car situation 
causes considerable trouble. A group of twenty-two 
mills in the Inland Empire report that for the week 
ended Jan. 12 orders were booked for 9,300,000 feet, 
production reached 8,788,153 feet and shipments 
totaled 10,371,121 feet. Production was estimated at 
slightly more than 45 percent of normal. All of the 
manufacturers of western pines are receiving orders 
that come from firms with Government contracts. 
Prices are firm. 


The problem is to get white pine, not to sell it. The 
weather has been more than usually open in the West 
and manufacturers are taking full advantage of the 

situation to increase production and 
WHITE get stock in shape for shipment, but 
PINE the embargoes and the car shortage 
have combined to make shipment 
into eastern territory—where white pine is needed 
most right now—extremely difficult. In the North 
stocks are being steadily reduced—reduced more than 
it will be possible to increase them in the spring. Ship- 
ments from Canada are less than usual and little change 
in the situation may be expected for some time. The 
inquiry for yard grades has picked up, tho hardly the 
usual percentage of orders is obtained as a result, and 
the factory trade continues to be the best. As many of 
the factory customers are working on Government 
orders, little fear is felt that this trade will be injured 
by Government regulation. Prices remain firm. 

* * * 


The demand for Douglas fir continues to be excellent. 
Manufacturers, however, are not able to show a great 
deal of interest in inquiries from the civilian trade, 

as the Government is taking a great 
DOUGLAS deal of lumber. The demand for tim- 
FIR bers is especially keen and fir manu- 

facturers are producing more large 
timbers than ever before in the history of the west 
Coast, in all probability. This naturally helps to in- 
crease production, but does not allow much stock to 
go into items needed to fill out rather badly broken 
stocks, Special cutting bills of all kinds are easy to 
get, and provided a manufacturer is able to take orders 
of this class it is possible to get very favorable prices, 
For the weck ended Jan. 12 a group of 125 mills pro- 
duced 65,245,310 feet, or 28.11 percent less than normal 
production of 90,768,000 feet. Orders were booked for 
54,795,000 feet of lumber, or 10,450,000 feet less than 
was actually cut. Shipments were below actual produc- 
tion 13,637,639 feet, or 20.90 percent. This shows that 
orders were booked for 3,187,493 feet more lumber than 
was shipped. The fact that buying by the rail trade is 
increasing is shown by the fact that rail orders were 
above rail shipments 6,240,000 feet, or 15.05 percent. 
Little export business was taken up, the total of new 
orders being 901,000 feet. The car situation has not 
improved greatly and the railroads have not entirely 
recovered from the effects of the recent floods. Prices 
remain firm. 

* * * 

Conditions have not changed greatly in the red cedar 
shingle market; cars continue to be very scarce and as 
a result transits are less numerous than usual and 

sellers are not willing to make any 
SHINGLES, great concessions. Embargoes hold 
LATH up shipments into eastern territory, 

and despite the poor demand sup- 
plies are getting low in retail yards and more interest 
is shown in quotations. It is very evident that many 
large housing schemes will be started early in the 
spring, and dealers with an eye to windward are get- 
ting in position to supply lumber and shingles to the 
builders. Logs are scarce and very high in price on 
the Pacifle coast and have a stiffening tendency on 
the market also. Cypress shingles are in better supply 
than some time ago, but stocks have not accumulated 
to the point where manufacturers have to go after busi- 
ness. Other shingles sell moderately well at firm prices, 
broadly speaking. Lath are not in so great demand as 
some time ago, but manufacturers, on the whole, are get- 
ting good prices and have no difficulty in moving such 
stock as can be shipped. 

* * * 

What is a manufacturer of lumber? This question 
sounds somewhat absurd, but if some large wholesalers 
and yard men had seriously asked this question some 

time ago they probably would be 
MARKET feeling a good deal better now. In- 
FACTORS formation was brought to Chicago 
this week that the Government’s 
definition of a manufacturer is liberal. It has been 
emphasized time and again that the Government will 
buy lumber only from manufacturers, but it now turns 
out that the Government considers any concern that 
has on hand a good stock of lumber a manufacturer. 
That is, any concern that owns a stock of lumber can 
sell it to the Government, provided the price made is 
as good as can be obtained from any other source. 
Also it will be the policy of the Government to buy 
lumber as near the point at which it is used as the price 
and supply will allow. There are many views on what 
the effect of the fuel order will be on the market for 
lumber. On a crowded city street an almost solid 
stream of automobiles moves along without any trouble. 
Let one machine stop, however, and the street becomes 
jammed for blocks. It is the same way with railroads. 
The thing that has been holding up business of late 1s 
the jam in transportation facilities; let this jam be 
removed and the whole delivering system will start 
again. Trade will be stimulated, production increased 
and the placing of orders for lumber augmented. Buy- 
ers may say that their firms are going to shut up shop 
entirely until the transportation jam is cleared, but 
profits are too long and too sweet to be neglected, rea- 
sons one lumberman. Another thinks that the de- 
mand for box lumber will be greatly increased in a few 
weeks if the transportation situation is really improved 
and that that end of the business may be expected to 
take a good deal more stock. Another expressed the 
idea that the decrease in transit cars is going to do 
harm to the manufacturer. The manufacturer puts 
cars in transit on a rising market and if the price 1s 
obtained more and more transits are shipped and 
orders on hand are neglected. This makes it possible 
to keep the market rising. It looks as tho the retailer 


gets ‘‘jobbed’’ on the transit car all the time. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most difficult problems confronting not 
only the individual American but business concerns 
is to determine what to do and what not to do during 
the progress of the war. There is no lack of patriotism, 
but because of the unprecedented conditions it is diffi- 
cult to lay down any specific rule to be followed during 
the war. An eminent eastern banker, in discussing the 
roblems of the war, made the rather broad, but never- 
theless true, statement that ‘‘ America’s first great vic- 
tory will be won when personal advantage and the per- 
sonal privilege of each of us have been submerged in 
unselfish devotion to the common cause.’’ This means 
that the first great victory will be won ‘‘when we have 
determined for ourselves the degree in which we shall 
recognize the two fundamental duties that rest upon us, 
duties of regulating in our individual lives the things 
to do and the things to do without during the progress 
of the war.’’ 

It is obvious that the business of peace can not go 
on as usual under the superimposed burden created by 
war, for the reason that the country has not the neces- 
sary machinery and labor and can not get them. It is 
also evident that the shop capacity of the country as 
well as other productive forces must be increased thru 
efficiency in order to supply the needs superimposed 
by the war. This means that our efforts must be 
directed with one constant aim before us, the aim to 
do our utmost to win the war. There has never been 
a time in the history of this country when work, 
economy and saving were so necessary. It is evident 
that our military forces can not win this war unsup- 
ported by the people at home; but give them the sup- 
port that they are entitled to and they will be invinci- 
ble. 

It has been remarked that war is grim business, and 
there is no longer any doubt that war is the principal 
business of this country as well as every allied country 
fighting Germany. Business experience clearly has 
proved that the best method of meeting a strong com- 
petitor is to study his weak methods and pattern after 
his strong methods. Too often we lose sight of the 
elements of strength in the methods adopted by a com- 


.petitor and devote all our energies to seeking out the 


weak points in his armor. Germany’s weak points are 
obvious, but it is useless to rely upon them to win this 
war because, unless we recognize to what extent these 
weak points have been fortified by the strong ones, we 
are likely to be misled as to Germany’s power of en- 
durance. 

Two things have been characteristic of Germany, not 
only during the war but in the long period previous to 
the war: organization and efficiency. Her organization 
of business has been under the direction of an autocracy, 
and military autocracy at that. This has resulted in 
the development of the greatest efficiency. It is, there- 
fore, evident that in order to overcome the great fight- 
ing machine of our enemies this country must develop 
an efficiency sufficient to combat that of Germany’s 
military and industrial organizations. The period 
of intensified training, Germany’s theories to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is furnishing the organized 
military forces that are able to combat Germany’s 
years of military training. This has been thoroly 
demonstrated by both France and England in the last 
two years and it will be demonstrated when the Amer- 
ican forces have finished their period of intensified 
training and are seasoned to the grim work confront- 
ing them. 

But what is required to make success certain is the 
organization and coordination of our industrial and 
financial strength at home, so as to give our fighting 
forces the support behind the lines that is necessary. 
This means that there must be greater codrdination 
of our energies at home with the view of developing 
greater efficiency. Much apprehension is felt over the 
methods of conducting the nation’s business during the 
course of the war, particularly the attitude toward that 
business termed nonessential. The policy that has been 
agitated to a considerable extent by some leading 
bankers and others, of complete self-denial on the part 
of the American people, has led to severe criticism, 


not only from business men but from some equally 
prominent bankers. There is no question that both 
elements in this controversy are seeking the same end 
and are animated by the same patriotic motives. The 
question is how best to accomplish the results. 

Obviously, the nation can afford no negative economy. 
That there is room for curtailment in unnecessary 
spending and a wise and wasteless use of our resources 
is evident. Waste is an economic offense and ‘is just 
as mischievous in its ill effect on a nation or a people 
in times of peace as in time of war, but the ability to 
trace the direct effects of waste in time of war is 
increased by the imperative requirements of the nation 
and the inadequate supply. 

Gates W. McGarrah, president of the Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank of New York and also of the 
New York Clearing House, is one of the prominent 
bankers in this country who have felt called upon to 
oppose the policy of complete self-denial on the part 
of the American people. He points out that ‘‘sacrifice 
that means self-punishment will be ruinous in the long 
run; business depression and starved minds and bodies 
will not go far in contributing to win the war.’’ He 
adds that the kind of thrift that makes for serious 
depression in business is wrong. At the same time, we 
can not afford to argue against spending, for the 
hoarder is a loss to the community and to himself. 
What is needed is spending, but spending in the right 
way. Spending for the war. This country needs to 
save money when that means saving commodities. 

It is essential and, as Mr. MecGarrah says, ‘‘is our 
supreme duty to keep our affairs, our bodies and our 
minds vigorous and wholesome, for if we are to have a 
long drain of war and are to emerge triumphant our 
country requires of us commercial and financial strength 
and moral and physical strength as well.’’ 

It may be well to analyze the requirements of this 
country briefly: The war expenses of 1918, according 
to present estimates, will not exceed 30 percent of the 
American people’s incomes. Evidently, therefore, that 
is not necessarily an embarrassing requirement, if we 
buckle down to common sense methods, cease to waste 
our resources, and to utilize them to the fullest extent. 
There is enough waste in individual effort in this coun- 
try to increase our production sufficiently to meet the 
1918 estimated war expenses without imposing a hard- 
ship upon any class of individuals. 

What is needed is a return to first principles and to 
get back to the habits of our grandfathers. To what 
extent the Civil War forced the developments of those 
habits of economy is a matter of conjecture. The late 
James J. Hill, a few years ago, just after the country 
had entered upon the period of waste and lavish expendi- 
tures that came with our tremendous prosperity, re- 
marked that it was not the ‘‘high cost of living’’ that 
was causing trouble in America but ‘‘the cost of high 
living.’? This remark had more sound sense in it than 
people at the time really appreciated. The American 
people will find, before they have progressed far with this 
war, that they will have to change their methods of 
living; ‘‘the cost of high living’’ will disappear. 

An instance of the extent to which this country has 
been wasting its substance is found in the item of cotton 
purchases. In the United States 35 pounds of cotton 
per capita are now required to make the cotton goods we 
wear in a year; in 1870, we used 12 pounds per capita. 
We therefore have increased our per capita consumption 
of cotton to nearly three-fold. Is that necessary? The 
war will show in the course of time that it is not. Our 
per capita consumption of sugar recently was 89 pounds 
a year; a generation ago it was one-half that amount. 
It seems, therefore, that there is ample room here for 
real economy. This does not mean that the American 
people must do without sugar, but there are many substi- 
tutes that can be used for sugar just as there are many 
substitutes that can be used for wheat. Curtailment in 
the use of sugar, in the use of wheat, pork, beef, and 
other food stuffs that can be exported to our Allies, who 
are in need of them, and to our armies, is a conservation 
that must be encouraged, and it can be accomplished 
without serious hardship. Any physician who has been a 


close student will tell that this country consumes too 
much meat; that the individual would be healthier and 
stronger if a larger percentage of his diet were made up 
of vegetables and fruit. Here again is an indication 
that we would be better as a nation if we got back to 
the methods of living of our grandfathers, 

Karly in the war former President Eliot, of Harvard, 
prepared a table showing the annual expense bill of 
American people for things that they put into their 
mouths that are not bread. This expense bill aggregated 
$3,915,000,000 and was made up of expenditures for 
liquor, tobacco, candy, ‘‘soft’’ drinks, tea, coffee, patent 
medicines and chewing gum. It does not follow that these 
items should be entirely cut out, but the man that smokes, 
for example, or the man that indulges in intoxicating 
liquors, if he is honest with himself, will admit that he 
could curtail his expenditures for those things to his 
own personal advantage from the standpoints of both 
his finances and his health, 

There is no question that there is a vast room for pri- 
vate economy in this country, but it is well to understand 
that this should be developed in a practical way. It may 
be well to study briefly what has taken place among 
our Allies in the three and a half years of war. There 
business has continued and they have carried on the war 
month after month with apparent success. In this coun- 
try the tendency has been to jerk business to a standstill 
in many lines of industry. Abroad the program, in both 
England and in France, has been ‘‘ production, more pro- 
duction, and still more production.’’ This is the program 
that ultimately must be adopted in this country, and not 
the present tendency to curtail production, 

The nonessentials thru the very force of circumstances 
will be compelled gradually to readjust to war require- 
ments. ‘Transportation and labor problems will be the 
most effective in bringing this about, while the require- 
ments for credit by the essential industries will render it 
more difficult for the nonessentials to obtain the neces- 
sary accommodations at the banks on a basis that will en- 
able them to continue with the narrow profits they com- 
mand for their products. Increased prices will have a 
natural effect of curtailing nonessential outputs, and in 
time these industries will be forced to utilize their idle 
shop capacity thru conversion for the manufacture of es- 
sentials in this war period. 

While we have been holding academic discussions about 
essential and nonessential industries in this country, 
Great Britain and France have been putting at least 50 
percent more effort into the work of converting every- 
thing into national strength. France, for example, is at 
this time turning out large quantities of fine perfumes 
and cosmetics and is exchanging them with other coun- 
tries for foods and war stuffs. Notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous drain upon the man power of France for her 
military operations, that country has increased the num- 
ber employed in industry 263 percent. A French corre- 
spondent points out that the number engaged in the pro- 
duction of food stuffs has doubled since the beginning 
of the war. The number engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals is now two and one-half times what it was in 
August, 1914; more than twice as many are engaged in 
rubber and paper industries, and so on down the line. 

France, therefore, has a large percentage of her man 
power mobilized and is putting nearly everyone else to 
work. That country has discovered the magic means of 
persuading her citizens to work harder and longer than 
heretofore. In the British Isles twice as many persons 
are actively employed as in a period of peace; this has 
been accomplished thru wholesale employment, the Gov- 
ernment where necessary providing elaborate training 
schools for the preparation of those untrained. Women 
have gone into industrial work, and in the munition fac- 
tories of England nearly 1,000,000 women are working. 
About 80 percent of the persons employed in making 
shells, fuse and grenades are women; half the workers 
in the picric acid plants are women and four-fifths of 
workers in the T. N. T. plants are women. It is evident 
that the women of England are just as courageous as are 
the men in the trenches, for they are risking their lives 
in those dangerous pursuits of manufacturing the high 
explosives that the armed men in the trenches are using. 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 


Altho East St. Louis, Ill., led in the percentage of gain 
in building operations last year, operations in 1918 promise 
to be more active than in 1917, considerable construction 
work being under way or projected, according to Joseph 
N. Fining, general manager of the Chamber of Commerce of 
East St. Louis, who says: ‘There has been more or less 
unwarranted fear among investors and corporations about 
starting construction work on account of the high cost of 
labor and materials. Fortunately this dread was but very 
little apparent in East St. Louis, and now it has disappeared 
altogether. It is a mistake to defer building projects be- 
cause of high prices. There is every indication that the 
Scales never will be so low again as formerly, and consider- 
ing existing conditions it is obvious that costs will remain 
4s high for ten years or so. Costs undoubtedly will remain 
high thruout the war. And it is evident that they can not 
descend for seven or eight years after the war, for the post- 
bellum period will be devoted to the rehabilitation of prac- 
tically all of continental Europe, with continued develop- 
Ment in the United States. If those who have postponed 
building will consider that costs in this line have advanced 
Telatively less than in most other lines, and if they will 
Spread the building cost over the investment capital thru 
a term of years, in which earnings also will be large, they 
will find that the total construction cost will equalize to a 
low basis, This promises to be a year of great development. 
The thing to do is to go ahead and build.” 

House building in Baltimore, Md., has been deferred to such 
an extent that a scarcity of accommodations is beginning to 
make itself felt and the deficiency will have to be made up, 
regardless of the high cost of materials and the scarcity of 

bor. In addition, the Bethlehem Steel Co. has now com- 
dle arrangements with the Federal Government for the 








erection of a large number of frame cottages and barracks 


for the additional forces which it is desired to employ espe- . 


cially in the ship building yard at Sparrows Point, near 
Saltimore, The plans as agreed upon provide for the erec- 
tion of perhaps 1,200 houses at Dundalk, near Sparrows 
Point, and to put the company in a position to do this the 
Government will advance $5,700,000, to be repaid in fifteen 
years, with interest at 4 percent a year. Part of the money 
will be used at once to erect club houses and barracks just 
across the creek from Sparrows Point for the unmarried men 
in order that there may be no needless delay in getting the 
additional forces and taking care of them. Workers will be 
encouraged to buy the homes, the installments being made 
easy, just like rent. Any workmen who becomes dissatisfied 
and wants to move away can turn his home back to the 
company and will receive the amount he may have paid there- 
on. The town to be erected at Dundalk is to be a model in 
every way with regard to sanitation and conveniences, gar- 
dens and recreation centers. The improvement will call for 
great quantities of lumber and should keep the trade here 
busy, especially as much other construction will be going up 
at the same time. 

Construction operations in Detroit, Mich., for which per- 
mits were taken out last week show estimated cost of $121,- 
065, which is several thousand dollars larger than the prev- 
ious week’s totals, but only about one-fifth of the totals for 
the corresponding week of 1916. Permits for December, 
1917, show expenditures of $1,107,125, as compared with 
$3,990,110 for December, 1916. ‘Total expenditures for 1917 
as shown by permits issued was $39,668,800. Detroiters 
point with pride to the fact that these figures show the 
city about $9,000,000 ahead of Cleveland, long time rival 
for fourth city honors, in the year’s building operations. 


BUILDING FIELD 


During last week twelve building contracts were filed for 
record at San Francisco, representing a total investment of 
$43,000. There were twelve building permits issued during 
the week, showing a total valuation of $36,000. While 
recent building statistics at San Francisco have indicated a 
cessation of larger construction operations, architects re- 
port a revival in apartment houses, factorles, loft buildings 
and work of the institutional type. Some new residences, 
also, are on the lists for construction within the next few 
months. This means a larger proportion of lumber to be 
used than has entered into the construction of the numerous 
large office buildings and other structures that have recently 
been completed in the downtown district of that city. 

Building permits filed at Detroit during the last week 
show cost estimates of $738,570, which compares with $121,- 
065 for the previous week, ‘The figures are also nearly 
double those for the same week in 1916. More than half is 
contributed by the cost of additional buildings projected for 
the Lincoln Motor Co., which is making the Liberty airplane 
engine, A new estimate of building activities in Detroit, 
compiled by the statistician of the department of buildings 
shows that city third in building operations, being exceeded 
in 1917 only by New York and Chicago. Altho Boston is 
classed above Detroit in the list, with operations represent- 
ing an expenditure of $60,000,000, it is explained that these 
figures represent building operations in the whole Boston 
metropolitan district. 

Last week was a very good one for Philadelphia building 
contractors, there being about 100 contracts given out. 
While the majority of these were for alterations and minor 
additions the aggregate represents a good deal of work in 
the building line and gives ground for optimism by con- 
tractors and dealers in building material. 
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OF GERMAN BIRTH, HE IS MARKEDLY PATRIOTIC 


Banker Lumberman Shows His Americanism by Urging 
Change in Name of Bank 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 22.—Unusual interest attaches 
to the expression of loyalty recently made by Benjamin 
Heinemann, president of the B. Heinemann Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., a native-born German but long a citizen 
of the United States, in urging the stockholders of the 
National German-American Bank of Wausau to change 
the name of the institution to the American National 
Bank of Wausau. The change was unanimously made. 
Mr. Heinemann has been president of the bank for 
many years. His expression was as follows: 

Our next order of business will be the election of directors, 
but before proceeding to that business a resolution will be 
offered to you affecting a change in the name of this bank. 
Before this resolution is offered your president feels it his 
duty to say a few words on the subject. 

We are unhappily at war with Germany, a war which may 
last for years. This is much more unhappy from the fact 
that a great many of our citizens either came from Germany 
or are of German descent, but, as President Wilson has wisely 
said, “We are not warring against the Germans, but against 
the German dynasty and its jJunkerdom, which is overbearing 
and insulting and a domineering party, on which account they 
are much hated by the Germans in Germany as well as by 
people in other countries.” 

I was born near Heidelberg and my ancestors, back to my 
great grand-parents, always lived there. I emigrated to 
America in 1869 at the age of 19 years. After an absence of 
forty-five years 1 visited my old home in 1914, I was caught 
in the war and was in the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main 
when war was declared with Russia and France, and within 
a day or two every hotel sign, business sign or firm bearing 
Russian or French names were either obliterated or covered 
with some cloth or taken down or demolished. 

War was declared by England against Germany a few days 
later and I remember of going to the station to get rail- 
road accommodations for Holland to sail from there to 
America. I saw a large crowd in front of a hotel demanding 
the sign “English Hotel” be removed. 

These acts were not only committed in Germany, but in all 
other countries against the enemy country. It is very credit- 
able to this country that no such demonstrations have taken 
place here, The American nation, coming out of the melt 
ing pot of all nations, is by nature a very generous nation. 

No animosity or bad feeling has been shown against the 
Germans or even against those who were pronounced pro 
Germans or those who were still citizens of Germany, except 
ing in isolated cases, Such cases will come up among all 
nations under existing conditions. 

No demands by either the Government or the public have 
been made to change the name of German firms or signs or 
titles, but, considering all things from all sides and wishing 
to show our sincere loyalty to the most glorious and the most 
liberty loving country on the face of the earth, the United 
States of America, | am expressing the wish, and your board 
of directors unanimously recommend, that the name of this 
bank shall be changed to the “American National Bank of 


Wausau,” 


STATISTICS DEPICT NORTHERN PINE SITUATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan, 22.—While lumber ,ship 
ments by northern pine mills for 1917 showed a de 
crease of 17.1 percent compared with the figures for 
1916, production showed an even greater falling off of 
21.9 percent. The statisties for December and for the 
completed year, as compiled by Seeretary H. 8. Childs of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, are as 
follows: 















Production 
1916 1917 Decrease 

December ..... 12,888,310 5,771,441 7,116,869 
Year ; ..... 786,855,310 614,159,155 172,696,155 

Shipments 
December ..... 63,977,227 43, 112 20,423,115 31.0 
Year .........984,240,298 815,573,750 168,666,548 17.1 

Lath Production 
1916 1917 

SNE DIR ee PCE ee 2,452,750 1,499,725 


capa ama pe ieat tem 198926350 1247496241 
Lath Shipments 

December 10,992,950 7,029,250 

(2, ja) ES Sean Seamer 176,847,975 160,114,825 


Stocks of lumber on hand at twenty-eight mills in the 
territory of the Northern Pine association as reported 
and estimated for Jan. 1 aggregated 451,190,600 feet, 
compared with 695,133,647 feet on hand Jan. 1, 1917. 
The report shows a marked shrinkage in stocks, with 
the exception of inch selects and thick finish. The 
summary of the reports is as follows: 


Feet Percent Feet Percent 
Kinds 1918 1918 1917 1917 
Dimension ........ 54,687,700 17.6 86,113,846 18.4 


Common boards and 









strips ... 59.6 284,532,128 60.7 
Inch selects 8.3 28,800,625 6.1 
Thick finish... 8.4 29,162,081 6.2 
Thick common. 5.7 38,526,767 8.2 
Short box. a 1,998,200 

Totals .... 311,190,600 100.0 469,133,647 100.0 
Estimated 140,000,000 ..e. 226,000,000 ates 

Totals . 451,190,600 695,133,647 
Pickets : 

Square .. 1,901,900 262,000 

. See ne Se) ox | ope ata e aos 
Lath (pieces)... 49,206,700 68,836,350 
Lath estimated. 5,000,000 8,000,000 

Total lath. 54,206,700 76,836,350 


Pine shingles... 420,000 





EIGHT-HOUR DAY GOES INTO EFFECT 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 19.—The 8-hour day went into 
effect without a hitch in the camps and mills of twenty 
of the leading lumber companies operating in the Spo- 
kane field, according to reports from manufacturers. A 
number of the smaller mills, not signatory to the agree- 
ment as originally outlined, put the scale into effect, 
being forced to the move to keep their labor. One small 
mill, suffering under a misapprehension, cut wages 20 per- 
cent with the cut from ten to eight hours, and the men 
walked out until the old wage was restored. 

A new development of the 8-hour labor situation in the 


mills of the Inland Empire is the proposal to increase the 
day by working ten hours with overtime for the two extra 
hours’ work. 

The Lumber & Mill Workers’ Union of Spokane, in 
expectation of this suggestion which is now being con- 
sidered by employers, has passed resolutions in which it 
declares vigorous opposition to the introduction of the 
contract system, and insists that time and a half should 
be paid for overtime work. The object of the union 
men, they state, is not the securing of overtime with more 
pay, but a guaranty that they may have shorter hours 
and more leisure time. 


TELLS OF EMPTY CAR SITUATION 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Jan. 21.—N. F. Knight, New Or- 
leans agent of the American Railway Association, today 
summed up as follows the empty car situation with ref- 
erence to the movement of orders placed by the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau with the southern mills: 

There are plenty of cars to be had, both open and closed, 
at this time, but to most of the points to which shipments 
are destined there are embargoes in effect by the various 
rail lines and practically no shipments are being made just 
at this time to points north of the Ohio River or beyond 
Potomac Yards, Va. 

There is no difficulty in securing equipment and making 
shipments to the various southern ports, or to cantonments, 
aviation fields etc. in the South and West. 

Railroad and Government officials generally express the 
opinion, however, that most of the embargoes now in effect 
will be raised within the next few days, or as soon as better 
weather sets in in the Kast and the present freight conges- 
tion is relieved. 


NEW ENGLAND FORESTER MAKES GOOD IN SCOTLAND 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 21.—Karle Maurice Brockway, 
formerly connected with the wood inspection department 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad and with the Massa- 
chusetts State forestry department, is now assistant fore- 
man of Unit No. 1, of the New England sawmill regi- 
ment, cutting and making lumber in the forests of north- 
ern Seotland for the Allies’ use in the trenches. Mr. 
Brockway enlisted with the outfit last June when the 
first call came for bright young American lumbermen 











New England Forester and Lumberman Who Has Made Good 
Vith Sawmill Units in Scotland, 


to go over and cut the merchantable timber on the an- 
cestral estates of titled Scots and Englishmen. 

The young man writes home glowing reports of the 
excellence of the work of the American units, how they 
are beating all former records in sawmill work in the 
British Isles, and how King George highly complimented 
them on the splendid results of their first six months’ lum- 
bering on British soil. Nothing but highest praise of 
the fine hospitality of the English and Scottish people 
toward the young lumbermen is contained in Brock- 
way’s letters. He states that the treatment of the 
lumbermen by the British has been exceptional. They 
have done all in their power to make the work go smoothly 
and to entertain the young men when off duty. 





REPORT OF HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for December, 1917, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, shows a total original inspection of 12,- 
397,176 feet and reinspections of 33,957 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
lows: 











Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspected 
Chinago, Til... <<<. 1,118,062 Jellico, Tenn...... 121,139 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 643,594 sristol, Tenn.,.... 185,225 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 24,561 Asheville, N, C.... 117,620 
Detroit, Mich...... 475,799 Cincinnati, Ohio... 431,392 
Grand Rapids, Mich.1,020,583 Louisville, Ky...... 316,472 
St. Louis, Mo...... 574,227 Brooklyn, N. Y.... 189,961 
| aes 204,963 Bumaio, N.Y... 282,567 
A ae 212,144 Pittsburgh, Pa..... 75, 
Memphis, Tenn..... 597,844 Philadelphia, Pa.... 407,773 
New Orleans, La... 479,269 ‘Toronto, Ont...... 119,809 
OONDAK, DMiis cng aces 158,457 Boston, Mass...... 266,855 
Demopolis, Ala..... 147,181 -_ 
Helena, Ark....... 226,410 MOI oo Genome oe 8,681,777 


Nashville, Tenn.... 183,542 


Inspections made by fee inspectors were as follows: 
Menominee, Mich... 357,434 Ludington, Mich... 36,269 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 519,880 Oshkosh, Wis...... 332,021 
Traverse City, Mich. 729,722 Boyne City, Mich.. 18% 


Mscanaba, Mich.... 50,703 Sault Ste Marie.... 152,077 

Petoskey, Mich..... 417,778 Baltimore, Md..... 107,892 
Pellston, Mich..... 33,138 ae 
Nast Jordan, Mich. 131,399 st) +t Uns Pa ea 3,715,399 
Manistee, Mich..... 657,119 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 33,957 feet. 


MAKING A BIG DRIVE FOR AIRPLANE SPRUCE 


Company Formed to Speed Up the Work—Supply 
Difficulties Treated Whimsically 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., Jan. 19.—A number of 
prominent Grays Harbor lumbermen and bankers have 
incorporated the Aircraft Spruce & Lumber Co., thru 
which organization they propose to make a big drive for 
spruce airplane material. The plan involves the em- 
ployment of between 4,000 and 5,000 men and the use 
of every known facility for getting out clear and straight 
grained spruce in wing beam length in immense quanti- 
ties, the initial delivery to begin within the next ten 
days. 

The company has given the Government a bond of 
$200,000 for the fulfilment of its contract obligations. 
That amount is also the capital stock of the company 
as shown in the articles of incorporation. 

Those who make up the organization have millions of 
dollars behind them. ‘They include Alex Polson and 
Robert Polson, of the Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam; 
A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Hoquiam, who is also president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; W. J. Patterson, an Aberdeen 
banker; Phil J. Mourant, a contractor; H. P. Brown, 
manager of the Humptulips Logging Co., Aberdeen, and 
Thomas Soule, of the Stearnsville Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Stearnsville, Wash. The officers of the concern are 
Alex Polson, president; Robert Polson, vice president; 
W. J. Patterson, treasurer; A. L. Paine, secretary; H. P. 
Brown, assistant secretary, and Phil J. Mourant, general 
manager. 

It is proposed to get out the timber by hand logging, 
steam logging, riving, power splitting and even by the 
use of small portable sawmills, as the individual prob 
lems of the numerous locations which the company has 
chosen necessitate. Transportation problems involve the 
building of railroads and motor truck roads, for motor 
trucks will be used in large numbers. It is announced 
that the feeding of probably 4,000 to 5,000 men widely 
seattered over a difficult stretch of country is a big 
problem that has been satisfactorily solved. It is be- 
lieved that the Aircraft Spruce & Lumber Co. will be 
a big factor in quickly getting out the from 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 feet of airplane spruce the Government 
needs monthly. ‘The men who are behind the project 
are accustomed to handling big things and are familiar 
with fimber and logging. 

The trouble that is being experienced in getting the 
needed supply of spruce lumber in Washington and Ore 
gon for the Government airplane production program 
is well known, The millmen in the West who are trying 
to cut the spruce to conform to the Government. speci- 
fications for this material are also having trouble in trying 
to make the spruce log turn out some lumber that will 
come up to the very particular specifications of the Gov- 
ernment. All of which makes of considerable interest the 
following suggestion received by the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN -from H. N. Ormsbee, of Elam, Ormsbee & Staples, 
logging engineers, timber estimators and surveyors of 
San Francisco: 

All airplane spruce shall be logged with flying machines. 
sent to the mill on an aerial tram and cut into upper grades 
by a bird of a sawyer. It shall not have a wane exceeding 
that of the moon, be trimmed by an air-lift trimmer, piled 
in the yard, air dried and shipped to the receiving point by 


an air-line railroad, subject to inspection and acceptance by 
a hawkeyed official of the aviation corps. 


SOUTHERN PINE MILLS PERMITTED TO OPERATE 


New OrwLEANS, LaA., Jan. 21.—Tho the application 
of Dr. Garfield’s close-down order to sawmill operations 
received verying interpretations over the southern lum- 
ber belt, resulting in more or less uncertainty and con- 
fusion, advices received here indicate that most of the 
mills continued operation as usual, some because their 
waste was badly needed to relieve fuel shortages in their 
respective communities and others because they were get- 
ting out Government orders. In an effort to clarify the 
situation, the Southern Pine Association last Saturday 
telegraphed direct to Fuel Administrator Garfield stating 
the position of the southern sawmills and requesting per- 
mission to operate. A reply was received Monday to the 
effect that ‘‘sawmills are permitted to run to such an 
extent as is necessary to furnish the usual supply of coal 
to consumers. The local fuel administrator is authorized 
to regulate extent of operations.’’ Whether the word 
‘‘eoal’’ in the foregoing was mistakenly substituted for 
fuel is uncertain. 

But meanwhile State Fuel Administrator O’Kelly had 
received Sunday a telegram making certain modifications 
of former rulings with respect to sawmills to the effect 
that no sawmill would be permitted to operate unless it 
was operating on its own waste wood and furnishing fuel 
for the community in which it was located. This appar- 
ently covered the ease of most sawmills, while leaving 
some doubt about the status of box factories and planing 
mills. However, the local administration granted permits 
for the operation of several local box factories and at 
least one cooperage plant. 

The Southern Pine Association received also today a 
wire from President Charles 8. Keith, as follows: 

Have wire from Heyworth: ‘No shipyards are affected 
by holiday coal order, nor any places where entire organiza- 
tion is engaged on fleet corporation work. The purpose of 
the Federal Government in issuing the fuel order thru Dr. 
Garfield was to cause a cessation of outbound shipments from 
mills for a period of five days in order to clean up conges- 


tion. This order applies to all mills except those engaged 
in getting out ship timbers.” 


PPD PPD PPP PPP 


Tue Consul General at Sidney, Australia, has trans- 
mitted the name of a person who desires to be placed in 
communication with American tanners wishing to import 
tanning material. The name and address of the inquirer 
may be obtained at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., or its codperative offices 
by referring to File No. 94727. 
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PLANTS BURNING WOOD WASTE ALLOWED TO RUN 


State Administrator Rules That Woodworking Plants 
Furnishing Fuel to Homes May Run 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 21.—The following order 
was issued today by United States Fuel Administrator 
Arthur T. Williams, of Florida: 

Exempt lumber mills and woodworking plants burning their 
own waste for fuel or furnishing waste for fuel to inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding territory from the order of the 19th. 

This order clarifies the atmosphere of the uncertainty 
that has enveloped the lumber industry ever since the 
United States Fuel Administrator issued his ban to the 
manufacturers of the eastern half of this nation. Monday 
morning saw Jacksonville and its environs in the hard 
and fast grasp of the Garfield order, with the cold wave 
signal flying in a stiff breeze from the crest of the 
Government’s observatory and a steady dropping of the 
thermometer. It also saw the city filled with prominent 
lumber manufacturers from all sections of this territory, 
all anxious to know the latest from headquarters and all 
utterly ‘‘up a tree’’ as to what they shall do with their 
sawmills. Particularly was this true of the millmen who 
have Government contracts on hand, with Uncle Sam 
pressing them hard for deliveries. In many sections also 
these millmen supply all fuel for heating and cooking 
purposes to their fellow townsmen. Not only did these 
manufacturers exhibit the utmost consternation so far 
as the operation of their plants is concerned, but they 
reported that their entire communities were in dire distress 
for fuel. They appealed here to headquarters of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and the headquar- 
ters of the shipping board. Secretary E. C. Harrell was 
not able to give his members any definite instructions 
owing to the confusion of the several interpretations of 
the Garfield order and Manager W. C. McGowan of the 
shipping board was not able to shed much additional 
light on the complicated situation. Things were at ‘‘sixes 
and sevens’’ until State Fuel Administrator Williams 
issued the above order upon instructions from Washington 
to ‘fuse his good judgment in the matter.’’ 


TELLS OF WORK OF SAFETY FIRST COUNCIL 


Everett, WAsH., Jan. 19.—At a meeting held in the 
Commerce Building by, the Kverett Safety Council, Clar- 
ence Parker, safety engineer, gave a report on the activ- 





have been replaced by new men, according to the com- 
pany officials. 

Federal Conciliator Rogers has been here for more than 
a week, supposedly to settle the differences between the 
men and their employers, but the strike was called after 
his arrival. Representatives of the Federal Shipping 
Board are enroute to Beaumont to adjust matters. 

The Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., which 
is building four Government boats and four for the com- 
mercial trade; the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co., which 
is building four hulls for the Government, and McBride 
& Law, who are constructing two Government ships, have 
all put on night runs and are now operating twenty hours 
a day, with two shifts of ten hours each, paying the men 
on a basis of eight hours a day. These companies and 
J. N. McCammon, who is building two hulls for the Gov- 
ernment, have been authorized to adopt a minimum scale 
of 37144 cents an hour for common labor. This class of 
labor is striking for 40 cents an hour, while the carpen- 
ters are asking $6 a day. Foremen want $7 a day. 

The house building carpenters in Beaumont have been 
out for more than a week, and there is no indication of 
a settlement being made in the near future. Their union 
ordered the strike on the same basis, asking $6 a day for 
carpenters and $7 for foremen. They have been receiving 
$5 and $6 a day, respectively. 





LUMBER COMPANY OCCUPIES ITS NEW OFFICES 


Building Is Specially Planned to Meet Its Needs—Up- 
to-Date Equipment Facilitates Business 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 21.—One of the finest and 
most up to date office buildings ever built for a north- 
western lumber concern is now occupied by the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, employer of 1,000 men, in this 
city. Completed at a cost of $12,000, the company fur- 
nishing all the material, it stands at the entrance to 
the company’s cargo mill’s yards in this city and is a 
creditable monument to the ingenuity of Architect T. F. 
Doan, of Bellingham, who has familiarized himself with 
the type of buildings needed by modern lumber and 
logging companies. 

The building consists of two stories and a basement 
and occupies a ground area 46x75 feet, aside from the 
porch and large fireproof vault, all of which are built 
up on eighty piles driven to a rock foundation. On 








INTERIOR VIEW OF GENERAL OFFICES OF BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS 


ities of the organization in accident prevention during 
the last six months of 1917. There were 255 accidents in 
mills of Everett during the specified period, and out of 
that number fifty-eight have been rejected and on sixty- 
eight no action has been taken up to date. There have 
been two deaths in six months as a result of accidents in 
local lumber mill plants. The amount paid by the Indus- 
trial Insurance Commission was $10,782.22, while the 
amount contributed by members of the Everett Safety 
Council for the six-month period reached $29,410.26. 

The council feels that it is now in a position to demand 
of the State commission an individual rating based on 
the individual hazard in each plant, as members have paid 
out $18,628.04 more than the State department expended 
because of accidents in Everett industries. The reduction 
in the cost of accidents was due, said the report, to the 
accident prevention work accomplished by the safety 
engineer. In view of this saving, the council authorized 
Mr. Parker to carry on the work of similar organizations 
in Bellingham, Gray’s Harbor, Tacoma, Seattle, Centralia 
and South Bend, at the expense of Everett employers. 
The report further sets forth that $14,777 was paid 
claimants during the first six months of 1917, as against 
$10,782 for the final six months of the same year. 





SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDERS STRIKE 


a Beaumont, Trx., Jan. 21,—Demanding adoption of the 

Pacific coast scale’’ of wages, approximately 400 union 
men—ship carpenters and common laborers—struck here 
last Friday, causing the shipbuilding plants of Henry 
laggio and the Tarver Shipbuilding Corporation to 
‘lose down entirely. A few men walked out at the other 
four local ship yards, but the strike has had no effect 
on the construction of ships for the Government. 

In the Piaggio yard two vessels are being built for Mr. 
4ggio’s own use and the Tarver concern is building 
. small schooner, which, it is understood, will be for sale. 
~bout 300 men walked out at the Piaggio yard and about 
fifty at the Tarver plant. Fifty other members of the 
inion employed in the yards where Government boats are 

ig built responded to the strike order but all of these 
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approaching the structure the visitor is impressed with 
the pleasing outlines of the architecture, which is semi- 
colonial with Spanish inclinations. A sense of com 
pleteness and solidity is given by the fluted columns 
with Ionic caps and simple ornamentation surround- 
ing the main entrance. The impression that no ex- 
pense has been spared to fulfill every requirement is 
conveyed by the front or main entrance, whose large 
lobby has a splendid display of veneered fir paneled 
work on walls and ceiling, the whole worked out in 
pleasing patterns. The appearance of ampleness is 
carried further by the wide and easy staircase leading 
to the second floor. 


The long counter and check windows enable the of 
fice force to expedite business without a hitch. Leading 
from the right of the lobby are three doors, one con 
necting with the private offices of Secretary J. H. Pren 
tice, a second opening into the private office of Gen- 
eral Superintendent C. L. Flynn, who ably assisted in 
planning the building, and the third giving entrance to 
the general offices of the clerical force and the private 
office of Treasurer F. E. Frost. The second floor con- 
tains the offices of President J. H. Bloedel, Vice Presi- 
dent J. J. Donovan and his private secretary, and F. C. 
Riley, logging superintendent. Mr. Bloedel’s offices, 
which have a beautiful paneled wainscoting and an elabo- 
rate fireplace, also serve as a meeting place for the 
company’s directors. Other divisions of the second floor 
are utilized for drafting, map rooms and storage rooms. 
Every room is lighted by large American plate glass 
windows and ventilated by special foul air ducts. All 
offices have heated and ventilated closets for wraps and 
coats. 


The basement contains all the plumbing, well arranged 
for both sexes, and the steam heating plant, besides much 
space for storage and fuel. The vault is accessible 
from the basement and main floor. Special attention 
was given to the electrical lighting system, all wires 
being run in conduits and outlets placed for each par- 
ticular individual. 

Two time clocks are conveniently arranged for all em 
ployees to register from the building’s exterior. 





BREAK OF OHIO ICE GORGE DISASTROUS 


Logs and Motor Boats Carried Away by the Ice on the 
Ohio River 





Cairo, InL., Jan, 22.—Last Thursday an ice gorge 
broke in the Ohio River at Grand Chain, some distance 
from Cairo up the river. When the gorge reached this 
city it took the log boom and many valuable logs down 
stream belonging to the Peterson-Miller Box Co., this city, 
and the loss was rather heavy. 

The greatest loss, however, in the way of losing logs 
and gas boats was felt at Mound City, seven miles up 
the river from Cairo. The loss by the gorge up there is 
summed up briefly as follows according to estimates 
made by the Mound City parties themselves: 

The Hendrix Sawmill Co. lost $2,000 worth of logs 
and a gas boat. 

The Williamson-Kuny Lumber Co. lost its log boom, 
log float and gas boat. The logs were valued at 
$2,000. A huge derrick held by five steel cables was 
carried down as far as the ship yards and later re- 
covered. The steel cables were snapped off like so many 
strings. 

The Glen & Campbell heading mill lost about $3,000 
worth of logs, but saved its gas boat. 

The A. L. Bartlett Co. lost $5,000 worth of logs and 
a gas boat. 

The Inman Veneer & Panel Co. suffered no damage 
as it had all its logs in a chute between the island 
and the river and these were safe. 

Three barges of logs owned by the Barrett: fleet, of 
Cairo, and reputed to be worth $30,000, were closely 
watched and the ice was dynamited to keep the barges 
intact. 

A Chicago & Eastern Illinois track barge from Joppa 
floated down the river and has lodged near Cairo. 
Some of it can be recovered. 

Two cradles and inelines belonging to the Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. at Cairo were lost when the ice 
gorge passed this way. One of them held an empty 
coal car and this went into the river. 





IN TROUBLE OVER SWITCHING ARRANGEMENTS 
Cairo, Inu., Jan, 22—The Bartelme Lumber Co., the 
latest lumber acquisition to Cairo, is establishing a nice 
business here and locating a valuable plant which has 
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OFFICE BUILDING OF BLOEDEL DONOVAN LUMBER MILLS AT BELLINGHAM 


been brought here by Minneapolis parties. Manager John- 
son has been having his troubles along with the pleasures 
of building up a business in a new community. The 
sartelme company located its industry on the Iron Moun- 
tain Railroad line and it was necessary to use a part of 
a street, little used, in the western section of this city. 
The city authorities have signized their intention of help 
ing the new company in any reasonable way and have 
offered leases of the part of the street wanted, but the 
hitch has arisen because the railroad company insists on 
the Bartelme company getting that part of the street 
vacated. 

The city, however, has flatly refused to give a vaca 
tion order because in the event of the Bartelme company 
leaving this city at any time the city, under existing laws 
would lose control of that part of the street vacated, and 
it would revert to the railroad company. On the other 
hand, the city offers to give the Bartelme company a 
lease or an easement of some kind that will permit it to 
use the said street for switching purposes, the street 
thereby remaining the property of the city at all times. 

Manager Johnson and his company have spent several 
months and several hundred dollars in a legal way and 
their patience is only exceeded by the splendid business 
they are building in Cairo. 





PROMINENT TEXAS LUMBERMAN IS HONORED 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 21.—At the first meeting of the 
new board of directors of the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce, held last week, Ben 8. Woodhead was unani 
mously elected president. As president of the Beaumont 
Lumber Co,, Mr. Woodhead has been actively identified 
with the lumber industry of southeastern Texas for many 
years. Charles E. Walden, vice president of the George 
W. Smyth Lumber Co., was elected to head the civic 
bureau, 


PARADA 
Tue United States overseas forces will use the metric 


system of measurement in order to avoid confusion with 
present standards of measurement in Europe. 
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“CIVILIAN ARMY” NEEDS MANY WORKERS 


Qualified Persons Can Render Important Service— 
Work Required Is Essential for Winning War 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The United States Civil 
Service Commission is conducting an extensive campaign 
for the purpose of securing immediately the thousands of 
civilian workers needed in the ordnance department of 
the army, to serve in this country. These men and women, 
mostly the former, are essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Without an eflicient civilian army be- 
hind the actual fighting forces the latter are impotent. 
Hence it is the duty ot every man and woman—insofar 
as women are needed—who is in position to serve seriously 
to consider their country’s call, provided of course that 
they are qualified to fill any of the positions listed, which 
are as follows: 

Clerical Positions 
2,000 stenographers and typewriters, men and women, $1,100 
to $1,200 a year. ; i 
2,000 typewriter operators, men and women, $1,100 to $1,200 
a year, 
2,000 general clerks, men and women, $1,100 a year. 

500 index and catalog clerks, men and women, $1,100 to 

$1,200 a year. : 

200 clerks qualified in business administration, $1,200 to 

$1,500 a year, Pe 

800 schedule clerks, men and women, $1,400 to $1,600 a 

year. 

300 production clerks, not more than $1,500 a year, 

200 clerks qualified in statistics or accounting, $1,100 to 

$1,800 a year. 
100 statisticians, $1,800 a year. ; 
100 multigraph operators, men and women, $1,000 to $1,200 
a year. 
Testing Positions 

200 engineers of tests of ordnance material, $1,500 to $2,400 
a year, 

200 assistant engineers of tests of ordnance material, $1,000 
to $1,500 a year. 

Mechanical Trades Positions 
2,500 machinists, $4 a day. 

500 machine operators, $2.75 a day. 

200 drop forgers, $5.75 a day (piecework). 

300 tool makers, $4.50 a day. 

Large numbers in practically all other trades. 


Drafting Positions 

500 mechanical draftsmen, $800 to $1,800 a year. 

50 gauge designers, $2,000 to $3,000 a year. 

100 apprentice draftsmen, $480 a year. 

Inspection Positions 
300 inspectors of small-arms ammunition, $1,500 to $2,400 
a year. ; 

100 inspectors of artillery ammunition (high-explosive 

shell loading), $1,500 to $2,400 a year. uet 

100 inspectors of artillery ammunition (forgings), $1,500 

to $2,400 a year. : 7 

100 inspectors of artillery ammunition (ballistics), $1,500 

to $2,400 a year. : eae 

800 inspectors of field artillery ammunition steel, $1,500 to 

$2,400 a year. p : 

300 assistant inspectors of field artillery ammunition steel, 

$3.50 to $5.00 a day. ; 

500 inspectors of small arms, $1,500 to $2,400 a year, 

100 inspectors of material for small arms, $1,000 to $1,800 

a year. ‘ z im 

100 assistant inspectors of cannon forgings, $1,500 to $2,400 

a year. owe ; vie 

100 assistant inspectors of finished machine parts, $1,500 to 

$2,400 a year. 

100 assistant inspectors of gunfire control instruments, 

$1,200 to $1,500 a year. ; 

50 assistant inspectors of steel helmets, $1,000 to $1,800 a 

year. 

50 assistant inspectors of cleaning and preserving mate- 

rials, $1,000 to $1,800 a year. : 

400 inspectors and assistant inspectors of powder and ex- 

plosives, $1,400 to $2,400 a year. 

Salaries named are the usual salaries at entrance. 
Higher or lower initial salaries may be paid in exceptional 
cases. Positions paying salaries higher than those named 
are usually filled thru promotion. : 

Men only are wanted, unless otherwise specified. 

For further information application should be made to 
the representative of the United States Civil Service 
Commission at the post office or customhouse in any city, 
or to the Civil Service Commission in Washington, D. C. 
Except for the positions of stenographer and typewriter, 
typewriter operator, multigraph operator, and general 
clerk, applicants are not assembled for a written examina- 
tion but are rated principally upon their education, train- 
ing and experience, as shown by their applications and 
corroborative evidence. 
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EXPERT FORESTERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


New Or.EAns, La., Jan. 21.—A conference of expert 
foresters to consider the forest problems of the southern 
States was held here Friday and Saturday of last week. 
The use of wood as fuel, the problem of fire protection 
and the question of reforestation in connection with cut- 
over land development were the principal subjects dis- 
cussed. 

Because of the acute fuel shortage, the use of wood as 
fuel was given first attention. After general discus- 
sion, a committee was appointed to draft a statement 
of the conference views on the matter. The following 
was submitted and approved: 

In view of the coal shortage and the suffering thruout 
the southern States and elsewhere for want of fuel, we be- 
lieve 

That the immense supply of wood left in the forest after 
logging in the form of tops and slash, and also mill waste, 
which would make excellent fuel wood, should be utilized 
as far as possible, 

That owners of woodland should exercise discretion in 
meeting the emergency situation, by cutting defective, 
diseased and inferior growth and thinning out crowded 
stands of pine and hardwood, 

Taat the Forest Service should cojperate with the War 
Department in getting in touch with available supplies of 
wood going to waste in logging areas, accumulating sup- 
plies for future use, and thereby relieving the local shortage 
of wood fuel which exists over large areas in the vicinity of 
army cantonments. 

That railroads should stop the burning of discarded ties 
= place them at the disposal of State fuel administra- 

ors. 


J. H. Foster, State forester of Texas, contributed a 


paper on ‘‘The Practical Application of Fire Protection 
Methods to Southern States.’’ Dr. G. E. Nesom, for- 
merly with the Federal Agricultural Department and now 
editor of a local farm journal, delivered a talk on the 
destructive effect of repeated forest fires on the grazing 
values of the burned-over lands. After some discussion 
of the fire and reforestation problems, the following 
expression on both was drafted by a committee and 
adopted as the sense of the meeting: 

For the promotion of forestry, agriculture and grazing in 
the South, we believe that 

1. A comprehensive survey of the situation by the Fed- 
eral Government, States and private owners is necessary in 
order to determine upon a policy for the development of 
cutover lands. 


2. A State forest policy should include the prevention 
of forest fires; that the question of controlled burning is 
not an immediate issue, such burning to be authorized by 
the State where the private owner is able to provide effective 
control. 

3. The solution of southern forestry problems can best 
be brought about by means of actual demonstrations, 


4, The Southern Pine Association and the southern tim- 
berland owners are urged to recognize the importance of 
forest fire protection and reforestation in the development 
of cutover lands. 

The conference was held in the offices of the Louisiana 
Conservation Department and was called to order by 
Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alexander of Louisiana, 
who was suceeeded as permanent chairman by State 
Forester J. H. Foster of Texas. Others in attendance 
included J. G. Peters, chief of State codperation, W. R. 
Mattoon, forest examiner, and Austin Cary, logging 
engineer, all of the Federal Forest Service; Prof. R. C. 
Bryant, Yale Forest School; Prof. J. G. Lee, Louisi- 
ana State University; Henry E. Hardtner, Urania Lum- 
ber Co., Urania, La.; Roy Hogue, Interior Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss.; R. D. Forbes, State superintendent of 
forestry, Louisiana; W. H. Thompson, forest ranger, 
Louisiana; H. B. Krausz, forester Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La.; Dr. G. E, Nesom, editor Moder Farm- 
ing, New Orleans, Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes and 
King H. Pullen, of the Southern Pine Association. 


SCHOOL ESSAY CONTEST CLOSES 


Final Week Brings Avalanche of “Home” 
Essays From Twenty States 











The closing date for the entry of prize essays in the 
contést for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes having been 
extended to Jan, 24, to insure that delayed mails should 
not debar any worthy efforts, essays have literally poured 
in this week. The contest editor’s desk is piled high 
with fine ‘compositions wherein some of the brightest 
young people in the land have stated reasons and argu- 
ments why ‘‘ Every Family Should Own Its Own Home.’’ 
The essays come from every point of the compass, twenty 
States of the Union being represented. 

As quickly as these essays can be classified, graded and 
arranged in convenient form for the national judges— 
which preliminary work will require several days—they 
will be carefully read and passed upon by the national 
board of judges, composed of the State superintendents 
of public instruction for Illinois, Iowa and Ohio, as 
announced in last issue of this paper. The actual judging 
of so many essays will of course require considerable 
time, especially as the judges are busy State officials 
with many duties to perform, hence can not devote them- 
selves uninterruptedly to the task. 

These points are explained so that dealers who have con- 
ducted contests will be able to answer any inquiries from 
the writers of prize essays as to when announcement of 
the national winners will be made. All may rest assured 
that the work will be expedited as much as possible, and 
the winners announced as soon as the national judges have 
completed their task, which can hardly be before Feb. 15 
at the earliest. 

In sending in the first prize essay in the contest con- 
ducted by the R. B, White Lumber Co., Newark, Ohio, 
Mr. White writes: 


‘‘We wish to compliment the AmmricAN LUMBERMAN 
upon its foresight and judgment in inaugurating this 
contest, and firmly believe that it will have most beneficial 
and far-reaching results in stimulating activity in the 
building line, and do more to promote home owning, and 
better homes, than anything that has been done by any 
kind of advertising.’’ (It is interesting to note that this 
local contest brought out over 1,500 essays.—EprTor.) 

Another large contest was that conducted by the Metz 
Lumber Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo., in which 800 essays were 
submitted. 

The W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., Washington, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘We are well pleased with the result of this 
contest, and want to congratulate you on having orig- 
inated the idea.’’ 


R. E, Shaw, secretary of the Citizens’ Lumber Co., 
Kmmett, Ida., writes: ‘‘ While we did not start our con- 
test until after Jan. 1 we feel that it has been well worth 
the effort in the publicity it is giving and will give us.’’ 

C. Lee Detter, manager of the D, J. Fair Lumber Co., 
Sterling, Kan., writes: ‘‘We consider that this cam- 
paign-has been the highest class of advertisement for us 
locally, in various ways, and that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is entitled to considerable praise for it.’’ 

C. M. Anderson, manager of the Flagler Lumber Co., 
Flagler, Colo., writes: ‘‘This contest has awakened con- 
siderable enthusiasm here, and the publicity that has 
been given to it will no doubt set a good many people to 
thinking as to why they do not own their homes. You are 
entitled to considerable credit for having started this 
nation-wide movement, which is going to give a great 
deal of favorable publicity to lumber dealers all over the 
country. ’’ 

C. P. Mickelson, Mason, Mich., writes: ‘‘We are sure 
that the contest has, upon the whole, proved very suc- 
cessful,’’ 


THE IMPORTATION OF JAPANESE OAK* 


Steadily Increasing Consumption of Foreign Wood 
Halted by War—What the Future Promises 





[By W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn.] 

The subject on which I am to address you is ‘‘The 
Importation of Foreign Woods,’’ especially that of Japan- 
ese oak, and the effect of its competition with our own 
product. 

I am satisfied there is but little to be added to the 
reports on this subject made by committees of lumber 
associations interested in this matter at their meetings 
held during the last year. The present prohibitive ocean 
freight rates have practically stopped the importation of 
foreign woods, particularly that of Japanese oak, so 
that as long as the present situation regarding ocean 
freight exists, there will be no competition. 

I have been unable to secure the Government reports 
on the imports of foreign woods later than the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916. The imports of all woods from 
Japan for the fiscal years ended June 30, for 1914, 1915 
and 1916, are as follows: In 1914 we imported 7,254,000 
feet, valued at $237,733; in 1915 we imported 6,911,000 
feet, valued at $231,008; and in 1916 we imported 11,394,- 
000 feet, valued at $412,943. Of this amount about 80 
percent was oak. 

You will see that for the year ended 1916 the Govern- 
ment reports about 100 percent more as imported from 
Japan than in 1915. The Government reports from 
June, 1916, are unobtainable, but we know from infor- 
mation from reliable sources that the importation at 
this time has practically ceased. 

After the war, when transportation conditions are again 
normal, oak manufacturers will have serious competition 
with the Japanese product. The entire trade admits 
that the wood is much inferior to our oak and can only 
compete in certain lines. Some of our manufacturers 
think that the demand for the imported article will de- 
cline. In this I do not agree with them, and wish to call 
attention to the Government report, which shows a con- 
tinual inerease in the volume consumed on the western 
Coast, it having practically cut off all demand for our 
domestic oak, and I predict that as soon as pre-war 
conditions prevail the Japanese oak will again command 
the western market. The trade is controlled by the firm 
of Mitsui & Co. (Ltd.), which is known all over the 
world, the oak and lumber business being only one of a 
great many products it handles. 

About thirteen years ago the lumber trade was ignorant 
of the fact that Japan had vast forests of hardwoods. 
These are said to cover about 13,000,000 acres, 60 percent 
of this timber being estimated as oak. As we all know, 
everyone who introduces a wood from a new source has 
a prejudice to remove, and it requires expense and untiring 
effort before any success is met, and the chief argument 
is price. I personally saw and examined the earlier 
shipments that were sent to Liverpool, London, Antwerp 
and other European markets, and concluded that the 
wood would not be a competitor, on account of the small 
size of the logs and timber. Moreover, the wood seemed 
to be unfitted for general purposes, it being soft and 
defective but of uniform color. The price at which the 
first cargoes sold would hardly more than pay the freight. 
Mitsui & Co. persevered and as time rolled by the wood 
secured a foothold, and prior to the beginning of the 
war the volume sold in European markets amounted to 
millions of feet and materially affected the price of oak 
shipped from here. That Mitsui & Co. intend to continue 
in the business is evidenced by the fact that their repre- 
sentative, Mr. Naotoro Iga, has made a tour of the saw- 
mills in this section, investigating our methods of manu- 
facturing ete. 

From a transportation standpoint, Japan is much 
nearer our Pacific coast than we are in Memphis. To 
verify this, I have only to refer you to conditions prior 
to the war. We were closer to the European markets 
than to New York and New England markets. In other 
words, it cost us less to transport our lumber to European 
ports than it did to New York and New England. In 
normal times Japan, on account of water transportation, 
can bring her oak products to San Francisco cheaper 
than we can and make a profit for the steamers, and as 
the tendency is to increase our freight rates to the west 
Coast our chance of competing with Mitsui & Co. for 
the trade in oak lumber in that section is nil. So long 
as they sell their product for less money they will control 
the situation. . 

How shall we meet this competition? Shall we ask 
Congress to increase the tariff so that duties on the 
Japanese oak be large enough to offset the higher freight 
rates we must pay, or should we not, as patriotic citizens, 
on account of our own rapidly disappearing oak forests, 
ask the Government not to increase the tax now imposed, 
provided the Japanese Government reciprocates on goods 
this country seeks a market for? 





* Report read at annual meeting American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 18, 
1918. 


EMERGENCY BUREAU RECEIVES LARGE ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—Since Jan. 10 the North 
Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau has received new orders 
aggregating approximately 50,000,000 feet of lumber and 
timbers. This aggregate includes an initial order for 
7,000,000 feet for the big powder plant being constructed 
for the ordnance department at Charleston, W. Va. 

The understanding is that Appalachian producers of 
hemlock lumber will be called upon to furnish part of 
the lumber required for the Charleston powder plant and 
other big Government construction work now under way 
there or about to be started. Yellow pine men are 1- 
clined to think the demand for lumber for these plarts 
will be so great that the Southern Pine and the Georgia- 
Florida Emergency Bureaus will be called upon to lend 
a hand in getting the required quantities on the ground. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


SEEK APPROPRIATION FOR FORAGE INVESTI- 
GATIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—Clement 8. Ucker, vice 
president of the Southern Settlement & Development 
Association, F. L. Finkenstaedt, president of the North 
Carolina Land Owner’s Association and A. G. T. Moore, 
assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Association, 
today called upon Dr. R. A. Pearson, assistant to the 
secretary of agriculture, and urged the wisdom of includ- 
ing in the pending emergency appropriation bill an item 
providing an adequate fund for forage investigations on 
cut-over lands in the South. 

It was pointed out that the success or failure of the 
livestock concerns that have begun operations in this 
region within the last year depends largely on the solu- 
tion of the forage problem. The Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry has the facilities for making the necessary investi- 
gation. Dr. Pearson agreed to lay the matter before 
Secretary Houston, who was not accessible when the com- 
mittee called at the department. 





ADDITIONAL ORDERS FOR EMERGENCY 
BUREAUS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—During the last week 
orders for lumber and timber placed with the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau have aggregated close to 30,000,- 
000 feet. 

During the last two weeks orders received by the North 
Carolina Pine Bureau have aggregated upward of 50,- 
000,000 feet, one half of which is tor shipment to Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., where it is understood a munition plant 
is to be constructed. 

Last week the Georgia-Florida Bureau received orders 
aggregating 11,400,000 feet for various purposes. 

An order for 1,100,000 feet of lumber was placed with 
the Alabama-Mississippi Bureau this week for shipment 
to Camp Merritt, N. J. 





FARMERS’ USE OF FIREWOOD INCREASES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—According to the Bu- 
reau of Crop Estimates, Department of Agriculture, 83,- 
000,000 cords of firewood were used on farms thruout 
the country in 1917. This is an increase of 1,000,000 
cords over the estimates for 1916, 

The average number of cords per farm in 1917 was 
12.6, against 12.5 in 1916. The price of wood on the 
farms advanced 25 percent in 1917, or from an average 
of $2.75 a cord in December, 1916, to $3.42 in December, 
1917. The total value of wood burned on farms last 
year was upward of $283,000,000. 


WILL ENROLL PUBLIC SERVICE RESERVE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The Department of La- 
bor will begin next week to enroll in the United States 
public service reserve, which is a division of the United 
States employment service, all men thruout the country 
who are willing and have the skill to work in ship yards. 

Chairman Hurley of the Federal Shipping Board and 
the Council of National Defense have joined with the 
Department of Labor in urging the State councils of de- 
fense to complete at once the organization of the reserve in 
every State. Hnrollment agents are to be appointed in 
every county. The four-minute men on Jan. 28 begin a 
fortnight’s campaign to interest the country in the labor 
needs of the ship yards and to encourage enrollment 
in the reserve. 

The publie service reserve will culminate its efforts 
in a national ship builders’ registration week beginning 
Feb. 11. States which have already organized and 
which have received enrollment and record ecards will, 
however, begin enrolling men at once. Enrollment will 
continue in each State until its quota of members avail- 
able as a ship builders’ reserve is complete. 








DECIDED LACK OF LUMBER IN FRANCE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—According to Repre- 
sentative George H. Tinkham of Massachusetts, there is 
a decided lack of lumber in France. Mr. Tinkham is 
just back from the other side. ‘‘I saw some of the finest 
trees in France being cut for lumber,’’ he said. Modern 
war can not be carried on without lumber in large 
amounts. Yet there was not sufficient lumber to be used 
by the French and British troops in France, not to men- 
tion our own. It is my fixed opinion that the sending 
of more American troops without adequate general sup- 
plies will be a disastrous blunder.’’ 

In this connection it may be said that only the lack 
of ocean tonnage is limiting shipments of American lum- 
ber for the use of General Perishing’s force. Large 
quantities of piling and timbers and lumber already have 
been shipped across. But these are but a drop in the 
bucket compared with what ultimately will be needed 
if transportation can be provided to carry it. 

The latest report is that France has officially adopted 
the knockdown frame house as the first step in the re- 
habilitation of devastated territory after it is reclaimed 
from the enemy. This decision was arrived at after 
the French authorities had seen the American portable 
house thrown together by relatively unskilled hands and 
Tealized its great utility. 

The War Department has found the portable house 
to be the solution of the housing problem in France, be- 
cause the American soldiers can put them together with- 
out calling on skilled labor in large numbers. 

Estimates of lumber that could be utilized in this way 
Tun into the billions of feet. One order from the Gov- 
ernment recently is said to involve 300,000,000 feet of 
Southern pine lumber for knockdown buildings in France 
—barracks, hospitals, and other necessary structures. 


Arrangements are being made to ship thousands of 
portable houses to France and Belgium to house tem- 
porarily the people of the reclaimed areas. Representa- 
tives trom ‘‘over there’’ indicate American portable 
houses already have been utilized in rebuilding some of 
the ravaged villages in France. 





AUTHORIZED TO CANCEL BUNCHING RULE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Lumbermen are directly 
interested in the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authorizing the carriers to cancel the bunching 
rule. Tariffs cancelling this rule were permitted to be- 
come effective Monday on one day’s notice. The com- 
mission makes it clear that its approval, secured thru 
Director General McAdoo, ‘‘shall not affect any subse- 
quent proceeding relative thereto.’’ 

Under the bunching rule shippers were given credit 
where for any reason cars failed to arrive on schedule 
and later were moved in in bunches. With the rule 
cangelled demurrage begins to run immediately unless 
cars can be unloaded within the free time allowed by the 
demurrage rules, 





PRESIDENT MAY ENFORCE 8-HOUR DAY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—A report is in circula- 
tion among the Pacific coast lumbermen, senators and 
representatives, that President Wilson may issue an execu- 
tive order compelling the establishment of the 8-hour day 
in lumber mills and logging camps on the Pacific coast. 

Nobody who has discussed the matter with the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative can point to any legal 
authority the President has to issue an aflirmative order 
compelling the establishment of an 8-hour day. The 
understanding is that the labor commission, headed by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, in its report just made to the 
President, recommends an 8-hour day for the west Coast 
and Northwest generally. 

At the Department of Labor it was stated today that 
President Wilson certainly will issue no such order unless 
he is clearly convinced that the general 8-hour law passed 
in 1892 applying to employment of labor on public works, 
as amended in 1912 to apply to contractors and sub- 
contractors furnishing material and supplies other than 
can usually be bought in the open market, can be fairly 
construed to cover producers of lumber for ship and 
airplane construction. 

One of the first things the President did after the 
United States became a belligerent was to issue two 
executive orders suspending the 8-hour laws affecting 
work in the army and navy establishments, and author- 
izing the employment of workers longer than eight hourg 
a day, with time and a half for the overtime. 

The law specifically authorizes such suspension in time 
of war or threatened war. 





DENMAN SAYS WOODEN SHIP POSITION 
MISREPRESENTED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 23,—William Denman, for- 
merly chairman of the shipping board, appearing before 
the committee on commerce, declared that his position 
regarding wooden ships had been misrepresented to the 
public. ‘‘The public had the idea we were trying to 
build up wooden ships and run down the price of steel 
ships,’’ he said. ‘‘'I'he real reason was that we wanted 
additional tonnage and believed wooden ships to be the 
solution.’ 

Mr. Denman blamed the steel lobby for much of the 
contusion in the public mind regarding the wooden ship 
program. He also said the newspapers overplayed it. 

Charles A. Piez, general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, was recalled by the Senate commit- 
tee, presumably on motion of Senator Jones of Washing- 
ton, and questioned closely regarding the policy of wooden 
ship construction. Mr. Piez said that the reason for not 
awarding contracts for additional wooden ships at this 
time was the delay in building ships already contracted 
for. 

Senator Jones made a long statement about the inex- 
haustible timber resources of the North Pacific coast. 
Mr. Piez agreed to all he said, but called attention to the 
labor difficulties which have retarded the delivery of 
ship timbers. He said there was some talk now of send- 
ing 5,000 men into the woods. 

Mr. Piez also stated that a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the entire situation on the west coast is now under 
way, covering timber resources, labor, mill facilities and 
ship yards, : 





DISMISSES COMPLAINT ATTACKING RATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed a complaint filed by the West 
Lumber Co., at Houston, Tex., and others against the 
Mississippi, Kansas & Texas Railway Co., of Texas, and 
others, attacking rates on yellow pine and hardwood 
lumber in carloads from points in Texas to Galveston 
and Texas City for export and coastwise movement. 
Present rates are held to be justified. 





REPORT TELLS OF CARS OF LUMBER SHIPPED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—The last car report com- 
piled in the office of the director of lumber, including 
shipments to Jan. 15, shows that a total of 68,508 car- 
loads of lumber have been shipped for the national army, 
national guard, and other camp construction and various 
other Government purposes thru the several lumber emer- 
gency bureaus. Of this total, 12,780 cars were on export 
and live miscellaneous orders, and 7,904 cars were ship 
schedules. 


LUMBERMEN 


COMMISSION TO PURCHASE GOVERNMENT 
LUMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 23.—Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the Aircraft Board, is authority for the statement 
that a new commission, consisting of representatives of 
that board, the Army, Navy and Shipping Board is now 
on the Pacific coast with authority to purchase all timber 
and lumber required by the United States Government 
and the Allies for all purposes. The commission is said 
to have already begun work. 





WILL TAKE OVER SALES OF OWN PRODUCT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEx., Jan. 23.—Announcement has been 
made that on Feb. 1 the American Lumber Co., of 
Merryville, La., will take over the sales of its output 
which heretotore have been handled thru the sales de- 
partment of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, 
KR. A. Meyer, formerly in charge of the sales of the yard 
stock department of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., will 
become general sales agent of the American Lumber Co. 
and will take up his headquarters at the mill at Merry- 
ville where the office of the sales department will be 
located. 

The American Lumber Co. with modern saw and plan- 
ing mills and uptodate logging equipment has a capacity 
of 120,000,000 feet annually, the plant being located in 
the famous tract of Calcasieu longleaf yellow pine tim- 
ber formerly owned by the W. M. Rice estate and known 
as the Rice tract. This is one of the finest bodies of long- 
leaf yellow pine timber in the South and when this plant 
was erected several years ago it was conceded to be one ° 
of the most modern and best equipped lumber manufac- 
turing plants in the longleaf pine belt. 

R. A. Meyer, who becomes general sales manager of the 
company, is one of the best known and most popular 
lumbermen in the Southwest. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Bucley Lumber Co. and later organized 
the R. A. Meyer Lumber Co., which operates a mill at 
Honey Island, Tex. For the last three years Mr. Meyer 
has been connected with the Kirby Lumber Co. and his 
long experience in both the manufacturing and distribut- 
ing ends of the lumber business have given him a knowl- 
edge of its practical workings that is exceeded by few 
men in the business. 

J. W. Terry is president of the American Lumber Co. 
and W. A. Martin general manager. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS IN 
MID-WINTER MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

Derroit, Micu., Jan, 24.—The mid-winter meeting of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at the Hotel Statler in this city today. The at- 
tendance was good when the quality and quantity of trains 
running was considered, largely because of the impor- 
tance of several matters that came up for discussion 
and consideration. The meeting was a little late in 
getting started, but once the start was made it pro- 
ceeded with characteristic directness. 

Immediately following the opening of the session an 
‘‘experience meeting’’ was held to determine the suc- 
cess attending the efforts of manufacturers to have the 
new grade of selects introduced. The consensus was 
that the grade is slowly being introduced and is work- 
ing both to the advantage of the buyers and the manu- 
facturers. After a considerable discussion in which a 
number of those present joined it was moved that the 
grade of selects should be rigidly adhered to and pushed 
wherever possible. 

The problem of feeding the husky lumberjack has 
never been a small one, but the increasing cost of all 
food supplies and the difficulty of obtaining some things 
that seem to be especially wanted by the men are cer- 
tainly not lightening the burden. Added to this.is the 
necessity of conserving food in logging camps just as 
in other places. Mr. Langdon of the Antrim Iron Co, 
presented a very clear and illuminating report on the 
cost of feeding men in logging camps and compared his 
figures with those published in the Jan. 5 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 44, 

As usual the report of the market conditions commit- 
tee was received with much interest, tho the manufac- 
turers who have been in close touch with the situation 
were not greatly surprised by the condition as revealed 
by the figures. The report showed that stocks of hard- 
woods are 52,000,000 feet less than at the same time 
in 1917, while an increase of .11,000,000 feet of hemlock 
was shown. In 2-inch and thicker stock the figures of 
the report show that most of the lower grades of hard- 
wood stock on hand showed a slight increase, but that the 
condition of stocks of thick hemlock is unchanged. 

The joint committee of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Emergency Bureau and the Michigan Hardwood 
Kmergency Bureau presented a list of rocommended 
prices to apply on orders from the Government. The 
work of the bureaus was approved following a detailed 
explanation by C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich. A 
committee on production costs was then appointed, the 
committee to render a detailed report by Feb. 20. 

An interesting discussion of how to figure the value 
of stumpage under the income tax and war tax laws 
was engaged in. The Michigan hardwood men, like 
all others in the industry, are in the dark regarding a 
good many points of the new income tax and war tax 
laws and are awaiting with much interest an official 
interpretation of them as regards the lumber trade. 





WILL HEAR ORAL ARGUMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission will hear oral argument Feb. 8 in Docket No. 
8384——-Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. vs. Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Lumber Co. et al. 
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Conventions are splendid clearing houses of business 
ideas, publie spirit, friendship and fun. But after all 
they can’t be the universal solvent of all business ail- 
ments. In the first place, they are too short. In the 
second place, not all the visitors have the same troubles. 
So in order to save time and to furnish fodder of gen- 
eral palatability they have to be confined to a few sub- 
jects of surpassing interest. The convention speakers, 
like heavy artillery, whang away at some of the dangerous 
salients of the enemy’s trenches and leave it to the in- 
dividual lumbermen to go over the ground and salvage 
the wreckage. This is a good plan; but it happens every 
once in a while that a visitor who has had a bully time 
and feels that he had his money’s worth gradually wakes 
up to the fact on the way home that the problems that 
were troubling him worst did not come up for general 
discussion. He quite often is puzzled by the further 
discovery that altho his troubles did not come in for 
a cleaning he nevertheless feels as tho he is on top of 
them; that he can see out thru all the tangles that before 
he went to the convention seemed as transparent as a 
chunk of coal. Conventions have a habit of giving a 
man new ideas and a new lease on life without his know- 
ing quite how they do it. 

This year the thing of surpassing interest to every 
American is the war. That comes first, and it is fitting 
and proper that conventions should give a good deal of 
attention to it and to the preparaion of our minds for 
accepting our share of it. We have long since passed the 
point of having only a spectacular interest in the big 
fight. For a couple of years it didn’t get home to us. 
We thought of it somewhat as a tremendous show and 
thrilled to the courage and the staying power of the 
French and their Allies as we looked at moving pictures of 
battle scenes and the ruins of villages that happened to 
stand in the way of the fighters. We’ve listened to the 
speeches of the men who have visited the trenches or 
have fought in some of the historic battles. But since last 
April we’ve had a new and tremendous feeling about 
the whole affair. Since then we have ceased being a 
spectator sitting in the audience while the war movie 
was projected on the screen, and have begun taking 
some of the roles in the making of the film. So our in- 
terest now is that of a participant eager to learn how 
we can help put the thing across successfully; and we 
find it a big job. 

Waking Up the American Mind 

Many honest men believed only a few years ago that 
the raising of an army was a matter of patriotism alone. 
The statement about the million men springing to arms 
over night was the expression of a belief that the chief 
if not the only thing needed of the United States was 
to call for volunteers in order to take an immediate part 
in any war. We know now that patriotism is present 
among the people of the United States. But we are 
learning also that such things as shoes and rifles and 
ships and motor trucks and trained officers are not, to 
be improvised over night. And we are making the fur- 
ther discovery that modern war waged on the scale of 
this one requires the complete organization of the coun- 
try for war and that this organization must include 
not only the country’s resources but also the country’s 
mind and spirit. We must be prepared to act intelli- 
gently when our leaders tell us to and we must be pre- 
pared to endure long tension with patience. More than 
one war, like some business struggles, have been lost in 
the moment of victory because the people did not have 
the tenacity of mind to hold on just a little longer. 

So back of the actual training of men and making 
of supplies there must be a clear understanding among 
the great bulk of the people of what we are doing and 
why we are doing it. There must be a businesslike un- 
derstanding of the objects of the war and a determina- 
tion to keep the cost in both men and money as small 
as possible and also to pay the necessary price for a 
peace that shall free the world as far as possible from 
the things that brought on this war. 

The edueation of a peaceful nation into the mental 
and physical habits of war is a big job—no less big 
than the building of a fleet or the putting of an army 
into the field. Every legitimate agency must be pressed 
into service; so it is not surprising that the educational 
value of the conventions has been recognized and that 
they have been enlisted in the campaign of preparing 
the mind of the country for its new duties. Conven- 
tions have already proved themselves great educational 
forces. The new retailing that is making progress among 
us owes its spread in no small measure to the educa- 
tional work of conventions. Business practices that have 
proved valuable spread slowly from man to man as dif- 
ferent retailers happen to meet during the course of the 
year’s work. But at the conventions these things spread 
from one man to a hundred men or a thousand if the one 
man is a convincing speaker. 


Conventions as Educators 


Nor is it alone in spreading the knowledge of new 
ways of invoicing and handling credits and the like that 
the conventions have helped the new retailing. They 
have helped it by spreading a new spirit of business thru 
the commercial world. We are not necessarily better 
morally than we used to be, but we are a little wiser 
about some things. We have learned that business is 
service and that a public spirited service, taking it thru 
long periods, pays better than does exploitation. We 
have found that honesty makes business expansion pos- 
sible and that dishonesty tends to narrow trade off to 
a point. The liar, even the clever liar, is likely to find 
his trade behaving after the manner of the classic woods 
path that petered out into a squirrel track, ran up a 
tree and disappeared thru a knot hole. The new spirit 


of business is based upon an appreciation of the practical 
qualities of broad honesty. The clever liar may still 
find it possible to put it over the dull honest man, but 
in more and more places the clever liar finds himself 
pitted against the clever truth teller; and we are finding 
that in trade as in other places the truth is more potent 
than a lie. 

Conventions have been of much value in spreading 
this practical spirit of the square deal; and we can ex- 
pect them to be no less valuable in spreading a spirit of 
efficient patriotism. The speakers who present the cause 
of the United States and of democracy to the conven- 
tions and who tell the lumbermen in attendance what 
they can do to strengthen the Government will be taking 
no small responsibility upon themselves. They will 
have a big opportunity. They will be talking to intelli- 
gent men who are business and community leaders; and 
what they say should have notable effect in thousands 
of communities. The patriotic leaven must be given 
the fullest opportunity to leaven the whole of our na- 
tional life. We are learning many things about patriot- 
ism and that it takes many practical forms. We used to 
think patriotism was the emotion that made us feel like 
cheering when the flag went by or when some one read 
the Declaration of Independence; and so it was. But 
it is much more than that, and we are daily learning 
how much more it is. We are learning in a new way 
that the ideals of our country offer the fullest satisfac- 
tions not only for Americans but for all people. And we 
are not willing to have these ideals and the opportunities 
that go with them destroyed by a Government bent upon 
subjecting all other people to political oppression for its 
own vain glory. 

Annulling Autocracy 


It is hard for Americans of this generation to get a 
full realization of the fact that their political liberties 











“A new lease of life” 


are in any danger. It seems to us that human liberty 
is part of a common human heritage. We can’t get into 
mental focus the possibility of political oppression by a 
conqueror over a conquered nation. We have felt in- 
stinctively that the things happening in Belgium and Tur- 
key and Poland were in a measure accidental; that in 
this century no people would enslave another or take 
away their rights to life, liberty and property. A short 
time ago I talked to a young fellow who felt this way. 
He found the war bewildering. He couldn’t see how 
whole nations would consent to go to war against each 
other, and he tried to find the explanation of it in the 
selfish and soulless work of a small privileged class in 
each nation that managed to bring the countries into con- 
flict for purposes of financial gain. But he happened to 
read a book dealing with European history in the middle 
of the last century and found corrupt monarchs of small 
Italian states jobbing the rights of their subjects like 
any articles of commerce. He found autocratic selfish- 
ness in full blast and autocratic callousness looking un- 
moved upon the needless and senseless suffering it was 
causing. He found wave after wave of popular attempts 
to secure civil liberty beaten down by autocratic power. 
And all this happened in Europe only a couple of genera- 
tions ago. We had thought autocratic power had gone 
the way of private vengeance and piracy; but we see it 
under a new form making the most gigantic effort of all 
history to ride down the right of the common man to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. My friend was so 
struck by the fact that vicious autocracy flourished so 
short a time ago that he admitted the possibility of its 
not being dead yet and that the price of the world’s 
political liberties might well be a world war. 

However, the Realm didn’t intend to run off into any 
such essay as this. We’ll leave these things to the con- 
vention speakers who are charged with the duty of ex- 
plaining them. 

Selling Principles vs. Forensics 


Important as all these things are, doubtless some con- 
vention visitors will be disappointed because their own 
business puzzles did not come up for consideration. On 
the other hand, a few men may be just as well pleased 
that less time was given to business discussion. These 
latter are the men who have gotten fed up on being told 


that business salvation consists of one certain kind of 
office system or of getting statements out on the 29th 
of the month or of knowing when to smile and when to 
ask how the baby’s new tooth is coming along. These 
are hard headed persons who refuse to get enthusiastic 
over a card catalog and who remember that all these 
business helps are only helps and are not themselves 
business. They are wholesome persons to have around 
when the wine of oratory pounds in the veins of a con- 
vention. It is a good thing in attending a convention 
or in reading a magazine article to remember that busi- 
ness consists of selling for a fair price and at a fair 
profit articles that people want. There are thousands of 
things designed to make this process easier or more 
rapid or wider in scope; but they all have to rest on the 
foundation of selling needed articles for profit. Busi- 
ness is neither hypnotism nor strong-arm stuff. And 
while in its working out it does become complicated it 
can always be traced back to the foundation principle. 
That is a north star to a good many young fellows when 
they try to follow a brilliant convention speaker. 

A lumberman ought to take pains to see that he is 
offering a good article at a fair price. He ought to be 
sure he is not overlooking part of his market, and he 
ought to conduct his business in such a way that he will 
not waste labor, material or money. This is a big job, 
but it is something that can be understood; there is noth- 
ing occult about it. On the contrary, it is only apply- 
ing common sense and experience to merchandising. It 
is a matter of taking the general public into considera- 
tion. The old saying ‘‘the public be damned’’ has 
given way because it represented inefficiency in mer- 
chandising. Service is a matter of studying the needs 
of folks and of fitting the sale of lumber as closely as 
possible to those needs. Charging all the traffic will bear 
has not entirely disappeared from business practice— 
not by a long shot; but the old, shameless exploitation 
of the public is disappearing because competition of all 
kinds, within the town and outside the town, is sharpen- 
ing and has set a limit to the amount of money a dealer 
can charge and get for an article. When the public dis- 
covers that a dealer has pulled its leg it is apt to pun- 
ish the puller more severely than his crime warrants. 
While unjust profits and exploitation have not disap- 
peared from commerce they are harder to get by with. 
And if we leave them out of consideration it is plain 
that the surest way to increase profits is to find new 
and profitable uses for lumber among the regular cus- 
tomers. Instead of gouging people the new retailer finds 
practical ways of serving them. 

So the test of a new and brilliant merchandising 
scheme is not necessarily whether it will add immediately 
to the volume of sales but whether it will make the yard 
service more pleasing and more valuable to the public. 
A workable scheme to reduce the volume of book ac- 
counts might not be immediately popular among the 
customers. But if it worked honestly and fairly it should 
stand the test of time and become truly popular, for in- 
telligent people would realize that decreasing the losses 
of interest and of worthless accounts would make it pos- 
sible for an honest lumberman to give his customers the 
henefit of that saving. 


The Real Significance of Advertising 


The new converts to modern merchandising methods 
should keep the foundation principle of business in mind 
when they try out their new armory of business helps. 
Take advertising, for instance. The convert advertises 
lavishly and is disappointed that he doesn’t double his 
business the first week. He is dazed at the lack of re- 
sponse. The speaker at the convention showed him how 
publicity works and how if rightly used it is certain to in- 
crease sales. In his old, unregenerate days he drifted 
along comfortably and lived on the business that came 
in. He didn’t know of such things as publicity and 
creative salesmanship. He didn’t worry over extending 
his markets by finding new uses for lumber in his com- 
munity. But in spite of these things he sold a fair 
amount of stock. Now he is-advertising lavishly, and he 
is marshalling his shock troops of salesmanship; but so 
far as he can tell he hasn’t made an impression on the 
good natured public indifference. It is like shadow box- 
ing; no matter how skilfully he feints and upper cuts 
he doesn’t hit anything but air. 

He is expecting too much. There is nothing supernat- 
ural about advertising; it is merely a help to business. 
It takes time for such things to bring results. One 
kind of advertising ought to bring immediate results if 
rightly used; for example, if a man advertises storm 
windows in the fall he does it in the hope of making 
sales that fall. Another kind of advertising that is in- 
tended to educate people to a wider use of lumber may 
bear fruit immediately or it may bear fruit next year 
or five years from now. You may show people the de- 
sirability of houses with sleering porches and sun _par- 
lors and modern plumbing and by means of this publicity 
sell hog houses and granaries. It operates in that case 
to keep your yard before the public mind and to suggest 
the idea of building. After this is accomplished the 
farmer in question naturally thinks of the things he 
needs. 


Sample Profitable Publicity 


It is generally considered better to use some kind of 
educational advertising even when the desire is merely 
to keep the yard before the public. George A. Jewett, of 
Des Moines, puts out a new ad almost daily in the Des 
Moines papers. Each one has the floor plan and a per- 
spective drawing of a house. It has a bit of informa- 
tion about building, and prospective builders cut out 
these ads and keep them for reference. This keeps his 
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name constantly before the very class of people he wants 
to reach. . 

Following are a few ads gotten out by a mid-western 
man to be used to keep his yard before the public atten- 
tion. He thought they were better than a card merely 
stating that he sold lumber, lime and cement: 

‘¢Are you wondering if you couldn’t change the house 
around to be more pleasant and convenient? Helping 
eople re-plan their houses is a hobby of ours. These 
late winter days will give us a good opportunity to get 
together and to see what can be done about it. You 
know what changes you’d like to make, and we can tell 
you whether or not these are practicable and how much 

















“Docsn’t hit anything but air” 


they will cost. And it is just possible that we can sug- 
gest some desirable and inexpensive change that you have 
not considered possible. You’ll be placing yourself under 
no obligation by seeing us, and it will give us pleasure 
to talk the matter over with you. Remodeling houses 
is not so difficult and expensive as some people think, and 
the investment will pay big dividends in satisfaction and 
homey living.’’ 

‘This is a good time to think about the plan for the 
new house. You are not sure of building this year? That 
doesn’t need to interfere with the pleasure of finding 
just the house you’ve always wanted. We’ll be glad to 
help you do it, and you need not feel under the slightest 
obligation. You know about what size house you want 
and how some of the rooms must look. We are likely 
to have a plan that suits you exactly, and if we don’t 
happen to have it in our big collection of plans we’ll 
know where to get it. We can save you quite a bit of 
money by arranging your plan to call for stock sizes of 
doors and windows. We are not going to urge you to 
build if you don’t want to, but the chances are that 
you’ll find it easier than you think to own the home 
you’ve dreamed of for so long. In any event, it will 
cost you nothing to look over our plans, and it will give 
us pleasure to help you find the right one.’’ 

‘“‘How about a new roof this spring? We carry the 
best cedar shingles, and we can tell you quite a bit about 
the best way of putting them on. The ‘Greatest Lumber 
Journal on Earth’ took great pains and spent quite a 
bit of money in finding out from the best roofers and 
shingle authorities in the country how to lay a shingle 
roof to make it durable. Laying it the right way will 
make a difference of years in the length of time it will 
last. There is no better roof, considering all things, 
than one laid of good red cedar shingles, and that is the 
kind we carry.’’ 

‘‘Machine sheds would save the farmers of this coun- 
try millions of dollars. The machines that rot down 
and rust out while standing out of doors represent a 
useless waste. A machine shed doesn’t cost much, and 
farming tools are wonderfully high in price. It will 
cost you nothing to drop in and look over our plans and 
to get prices.’’ 

‘‘The country is going to need all the pork it can 
raise this year and the farmers who have it to sell will 
be in luck. Portable hog houses will do much to keep 
spring pigs healthy. These houses are not in as common 
use as they should be. They are inexpensive, and any 
farmer can build them from the plans we’ll furnish him. 
We have one ready built here in our yard that will show 
you exactly what they are like. Let us help you pre- 
pare to save this important crop.’’ 

This kind of advertising may possibly fail to sell 
houses or machine sheds or any of the other things men- 
tioned. But it will serve to keep the yard before the 
public eye so that the fellow who wants to build a 
garage or a summer house is likely to think of the yard 
immediately, because he’ll have the impression that this 

umberman is a practical fellow who goes after definite 
things. This will be an indication that if he knows 
how to build hog houses he’ll know how to build garages. 


Timely Measures of Preparedness 


It may be well to repeat that winter time is the time 
for educational advertising. It’s getting a little late but 
not too late to get results. Building costs will be high, 
but the argument of the still higher prices that farm 
Produce is bringing is a good one with which to bring 
armers into the market. Most people have gotten over 
their first scare and see the wisdom of building to save 
“ty and conserve human health and by conveniences 
to lessen the amount of labor required. Labor is likely 
tobe the toughest nut for country customers to crack, 
and the high cost of plumbing is going to puzzle all build- 
*rs.. These and others like them are the things that will 
make our business different in 1918 from what it was 


in times of peace. Advertising will continue to be the 
active business man’s handmaiden, and so will a number 
of other things. 

But what is the use of speculating in detail about 
what is coming? We might make some general guesses 
that would stand a chance of hitting the mark. But 
about all we know at this stage of the game is that the 
future holds some interesting experiences. We are like 
the tenderfoot who is sure the horse is going to buck 
but who is not sure of what will happen after that. He 
may turn over in his mind the resolutions he has made 
about what will be the best things to do under those 
circumstances, but he knows pretty well that he’ll have 
to wait until the time comes before he will know what 
the experience is like and that until he knows what it is 
like he’ll hardly know what to do. Like him, we’ll recall 
what we know of the fundamentals of business, mount 
and wait for results. 


Adapting Trade to Future Uncertainties 


Retail lumbermen are not unused to changes. Long 
before the war was thought of in this country we were 
facing changing conditions. Long ago when the frontier 
was still unsubdued a man who found himself getting the 
worst of it in competition remedied this defect by chang- 
ing his location. In the new country there was a place 
for every man of energy. His methods might not be 
good, but the richness and newness of the country af- 
forded him a living, and some men accumulated for- 
tunes by loose business methods that in these days of 
close competition would soon break them up. The rest- 
less moving about of men who owned microscopic lumber 
yards has continued almost to our own day. Such a man 
would established himself in a new community, and the 
necessities of the community for a time would hold the 
sale of lumber up to a fair level in spite of poor service 
and high prices. But inevitably competition in some 
form or other came in and with better service began the 
process of cutting under the squatter dealer until sooner 
or later he became restless, sold his little stock and moved 
on. The general public became educated to recognize 
good service and inefficiency had a progressively hard 
time. 

So along with the passing of the land vent has come 
the necessity for making a business success by merit 
rather than by accidental conditions. In these times if a 
man can’t stand up under local conditions he may be 
fairly well assured that he’ll find them equally trying 
in any other community. His salvation lies in internal 
improvement rather than in migration. These things 
paralleled general business development and were well 
along on their new track long before the kaiser started 
the monstrous bonfire in Europe. Big and rapid changes 
are in store for us during the war and after the war 
closes. The year 1917 was one of the most expensive in 
the history of the world, and no doubt 1918 will set a 
new record. American energy of production is being 
stimulated to the highest pitch to produce what the peo- 
ple at home will need and what the boys abroad must 
have in the way of food and fighting tackle. The draw- 
ing of these hundreds of thousands of young fellows into 
the army is a colossal undertaking. And a still more 
colossal one, as we mentioned before, is organizing the 
mind and will of the country so as to keep it at the top 
of its fighting and producing and enduring capacities. 
The United States will need all its brains and courage 
and robustness, and we’re, glad that we’re facing this 
time with a good share of all these qualities. 


Post-Bellum Possibilities 


And with the advent of victory and of peace Uncle 
Sam will not be freed from his need for wisdom and 
courage. If organizing a peaceful country for war is a 
great task the organizing of a fighting country for peace 
is also a great task. The boys in khaki will cheerfully 
lay aside their arms and take up the tools of peace; tho 
in one respect at least their return to civil life will not 
be accompanied by the same opportunities that met the 
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Yow Can Do So By Building Shelter 
For Your Stock, Chickens 
And Hogs. 


Barns save feed stuff—Hog sheds 
save meat—Poultry houses get 
eggs. 


Do your part by building these 
buildings and repairing your old 
ones. We-have the material you 
need and will be glad to sell you at 
our best prices. 
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AROUSING THE FARMER’S BUILDING IMPULSES 





Grand Army of fhe Republic when it returned home in 
1865. The great West lay ready for development at the 
close of the Civil War and many thousands of energetic 
and ambitious soldiers worked out their economic des- 
tinies in the taming of the frontier. 

But sooner or later the American fighters in the great 
world war will find suitable places for themselves in trade 
and industry. The producing capacity that is now di- 
rected toward the making of war munitions will be 
changed over to the production of articles of peace. The 
problems of industrial adjustment and social reform will 
be met in some way or other. 

However, only a very stubborn and opinionated man 











“One of the most expensive in the history of the world” 


can believe that in this Niagara of change and settle- 
ment our business will come thru and remain the same 
dear old thing it was in 1898. In those days we’ll need 
more than the current small change of business wisdom. 
The man whose selling stock in trade is nothing but 
‘“jazz?’ will find his amiable noise a puny and somewhat 
ridiculous thing with which to face the future. Heaven 
only knows what changes are coming to us in that great 
day of peace. We can’t predict it any more than we 
can predict the fashions. But we can predict in gen 
eral what articles of clothing people will wear; and we 
feel confident enough of the chief foundations of our 
business to face the future calmly. We know that peo- 
ple will still need buildings and that they’ll find wood a 
satisfactory building material. We know some agency 
must handle this material at the point of distribution, 
and our experience leads us to believe that retailers will 
continue to be those agents. The main framework will 
survive. But comparatively small changes will have 
far reaching effects. We know that other businesses 
have been brought to a state of development not yet 
reached by the retail lumber trade. With a world trained 
down to fighting weight and keyed to an unwonted keen- 
ness by past efforts and dangers we expect to be com- 
pelled to learn a new business technique, better than 
the old, if we are to keep our place in that world. 

But there is nothing frightful in this prospect. In 
fact, most men will not be displeased that external 
events have combined to force a shake-up in the common 
routine of business. We can learn what we have to learn. 
|f a professor of mathematics with a few months’ train- 
ing can become an efficient artillery officer and if a ship- 
ping clerk can learn to go over the top and more than 
hold his own in a bayonet fight we can solve the riddles 
of commerce when we already know the fundamental 
things that will be required of us. It is probable that 
we’ll not have to work longer hours nor be at a higher 
tension than we are now. It is a matter for intelligence 
and common sense. Most of us are bringing our trade 
thru the war ali right, and when the time comes we’ll 
be there with the fight in the readjustment that follows 
the war. 

In the meantime we can attend the conventions and 
absorb knowledge of our immediate patriotic duty. We 
can keep as widely informed as is possible about commer- 
cial developments of all kinds. Open mindedness is go- 
ing to be an asset. Accurate information -of all kinds 
will also be an asset. And while we are collecting the idea 
that will help us keep our business lined up with the great 
coming wave of development we can stay on the job and 
saw wood. Inspiration usually comes to a man when 
he is working at his job. 


A TONIC TO PATRIOTISM 


Under the unassuming title of ‘‘A Patriotic Bulletin’’ 
there has recently been issued by the Department of Ed- 
ucation of the State of Washington a booklet of 100 pages, 
compiled under the direction of Mrs. Josephine Corliss 
Preston, superintendent of public instruction, which can 
not but foster and stimulate the national spirit so essen- 
tial toward winning the war. It is, in truth, a veritable 
tonic to patriotism. The booklet contains but little 
original matter, but evidences careful research and pains- 
taking compilation of carefully chosen material, both 
old and new. Following a foreword by Mrs. Preston 
and a copy of Governor Lister’s war proclamation come 
the President’s war address to Congress and his reply 
to the pope’s peace note. The booklet contains some 
valuable condensed biographical matter concerning Wash- 
ington and Lincoln, as well as many of the famous ut- 
terances of these great Americans, Patriotic poems, songs 
and quotations, with information concerning the eti- 
quette of the flag, salutes ete., fill the remainder of the 
pages. Mrs. Preston has performed a patriotic service 
of marked value in preparing and issuing this compilation. 
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FUEL ORDER CAUSES HAVOC IN INDUSTRY 


But Has Aided in Solution of Transportation Problems 
—Status of Sawmills Burning Waste Not Clear 


WasuineTon, D, C., Jan, 22.—The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative was authorized by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration last Thursday to state that the fuel curtailment 
order would not affect sawmills and other woodworking 
plants using only their own waste as fuel. 

No specific written opinion was given, but the repre- 
sentative was advised at the Fuel Administration that it 
would be perfectly safe to make that statement. On the 
strength of this assurance the telegram was sent which 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week’s 
issue, 

Dr. Harry A. Garfield, the fuel administrator, did not 
issue anything in writing to the contrary until Friday, 
when he wired the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that mills 
using wood waste were permitted to operate only suffi- 
ciently to produce wood waste for fuel to keep their 
plants from freezing. 

The director of lumber of the Council of National De- 
fense had to wait until Saturday to get this statement in 
writing, altho the Fuel Administration was asked several 
times for a definite and specific ruling. 

The fact now appears to be that other officials at the 
Fuel Administration had no idea at the outset that the 
fuel order would go to the extent of virtually closing 
down all industry east of the Mississippi River and in- 
cluding the States of Louisiana and Minnesota west of 
the river. Doubtless it was on this theory that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S correspondent on Thursday was 
authorized to say that mills using only wood waste for 
fuel would not be affected. 

Inasmuch as all yellow pine mills sawing ship timbers 
were exempted at the urgent request of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, many mills in the South which other- 
wise would have closed down in deference to the order 
have operated continuously. Other sawmills working on 
Government contracts have been permitted to continue 
operations when specifically exempted. 

Senators, representatives, cabinet members, the Presi- 
dent and the Fuel Administration have been fairly del- 
uged with telegrams and letters of protest against the 
fuel order. At the same time, they have received many 
communications stating that the senders would willingly 
comply with the order issued by Dr. Garfield with the 
full sanction of President Wilson, 

In justification of the order, unquestionably the most 
drastic so far contemplated by the President and his war 
advisers, Dr. Garfield and officials in touch with the trans- 
portation and coal situations have maintained from the 
outset that it was absolutely necessary. In reply to com- 
plaints that the industries affected should have been given 
some warning, it is contended that to have given warn- 
ing in advance would have added to the congestion by 
reason of the fact that business men generally would 
have attempted to get in additional supplies of coal. This 
would have availed them nothing, since even industries 
having ample reserves of fuel were not permitted to use 
it unless definitely and formally exempted from the opera- 
tion of the order. 

Dr. Garfield declared on more than one occasion that 
the purpose of the Fuel Administration in insisting that 
all industry close down, unless excepted by order, was to 
prevent further congestion on the railroads by turning 
their products into the channels of transportation. In 
other words, his idea was that if the manufacturing plants 
were not permitted to turn out their products for a few 
days coal could be moved and empty cars and motive 
power could be gotten to the mines for more coal. 

Hither it was a question of following the course deter- 
mined upon or attempting arbitrarily to decide what in- 
dustries are nonessential to the successful prosecution of 
the war and cutting them off, not for five days, but for 
the period of the emergency. Officials felt, so they say, 
that it would have been a far greater hardship on the 
country generally, as well as on the industries immedi- 
ately affected, if an attempt had been made to classify 
certain industries as nonessential and cut them off alto- 
gether. 

A few industries are clearly nonessential and some of 
them have already been largely curtailed and ultimately 
will be engaged altogether on war work. The feeling in 
official circles is that it is wiser to follow the course of 
permitting a gradual adjustment of industry than to at- 
tempt at this time to draw the line between the essential 
and nonessential. What now appears to be nonessential, 
it is contended, within six months may be highly impor- 
tant owing to some change as the war progresses. 

Telegraphic reports reaching the Fuel Administration 
show clearly that the suspension order has had the effect 
of removing a large part of the congestion on railroads 
and at terminals. This is what it was designed to do. 

That there were inequalities and injustices is not open 
to doubt. For example, it is difficult for some men to 
see why an exception should have been made in the case 
of plants using hydro-electric power and not in the case 
of sawmills manufacturing their own fuel in their ordi- 
nary operations ard not diminishing in the slightest de- 
gree the nation’s coal pile. The products of the plants 
operated by hydro-electrie power enter into transpor- 
tation quite as extensively as the products of the lumber 
mills in question, They also enter into direct competition 
with similar plants operated by steam power and consum- 
ing coal, altho Dr. Garfield states that one thought he 
had in mind was to place all industries on an equality. 

It is true, however, that the excitement and consterna- 
tion which followed the first announcement of Dr. Gar- 
field have passed to a very large extent and business men 


and the people in general apparently have settled down 
to accept the order without further serious complaint 
and judge it on its merits by the results which follow 
its application. 

The fuel order certainly had the effect of shocking the 
rank and file of the people into a realization that the 
nation is at war. Indications are that it is to be fol- 
lowed shortly with a more drastic food order than any 
heretofore promulgated, and that the President will put 
a formal proclamation behind the order. 

That the fuel order may leave behind it evil effects 
which will require a long time to eliminate is conceded 
by some officials, but not by others. Dr. Garfield himself 
speaks of the matter as a sacrifice on the part of business 
concerns. That means he realizes to a large extent that 
much havoe must result, and that the financial loss will 
be very great upon those who already are called upon to 
pay enormous sums in taxes to support the war. Dr. 
Garfield is convinced, however, that for the most part 
the havoe will quickly pass as the railroad situation clears 
up and transportation is placed upon a better and more 
efficient operating basis. 

That the unusually severe winter weather has added 
largely to the transportation troubles there can be no 
room for doubt. Director General McAdoo is convinced 
that the unified system will very shortly begin to show 
results, but he frankly states that he can not master 
the weather. A big snowstorm in the East last night 
and today added not a little to an already difficult situa- 
tion. 

Mr. McAdoo yesterday told Congress that the Govern- 
ment may have to lay out as much as $1,500,000,000 be- 
fore the railroads of the country can be developed to a 
point of maximum efficiency. This was a tremendous 
shock to those congressmen who are fighting shy of the 
pending bill appropriating $500,000,000 as a starter. 
Mr. McAdoo told Congress this bill should be passed with- 
out delay if the country is to see results quickly in the 
vital matter of transportation. 

Mr. McAdoo also announced formally that the Govern- 
ment has no thought of taking over all short lines of rail- 
road and becoming financially responsible for them. 
Where they are determined to be necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of the general unified system, the short 
lines will be taken over. Otherwise they will be left 
in the hands of private owners and the director general 
will do whatever he can, consistent with the national wel- 
fare, to see that they do not suffer unnecessarily. Any 
other relief, however, must be secured thru the courts, 
he said. 

The possibility of the director general of railroads tak- 
ing over control and direction of all inland water trans- 
portation and coérdinating it with the railroads was dis- 
cussed by Mr. MeAdoo. He said this would be done if 
developments show it to be necessary. 


HOUSING BILL PASSES SENATE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Senate last Fri- 
day passed the bills to empower the President to create 
military zones around ship yards where vessels are under 
construction for the Government, and to authorize the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of the Shipping Board to 
purchase, lease, requisition or otherwise acquire improved 
or unimproved land, houses and buildings. 

One bill of this group, authorizing the President to 
commandeer electric car lines, ferry boats and other 
transportation to transport workmen to and from ship 
yards, was laid aside temporarily on objection by Sen- 
ator Calder of New York. 

One of the strongest speeches on the housing sub- 
ject was made by Senator Wadsworth of New York. The 
housing bill for the Fleet Corporation carries an appro- 
priation of $50,000,000, As originally introduced it car- 
ried $35,000,000. 

Thruout the debate it was conceded that this is but 
a beginning—a drop in the bucket. A broad, comprehen- 
sive housing program is certain to be laid before Con- 
gress in the immediate future. The Department of Labor 
and the Council of National Defense have worked out 
much of the detail and it may be given publication at 
any time. 

As heretofore stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
President Wilson already has on his desk a recommenda- 
tion from the housing section of the Council of National 


Defense, asking an initial appropriation of $100,000,000 
for this purpose. 


Senator Wadsworth, in discussing the Shipping Board 
bill said: 


I am under the impression that this matter of housing, 
before the war is many months older, will become one of 
the most important and pressing problems confronting the 
Government, and I want to be absolutely certain that the 
hands of the Government shall not be tied. The experience 
in England has been that under the minister of munitions 
entire towns have had to be built—towns containing from 
20,000 to 30,000 persons. It involves a great deal more 
than the mere building of dwelling houses. 

While I am_on my feet, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senate for just a moment on this question 
in a broad sense. 

We are making the error of going at this matter piece- 
meal. This legislation places upon the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation responsibility for building housing facilities 
for workingmen. That is one agency of the Government 
which is to be clothed with this power. In my judgment, 
it will not be the only agency that must have the same 
power. 

Before we get thru we will have to view this housing 
problem as it applies to men and women who work in 
munitions factories. We will have to supply housing fas 
cilities for a largely increased number of workers in the 
neighborhood of the great steel mills engaged in the manu- 
facture of ordnance—cannon and ammunition—and other 
supplies for the Army and Navy. This bill applies ,only 
to the ship building program, 

I am in entire sympathy with the passage of this bill, 
but I will point out the essential connection of all of our 
war-making machinery. This haphazard way of doing 
things must be cured sooner or later by the centralization 
of activities under one head, as it has been done in Eng- 
land and France. 


The War Department is building a great powder fac- 
tory in West Virginia and preparing to build a similar 
plant in Tennessee. The housing problem ‘in those places 
will be a necessary part of the building operation. Are 
we going to leave that housing problem to the War De- 
partment and similar problems to the Shipping Board? 
The work must be centralized to get the best results, 

I want to remind the Senate that today the military af- 
fairs committee reported a bill creating the office of direc- 
tor of munitions, under whose jurisdiction and control the 
President may in his discretion place all problems of this 
kind, involving not only production, procurement and man- 
ufacture of materials used in war, but also the housing 
problem. 

I remind senators that the passage of this bill does not 
solve the problem. It is only the first step, and sooner or 
later we shall have to take away by direction of the Presi- 
dent or by executive order the housing problem from the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and place it under a central 
control, because the housing problem in one line of in- 
dustry is not essentially different from the housing prob- 
lem in another line of industry. 

There are five bureaus of the War Department purchas- 
ing trucks. It is our failure to concentrate authority and 
to plan two, three or six months in advance that has 
created the present fuel crisis. 


Senator Fletcher, chairman of the committee on com- 
merce, which reported out the housing bills for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, said it was the plan to 
supply all necessary living conditions and facilities in the 
vicinity of ship yards, including store buildings etc. 





MAKES TESTS WITH FIR OARS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The United States 
Steamboat Inspection Service, Department of Commerce, 
is making a series of tests with ash and fir oars, with 
a view to determining whether fir can be safely substi- 
tuted for ash, which long has been the preferred wood 
for this purpose. 

The scarcity of ash, caused by the greatly increased 
demand for small boats for vessels being constructed for 
the shipping board, the navy and vessels recently requi- 
sitioned, has made it necessary to find a substitute. 

The fir oars now under test, unfortunately, are what 
is known as red fir and are said not to be as stout as 
some that might have been chosen. It was picked up in 
the East and the oars turned out of it. There also is 
some talk of experimenting with spruce oars, but spruce 
is in such demand for airplane material that fir is said to 
be preferred. 





TAKING CENSUS OF 1917 LUMBER CUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Forest Service, in 
cooperation with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has begun the taking of a census of the 
lumber cut of 1917. Approximately 30,000 sawmills have 
received or will receive schedules to fill out, giving the 
cut for last year. 

Already several hundred schedules have been returned 
to the Forest Service here, but only a few of them 
have been ‘‘lined up’’ as yet with the reports submitted 
by the same mills covering the 1916 cut. A surprising 
feature of those returns so far analyzed is the small size 
of the cut. This is said to be true of the few yellow pine 
mills whose returns have been analyzed and compared 
with the 1916 figures. 

It is too early yet to tell whether the aggregate will 
show a considerably smaller cut for the country in 1917 
than in 1916, but the tendency appears to be in that 
direction. 

The Forest Service is codperating with the war serv- 
ice committee of the veneer industry with a view to com- 
piling comprehensive data on the veneer cut of last year. 
Already the committee has gathered a mass of data, 
which will be turned over to the Forest Service, which 
in turn will endeavor to supply what the committee data 
may lack, 

An effort also will be made to ascertain the wood pulp 
cut in codperation with the industry, but no definite 
steps have yet been taken along this line. 

The Forest Service is arranging for the gathering of 
comprehensive data regarding the quantity of material 
used in the tanning industry and the quantity of tanning 
extract produced in 1917. This work will be done in 
codperation with the Tanners’ Council. 





GOVERNMENT SEEKS WAR SERVICE BUREAU’S 
ASSISTANCE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—The war serviee bureau 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association has re- 
ceived requests from several different Government 
branches for assistance in securing lumber and timber. 

The bureau has received requests for oak timber for 
ship yards to be used in building ways for torpedo- 
boat destroyers. Requisitions also have been received 
from the Emergency Fleet Corporation for sixty-five 
sets of No. 1 oak switch ties. The ties may be mixed 
oak. Delivery is to be made Feb. 15, the price to be 
f.o.b. the Hog Island fabricating yard, near Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A set of ties consists of fifty-four pieces, 
aggregating 3,415 feet. 

Men who are in touch with the hardwood situation 
here believe that hardwood prices to the Government 
are being quoted below production cost in some instances. 
Allusion is made to quotations of $41 and $62 per 1,000 
feet on good quality oak for various purposes, and 
other similar quotations. 

These prices indicate to well informed hardwood men 
that there is room for improvement in the cost account: 
ing systems of certain hardwood mills and companies. 
They realize, also, that other hardwood companies are 
up-to-the-minute in the matter of cost accounting and 
know at all times just where they stand. This enables 
them to make closer calculations on prices than mills 
which are not absolutély certain of cost prices and there- 
fore must protect themselves by allowing a wider margin. 

John Raine of West Virginia has been in temporary 
charge of the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau. 

A Philadelphia concern is reported to have contracts 
for 30,000,000 feet of interior finish and woodwork for 
Government-owned ships. This suggests to hardwood 
men that a possible market is opened in this direction 
for the product of mills making trim and similar prod- 
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ucts for which the demand has slackened on account of 
the war. The suggestion is made that these mills could 
convert their product into war lines at least to the extent 
of fittings for ships, both commercial and naval, and par- 
ticipate in the war business. Some of them are said to 
be virtually without business owing to war conditions and 
dwindling building operations thruout the country. 

Negotiations are under way looking to the establish- 
ment of joint offices for the war service bureau of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and the furni- 
ture and woodworking committee. 

L. E. Crow, of Chicago, representing the sash and door 
interests, has been here to assist the Government. Mr. 
Crow is said to have arranged to codperate with the hard- 
wood association’s bureau and the furniture and wood- 
working committee. 





URGES FOOD CONSERVATION IN MINING AND 
LUMBER CAMPS 


WasuHinaTon, D. C., Jan. 21—The Weekly Bulletin 
issued by the Food Administration under date of Jan. 
19 contains the following item .regarding food saving 
at mines and lumber camps: 


A considerable margin for food saving still exists among 
the commissary stores of mining and lumber camps in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, and the Appalachian Trade 
Journal, Knoxville, Tenn., is leading a campaign, under the 
Federal food administrators of those States, to secure pledge 
ecards from families thru the commissary store managers. 
Food-saving posters are being sent to the stores. There is 
admittedly much food wasted in the average mining and 
lumber camp, according to commissary men who have en- 
listed in this campaign, and conservation along Food Ad- 
ministration lines is expected to result in definite food sav- 
ings, not merely for war ends but for permanent improve- 
ment in diet. 





TO INCREASE USE OF WOOD FOR FUEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The Department of 
Agriculture issues the following: 

In an effort to assist in relieving the fuel shortage, the 
Forest Service has assigned ten of its experts to different 
sections of the country to advise with the State and local 
fuel administrators in regard to increasing the use of 
wood as a fuel. They will at the same time demonstrate, 
so far as possible, to farmers and other owners of wood- 
lands methods of cutting timber by which suitable mate- 
rial can be removed for firewood to the advantage of the 
remaining timber. 

It is believed by the Forest Service that, with a knowl- 
edge of methods of lumbering and of utilizing wood 
products, the experts will be able to assist materially in 
securing the needed supplies of fuel. Very often, they 
point out, cordwood can be brought down the many rivers 
of the country on steamboats or barges. In the suburbs 
of many cities there are extensive stands of second-growth 
timber which could supply large amounts of firewood. 
Municipal woodyards can doubtless be advantageously 
established at many points. 

Thru the county agents of the States Relations Service, 
the farmers will be urged to join the ‘‘cut-a-cord’’ move- 
ment while other work is slack. It is pointed out that 
wood cut now and not burned this season will be well 
seasoned and ready for use next winter. 

Close codperation by the Forest Service, the Fuel 
Administration, the State foresters, the county agents, 
and the other interested parties will, it is expected, result 
in increasing the amount of wood burned and consequently 
releasing the equivalent in coal. 





MANY ARMY WAGONS CONTRACTED FOR 


WasHINeToN, D. C., Jan. 21.—Since last August 63,000 
army escort wagons have been delivered. These wagons 
were contracted for thru the vehicle section of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. It is understood contracts have 
been awarded to about seventy-five firms during the win- 
ter to deliver another 71,000 escort wagons, 25,000 army 
carts, and 1,000,000 extra wheels. The contractors are 
understood to be purchasing the required lumber directly 
from the mills or from dealers. 





WAGE COMMISSION HOLDS FIRST SESSION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 21.—The special wage com- 
mission appointed last week by Director General of Rail- 
roads McAdoo held its first session today. The wage 
commission consists of Secretary of the Interior Lane, 
Chief Justice Covington, of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, Commissioner McChord and William R. 
Willcox, of. New York, until now chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

Today’s meeting was called by Secretary Lane, who 
is chairman of the wage commission, for the purpose of 
discussing the claims for increased wages recently pre- 
ae by the heads of the four big railroad brother- 
ods, 

Mr. Lane said the commission will not travel or pro- 
long its investigations, but wiil hold daily meetings to 
consider all problems brought before its members. Al- 
teady the commission is literally snowed under with 
tequests for dates for hearings. Mr. Lane stated that all 
will be given a hearing. 

The order appointing the commission gave it power to 
make a general investigation into the whole field of 
railroad labor. This will include the compensation of 
railroad employees, the relation of railroad wages to 
Wages in other industries, the conditions in various sec- 
tions of the country, the special emergency respecting 
wages which exists at this time owing to war conditions 
and the high cost of living, and the relations between dif- 
ferent classes of railroad labor. 

The creation of the commission was the culmination 
of a large number of complaints and demands of em- 
Ployees which have been pending before the railroad 
managers for some time. These demands and complaints 
Were brought to Mr. McAdoo’s attention shortly after 
4 President designated him to serve as director gen- 

ml of railroads. They came from various classes of 

yroad organizations and from various groups of un- 
“ganized employees of the railroads. 
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HEAR ORAL ARGUMENT IN RECLASSIFICATION CASE 


Esch Report Alternatives Thoroly Discussed—Counsel 
Clash on Several Points 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 21.—On Friday and Satur- 
day the Interstate Commerce Commission listened to oral 
argument on the tentative report prepared by Examiner 
Fred H. Esch in the big lumber reclassification case. 

Without exception counsel appearing for the shippers 
and the railroads took serious exception to some features 
of the examiner’s report, more especially the second al- 
ternative, which would make carloading virtually the 
sole factor in determining rates. 

With few exceptions, also, counsel found good features 
in the two alternative proposals advanced by Examiner 
Esch. The consensus among them, however, was that the 
Esch plan, regardless of how it might work out in prac- 
tical operation, is revolutionary and theoretical and should 
not be put in operation at a time like the present. 

W. 8. Burchmore, appearing for the wholesale mill- 
work interests, took exception to the proposal of other 
counsel that the entire proceeding be indefinitely post- 
poned pending the end of the war emergency period. Mr. 
Burchmore declared that this plea was part of a general 
campaign to leave the lumber and millwork rate situation 
in a condition of suspense. 

‘¢TIn the Anson, Gilkey & Hurd ecase,’’ said Mr. Burch- 
more, ‘‘the commission withheld certain measures until 
it could determine classification questions in the pending 
case. The Pacific coast people opposed a definite order in 
that case, and now they come in here and ask an indefinite 
postponement of this proceeding, which also would put 
over a settlement of discriminations shown to exist in the 
Anson, Gilkey & Hurd case.’’ 

Examiner Esch made a strong argument before the 
commission in support of the first and second alternatives 
proposed in his tentative report. In reply to questions 
by members of the commission and counsel for the ship- 
pers and the carriers, Mr. Esch demonstrated that he had 
overlooked a few points in working up the big lumber case 
and his proposed solution for existing rate difficulties and 
alleged inequalities. 

Mr. Esch said that one of the objections advanced by 
the carriers was that the adoption of different rates for 
different minima would greatly reduce their gross reve- 
nues. He declared that an examination of hypothetical 
cases proved the contrary, and that increased loading of 
the cars would adjust the question of gross revenues and 
really give the railroads larger returns for the use of 
identical equipment. 

Asked what would happen in cases where a shipper 
were given a larger car than he asked for, Mr. Esch de- 
clared that in most cases the shipper, in order to take 
advantage of the lower rates for heavier loading, would 
fill up all vacant space with box shooks, lath ete. This 
in turn would increase the revenues of the carrier in the 
aggregate, since the heavier the load the greater the ag- 
gregate return. Primarily, he said, increased loading 
would mean a fuller use of cars, thus contributing heavily 
to the solution of the car problem, which is one of vital 
importance to the nation and to the Allies at this time. 

Mr. Esch was asked how he would adjust the rates be- 
tween oak and pine lumber of the same size. It was con- 
tended that under his plan the shipper of oak would get 
a lower rate bulk for bulk than the pine shipper, because 
his material is heavier. Mr. Esch said that in figuring 
the rate the shippers naturally would not overlook the 
fact that lumber is sold on the 1,000-foot basis and not on 
weight. 

Examiner Esch was given forty-five minutes to discuss 
his classification plan. Four hours and fifteen minutes 
were divided between counsel for the lumber interests, 
and three hours allotted to railroad counsel. 

Those who made verbal arguments were W. A. Wim- 
bish, who spoke for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and for other leading organizations of the 
East and South; Hal H. Smith, maple flooring interests; 
J. 8. Burchmore, wholesale millwork; William C. MecCul- 
loch, western lumber interests; J. V. Norman, southern 
hardwood; J. C. Jeffery, National Box Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. B. Daish, American Fork & Hoe Co.; 
D. D. Conn, Shevlin Lumber Co.; C. W. Owen, National 
Implement Association, etc. The railroads were repre- 
sented by R. Walton Moore, ©. D. Drayton, N. W. Proc- 
tor, F. H. Wood and J. M. Souby, 

For the most part, counsel followed their printed briefs, 
heretofore filed with the commission. Mr. Wimbish an- 
nounced that he was directed by the National association 
to urge the indefinite postponement of the case. He said 
he understood that other associations of manufacturing 
lumbermen represented by him share the view of the Na- 
tional association that the commission should not attempt 
to dispose of so important a case, and especially not 
adopt a revolutionary plan in the present emergency. 

Commissioner Meyer asked Mr. Wimbish what he would 
say if the commission should determine that because every- 
thing is upset now on account of the war the present 
would be an opportune time to reclassify lumber and even 
to adopt radical measures, 

‘¢*T would say that the commission should weigh both 
sides and then reach its own determination,’’ replied Mr. 
Wimbish. 

Mr. Wimbish urged that the commission examine with 
great care the proposed lumber list submitted last April 
by the National association. He called attention to the 
fact that the list proposed by Examiner Esch gives logs 
and waste the lumber rate. He said that to apply lumber 
rates to logs, the raw material going to the mills for 
manufacture, manifestly would be unjust. Waste mate- 


rial going from the mills, sawdust ete., he said, obviously 
should not be given the same rating as lumber, since it is 
not nearly as valuable. He did not agree with the con- 
tention of Mr. Esch that ‘‘value’’ should not be consid- 
ered as a major factor in determining the rate. 

In the case of mixed shipments, Mr. Wimbish said, 
articles taking rates higher than those applied to lumber 
should constitute at least 10 percent of the load in order 
to make the higher rate apply to the entire shipment. 

‘*While we oppose the Esch plan, more especially the 
second alternative,’’ said Mr. Wimbish, ‘‘we do not wish 
to be understood as contending that it has no merit. On 
the contrary, it contains meritorious features worthy of 
earnest consideration.’? 

Mr. Wimbish discussed the question of differentials 
between the lumber rate and rates applied on other forest 
products. He said his clients hold the position that the 
lumber list should not be restricted, as proposed in the 
tentative report, but should be made as nearly uniform as 
practicable. Eastern and Pacifie coast shippers, Mr. 
Wimbish said, were not agreed as to whether a flat dif- 
ferential or a percentage is best. He conceded, in reply 
to a question, that the interest:of eastern and southern 
shippers in the differential question is more or less aca- 
demic, while Pacifie coast shippers have a keen commer- 
cial interest in it. 

Mr. Wimbish and other attorneys made a strong point 
out of the fact that freight cars are not standardized, and 
that two cars of the same size quite frequently have widely 
varying cubical foot capacities. It frequently happens, 
also, counsel said, that because of truck limitations cars 
can not be loaded to cubic capacity. 

Uncertainty of Freight Rates an Objection 

Another serious objection advanced against the Esch 
plan is the uncertainty of shippers as to what the freight 
rate would be. ‘‘It would be necessary to employ an 
expert traffic man in order to be able to determine ap- 
proximately what the rate would be,’’ said Mr. Wimbish. 
‘Most lumbermen, of course, could not do this.’?’ Mr. 
Wimbish stressed the fact that Examiner Esch himself 
advised the commission that in the event his second alter- 
native is adopted further investigation should be had on 
several important features. ‘‘The examiner then recom- 
mends that his proposed lumber list be adopted pending 
further investigation,’’ said Mr. Wimbish. ‘‘We think 
this would be most unfortunate. It would require us to 
change from what is known to what would be a temporary 
expedient.’’ 

Hal H. Smith, speaking for the maple flooring inter- 
ests, said flooring would not be injured if Mr. Esch’s 
first alternative were adopted by the commission. The 
second alternative, on the other hand, would work a seri- 
ous injury to the industry. Said he: 

At first blush it might look as if we would be least hurt. 
Unfortunately, however, a shipper never knows the size of 
car he is to receive. He must take what he can get. The 
exclusive carloading rule would be a serious drawback 
especially to small shippers. In some of our territory large 
cars are the rule. In other territory small cars are more 
common. Those using larger cars and shipping every- 
where undoubtedly would have the advantage of lower 
rates under the Esch plan than those using smaller cars 
because larger ones were not obtainable and shipping to 
the same markets, 

Mr. Smith suggested uniformity of definitions so far as 
transit is concerned, stating that he had filed a brief and 
exceptions on this point. He urged the establishment of 
a uniform, conerete transit charge. 

‘<The flooring mills are wiring me,’’ said Mr. Smith in 
conclusion, ‘‘that they are closing down Monday in com- 
pliance with Dr. Garfield’s order. The morning news- 
papers say the order was the result of a breakdown of 
transportation. This is no time for us to be discussing 
theories. We are confronted with a situation such as has 
never before been presented.’’ 

Mr. Burchmore admitted, in reply to a question by a 
member of the commission, that even under existing prac- 
tice lumber shippers can do no more than estimate what 
the freight rate will be in advance of receiving cars. 

‘“Yes; that is true,’’ he said. ‘‘It also is true that 
lumber the year round will average about 21,000 feet to 
the car. The law of averages works out very nicely and 
shippers are able to tell approximately what the charges 
will be per 1,000 feet. The theory itself is defeated by 
practical application. A mill orders a 36-foot car and 
gets a 40-foot car. The heavier carloading would apply, 
even if the large car could not be fully loaded.’? 

Examiner Esch wanted to know if the Pacific coast 
rule does not apply the heavier carloading rule now 
when a larger car is furnished than asked for. 

‘“Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I understand that it al 
ways has been unsatisfactory and the occasion for much 
abuse. The same would be true to a greater extent, in 
my judgment, under the proposed rule.’’ 

Considerable discussion developed among members of 
the commission and counsel on this point, the upshot 
of which appeared to be that abuses of the carloading 
rule would be certain to develop where different sized 
cars were furnished than ordered, and that while in 
some cases these abuses might be unlawful—where col 
lusion occurred between shipper and carrier—it would 
be difficult to convince district attorneys that indictments 
should be returned. 

C. W. Owen, on behalf of the National Implement 
association, Hickory Products association and other or 
ganizations, contended that the Esch plan is too novel 
and the time allowed too limited to enable his clients 
to arrive at a firm conviction as to whether or not the 
plan as outlined is an ideal one. He said that it would 
be a great stride forward if it were found possible to 
coordinate the lumber rate structure of the country— 
to place it upon a common foundation or theory, and to 


(Corcluded on Page 66) 
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HARDWOOD INTERESTS FORM NEW ORGANIZATION 


American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, an Amalgamation of the Gum and Oak Makers’ Bodies, Is Born—Rotary 


Gum Association Adds Its Strength—W 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 18.—The union of the Ameri- 
can Oak Manufacturers’ Association and the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in the new American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association was consummated today 
when the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
approved the recommendation of the joint committee of 
fourteen and unanimously adopted its report and ratified 
the action of the oak manufacturers taken yesterday. 

As explained in the telegraphic report of the first annual 
meeting of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, it was proposed 
some time ago that the two organizations unite in a 
single body. The respective boards of directors appointed 
a joint committee known as the committee of fourteen 
to consider the proposition and to report at the next mect- 
ing of their organizations. This committee consisted of 
W. B. Burke, Charleston, Miss., chairman; M. B. Cooper, 
Memphis, Tenn., vice chairman; R. L. Jurden, Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary; EK. A. Lang, Chicago, Jll.; James E. 
Stark, Memphis, Tenn.; R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; 
E. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. B. Weiss, Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; W. C. Bonner, 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. K. Conn, Yazoo City, Miss.; R. H. 
Darnell, Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. Dick, Philipp, Miss.; 
and B. F. Dulweber, Memphis, Tenn. 


The Underlying Reasons of the Movement 
This committee presented to the oak manufacturers’ 
convention yesterday and to the gum manufacturers’ 


convention today identical reports in which the com- 
mittee said: 


The underlying reasons that prompted this movement 
have for some time been evident to most of us who have 
been active in association work in this territory. First, 
the number of associations that it has seemed necessary 
for us to maintain because each one was performing a 
function vital to our business and our industry has 
become quite a burden to all of us, not alone in a financial 
way but also in the time and attention required to keep 
the work of all of them active. Second, with all our 
associations we are not covering fully the field of our 
activity, as evidenced by a petition presented not long 
ago to the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association that 
it amend its constitution permitting the gathering of sta- 
tistics on all the other woods we are manufacturing in 
this territory. 

The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
blazed the way for real association work in this territory. 
It has demonstrated to the manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber that association work, properly directed, pays. 
The success attained for gum by that association made 
possible the organization of the American Oak Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and its first year’s activity, just 
ended, has fully justified the money and effort expended 
in carrying on that work. 

Your committee in the study of this problem can see 
wonderful possibilities in the amalgamation of the activi- 
ties of these two associations and in the broadening of 
the scope of the work to include all the other woods 
manufactured in the territory. It is needless to ask what 
it would have meant to each of you if during the last 
year you had been receiving, in addition to the statistics 
on gum and oak, the same information on ash, elm, maple 
and cottonwood, Yet we feel that you can have this 
service together with numerous other activities that will 
be helpful to your business, with cost under proportion 
to the added benefits. 

_ Therefore after much thought and deliberation, keeping 
in mind that in the organization of the new association 
the work for gum and oak as heretofore carried on with 
such splendid results should be comprehensively taken 
care of, we present to you the plans for a new association 
embodying all the features of the old thru special depart- 
ments, and in addition the permitting of a much broader 
field of activity. 

We have drafted a constitution for the new organiza- 
tion, should our report be adopted by the two associations, 
and by reading this to you you will get a clearer concep- 
tion of our plans. 

The essential features are these: The general work of' 
the association will be to administer to all the woods we 
are manufacturing in the way of gathering and giving 
to the membership statistics and other information of 
value, and the carrying on of such other general work 
as will be of benefit to our members and the hardwood 
industry we represent. For this general work there will 
be a small general assessment on the entire production 
of the association, covering all classes of membership. 

Special work, such as the advertising and promotion 
of any particular wood or class of production, or any 
other activity of a special nature, will be handled by 
special departments under the direct supervision of i 
governing committee chosen from among the members 
directly interested in that particular wood or activity. 
For this departmental work there will be special assess- 
ments levied, as provided and safeguarded by the consti- 
tution, against those of the membership who are benefited 
by the special work. 

The plan includes not only lumber manufacturers, but 
also manufacturers of other hardwood products from raw 
material. 

You will readily see under this constitution with its de- 
partmental provisions that the activities of this organ- 
ization can be broadened to cover every line of endeavor 
of benefit to our industry and that in time this one asso- 
ciation will be performing all the functions of the now 
separate organizations in our territory. 

_ We recommend to you the adoption of this plan, bearing 
in mind that the success of any plan will depend upon 
the full codperation it receives from the hardwood manu- 
facturers in the territory; and for this we feel that we 
have little to fear, for we are working with a body of 
men who have reaped the benefits of codperation thru the 
gum and oak associations; and with such a nucleus we 
should in a comparatively short time have in this asso- 
ene practically every hardwood manufacturer in the 

erritory. 





It is to the interest of all of you to codperate and boost. 
Adopt Resolution Urging Amalgamation 


an : . : : : 

"he committee presented the following resolution, which 
was presented in turn to each of the associations, and on 
roll call unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, The needs of the hardwood industry in this 
territory seem to require more comprehensive organization. 
as evidenced by the petitions that have been presented to 
the boards of directors of both the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association ; and 

WHEREAS, The boards of directors of the two associations 
have seen fit to recognize the advantages and possibilities 
in the combining of our association activities, by the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven from each association to 
work out the plans and details of such an amalgamation for 





presentation to the two associations at their annual meet- 
ings; and 

Wuerreas, The combined committee of fourteen has worked 
out a plan of amalgamation whereby the work for gum and 
oak as heretofore carried on with such splendid results will 
be comprehensively taken care of; and 

Wueress, The proposed plans in addition to continuing 
our present activities contemplates an association that will 
administer to all the woods that we are manufacturing in 
this territory and the eventual grouping in one association 
of all of our association activities, thus giving us more ex- 
tensive service with proportionately less cost and energy on 
our part. Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we adopt the report of the committee of 
fourteen and transfer our individual memberships to the new 
proposed association at its organization meeting, and after 
the new organization is perfected authorize our board of 
directors to wind up the affairs of this association, all de- 
pendent, however, on the perfecting of the new organization. 
Be it further 
solved, That the efforts of this association shall be 
exerted toward the bringing about of a uniform set of in- 
spection rules for hardwood lumber. 











With the adoption of this resolution, the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association ceased to exist and were succeeded 
by the new American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion except that, of course, the boards of directors will 
formally wind up their affairs. The new association then 
proceeded to organize. B. F. Dulweber, of Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected temporary chairman and John M. 
Pritchard, of Washington, D. C., and Memphis, Tenn., 
temporary secretary. 

The convention immediately adopted a constitution as 
recommended by the committee of fourteen. This con- 
stitution provides that the name of the organization shall 
be the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Its objects and purposes are stated to be 
to secure a full understanding of conditions surrounding 
the hardwood industry; to adopt such measures as_ will 
provide for uniform standards and improved methods of 


manufacturing and marketing hardwood forest products; 
to acquire, preserve and disseminate information in con- 


R. L. JURDEN, OF MEMPHIS, TENN.; 
President American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


nection therewith, and generally to promote the interests 
and welfare of hardwood manufacturers. 

The constitution goes on to say: 

But none of said purposes shall be deemed or construed 
to include any suggestion that products be sold other 
than in open and honest competition with other manufac- 
turers thereof, or that any market report, price current 
or price list to be published by this. association, or in its 
behalf, shall in any manner affect the cost of products, 
other than a statement of the actual sales of same, or 
that control of the amount of production of products be 
in any way affected or attempted; and all such purposes 
being hereby expressly disclaimed. 

The constitution provides that the membership shall 
consist of individuals, firms. or corporations actively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hardwood forest products, 
each member to have one vote by -a representation in 
person, proxies not being permitted. Applications for 
membership must be approved by the membership com- 
mittee and the hoard of directors, a majority vote of the 
latter being suflicient to elect. Any member may be 
expelled for cause by a majority vote of -the board of 
directors, but no member shall be expelled without being 
given an opportunity to appear before the board and 
present his defense. 

The Plan Explained in Detail 

The work of the association under the constitution may 
be subdivided into departments for the purpose of special- 
izing in the different woods manufactured by members. 
Such a special department may be organized by the fol- 
lowing procedure: 

A majority of members representing two-thirds or more 
of the production within the association of any particular 
wood may, upon petition to the board of directors or by 
vote of any regular or called meeting of the association, 
organize a department for that wood for the purpose of 
advertising and the carrying on of other special work in 
the interest of that wood beyond the scope of the general 
work of the association, | 

When ‘such a department is created all the members 
producing that particular wood shall be requested to 
attend the meeting, the time and place of which shall 
be determined by the board of direétors, at which meeting 
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a committee of five shall be selected, the chairman to be 
a member of the board of directors. This committee will 
be known as the governing committee for that wood, to 
serve until the next annual meeting of the association or 
until its successors are appointed. The purpose and 
powers of this committee will be to fix the rate of assess- 
ment against members producing that wood, to plan and 
direct the expendifure of funds in that department, to 
conduct advertising campaigns or do other special work 
for the benefit of that particular wood, all subject to the 
approval of the board of directors. 

When such a department is organized, the rate of assess- 
ment fixed by the governing committee shall apply to the 
entire production within the association of that particular 
wood, the dues te be assessed in addition to the dues 
assessed for general association purposes. ; 

Departments for conducting other lines of activity for 
the benefit of members may be organized by petition to 
the board of directors or by a vote at any annual or 
special meeting of the association, such departments to be 
similar in their organization and conduct to the depart- 
ments for special woods. A department so organized 
shall select its governing committee, which shall fix the 
rate of assessment and carry on the work of the depart- 
ment. The assessments for departments under this section 
shall apply to all or part of the membership, according to 
whether the benefits are of a general nature or apply to 
a class as determined by the board of directors. 

All meetings of special departments shall have power 
to select their own chairman and to appoint such standing 
and special committees as may be necessary for the con- 
duet of the department. All matters requiring a decision 
pertaining to a particular wood, class or department shall 
be referred to the members of the association producing 
that particular wood or belonging to that class or depart- 
ment, for discussion and recommendation to the board 
of directors. 

Regarding initiation fees and dues, the constitution pro- 
vides that the initiation fee shall be $25, but membership 
shall not be transferable. The rate of dues shall be fixed 
by the board of directors and assessed annually by a 
committee on assessments for the calendar year. They 
shall be payable in twelve monthly installments, no mem- 
ber to be called upon to pay less than $50 a year. For 
the general purposes of the association, manufacturers of 
hardwood lumber shall be assessed not more than 5 cents 
a thousand feet log scale, based on the number of feet 
of hardwood logs cut during the preceding calendar year, 
but no manufacturer is to be compelled to pay more than 
$2000 a year. 

For the support of the departments when organized, 
manufacturers of hardwood lumber are to pay not to 
exceed 10 cents additional a thousand feet log seale on 
each wood for which there has been a special department 
organized. - 

The fixing of the dues for manufacturers of sawn and 
sliced veneers was left under the constitution to a com- 
mittee consisting of James E, Stark, of Memphis, Tenn.; 
Walt G. Bass, of Evansville, Ind.; and 8. M. Nickey, of 
Memphis, Tenn., this reeommendation to be subject to the 
approval of the board of directors. 

Manufacturers of commercial rotary veneer shall pay 
in assessment of not to exceed 5 cents a thousand feet 
Jog measure based on the feetage of logs cut during the 
previous calendar year for the purpose of carrying on the 
general work of the association. If a special department 
is organized such manufacturers shall pay in addition not 
to exceed 10 cents a thousand feet log measure on each 
wood. 

Manufacturers of other hardwood forest products, such 
as box shooks, veneer for box shooks, staves, heading, 
ties and dimension stock, shall be assessed for general 
purposes at a rate to be fixed by the board of directors, 
and special departments may be organized for these 
products by petition to the board of directors or by vote 
at any annual or special meeting of the association, such 
departments to be similar in their organization and 
conduct to the departments for special woods. 

Members will be entitled to reports, statistics and such 
other data as are compiled by the association pertaining 
only to the classes in which they are assessed; and such 
members as refuse or neglect to supply the required infor- 
mation to the association shall not be entitled to the com- 
piled reports thereof. 

When the assessment is made, it shall be binding on all 
who are members at the time, and any member failing to 
pay it or any installment thereof within thirty days 
after it is due will be subject to suspension. Any member 
who has paid his assessment in full for the calendar year 
may withdraw from the association by giving thirty days’ 
notice in writing and surrendering his membership cert- 
tificate. 

Regarding meetings, the constitution provides that there 
shall be an annual meeting for the election of officers and 
transaction of other business, the date and place to be 
fixed by the board of directors with at least thirty days’ 
notice by mail to the members. A semiannual meeting for 
the transaction of general business may be held on thirty 
days’ notice. Special meetings may be called by the 
president or by a majority of the board of directors on 
fifteen days’ notice. Meetings of the board of directors 
may be called by the president or by a majority of the 
board. Meetings of the special departments shall be held 
at the time of the annual meeting of the association, and 
special meetings may be called by the governing commit 
tee or by the board of directors. Meetings of the govern- 
ing committee may be called by the chairman, president 
or the majority of the committee. Twenty members shall 
constitute a quorum of the association or seven members 
of the board of directors or three members of the executive 
committee; and ten members of a special department oF 
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three members of a department governing committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

The officers will be a president, first and second vice 
presidents, treasurer, secretary and manager and twenty- 
one trustees. These shall be selected at the annual 
meeting for a period of one year except that at the first 
annual meeting seven trustees shall be selected for three 
years, seven for two and seven for one year; and at each 
succeeding annual meeting thereafter there shall be elected 
seven trustees for a period of three years. 

The elected officers and trustees shall constitute the 
poard of directors. The president and six of the directors 
appointed by the president, subject to the approval of the 
board of directors, shall constitute an executive committee. 
The executive committee shall have the full power of the 
board of directors except at such time as the board of 
directors may be in session, The executive committee 
shall meet at the call of the president. 

The secretary and manager shall be appointed and the 
salary fixed by the board of directors, and he be subject 
to its direction. 

The method of election of officers shall be by the 
appointment of a nominating committee appointed by the 
president at the annual meeting, but other nominations 
may be made from the floor. A majority of all votes 
east shall be necessary for the election to office. The 
board of directors may fill any vacancies occurring during 
the year in its personnel or among the officers of the 
association. 

The constitution may be amended by a majority vote 
of the members present at any annual or semiannual 
meeting of the association, but written notice of the 
proposed amendment must be submitted to the members 
by the secretary and manager at least thirty days prior 
to such meeting. The board of directors of the association 
is authorized to make and amend the bylaws. 


Officers Are Elected 


On motion of R. L. Jurden, of Memphis, Tenn., the 
constitution was unanimously adopted. On motion of 
E, A. Lang, of Chicago, Ill., Chairman B. F. Dulweber, of 
Memphis, Tenn., appointed the following nominating com- 
mittee: C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; T. W. 
Fry, of St. Louis, Mo., and F. K. Conn, of Yazoo City, 
Miss. 

The following officers and directors were elected: 


President—R. L. Jurden, of Penrod, Jurden & McCowen, 
Memphis. 


First vice president—W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess 
(Ine.), Memphis. 


Second vice president—B. F. Dulweber, of the Kraetzer 
Cured Lumber Co., Moorhead, Miss. 


Treasurer—William Pritchard, of Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co., Memphis. 


Directors—For three years: John W. McClure, James 
i. Stark, BE. A. Lang, M. B. Cooper, R. M. Carrier, F. K. 
Conn and W. B. Burke. For two years: R. H. Darnell, 
Ralph May, T. M. Brown, W. H. Dick, H. B. Weiss, C. H. 
Sherrill and William Beebe. For one year: W. C. Bonner, 
B. C. Tully, A. S. Johnston, Rudolph Sondheimer, W. A. 
Ransom, W. G. Sparks and C. L. Harrison. 

Mr. Jurden, on taking the chair, thanked the members 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
for the honor conferred on him and pledged his best efforts 
toward so conducting the affairs of the new organization 
as to merit the confidence imposed in him. He said he 
had accepted the presidency at material sacrifice and 
that he had done so because of his belief that the new as- 
sociation would prove itself a means of accomplishing 
much good for the hardwood industry and that it would 
be a long way in the direction of bringing about a uni- 
form standard of inspection. 

I. K. Conn presented a resolution providing that the 
association recommend to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States certain changes in its 
inspection rules with reference to wagon stock, with par- 
ticular regard to box boards of cottonwood and gum. It 
was the sense of the meeting, however, that the question 
of inspection should not be taken up at this time and, 
after much discussion, Mr. Conn withdrew his resolution. 

C. H. Sherrill asked for information regarding the best 
manner of making out inventories, whether on the basis 
of cost or on the basis of market value, but it appeared 
that the members were much confused on this question and 
it also developed that there was strong indication that the 
authorities at Washington did not wholly understand the 
matter. He believed it was a subject about which in- 
formation should be procured with little loss of time; he 
asserted that it was a very serious matter and intimated 
that if books of lumber companies were closed on a wrong 
hasis they would have to be reopened and subjected to a 
rigorous examination at the hands of Government in- 
Spectors. 

On motion of B. F. Dulweber, President Jurden was 
authorized to appoint a committee to have the association 
incorporated. ‘ 

There being no further business to come before the or- 
ganization mecting, adjournment, was taken, immediately 
— which a meeting of the new board of directors was 
eld, 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING 

The meeting of the new American Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association was preceded by the fourth and last 
annual meeting of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation. President H. B. Weiss, of Memphis, Tenn., 
presented his annual address in which he said that the 
fourth annual meeting of the Gum Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association found it in a much stronger condition 
than ever, and carrying on a work that has convinced the 
most skeptical of its unqualified success, due to the un 
selfish and splendid work of its members thruout its life. 
He said he doubted very much if any other lumber asso 
“lation, perhaps any other trade association of any kind, 
could show the same degree of devotion and interest that 
this association has. He referred to the compliment that 
had been paid the association by the selection of its secre- 
tary to serve at Washington for the Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau 


Secretary John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., pre- - 


iovtes the secretarial report showing that during 1917 
wenty-six members were added, bringing the total mem- 
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bership to 125 gum manufacturers. Affiliated with this 
organization was the Commercial Rotary Gum Associa- 
tion with twenty-two members. The association has re- 
ceived inquiries for 38,522,000 feet of gum lumber, all of 
which are placed before the members with the letter. 

The report of Treasurer F. E. Gary, of Memphis, 
showed receipts during the year of $41,382.39, of which 
$40,690.11 was in initiation fees and dues. The disburse- 
ments were $37,366.05, of which $16,796.54 was spent for 
advertising. The resources of the association on Dec. 31 
were $5,540.82, with accounts payable $1,125.76, leaving 
its net worth $4,415.06. 

F. K. Conn, of Yazoo City, Miss., presented the report 
of the membership committee, concluding with the state- 
ment that ‘‘associations are as essential to success as 
sawmills to the manufacture of lumber. We must have 
both.’’ 

John M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., manager of the Southern Hardwood Emer- 
gency Bureau, discussed informally ‘‘War Orders for 
Hardwood Lumber and Their Effect on the Hardwood 
Lumber Industry.’’ His bureau was organized at the 
request of Director of Lumber R. H. Downman, of New 
Orleans, La., Mr. Downman being a member of the War 
Industries Board organized by the Council of National 
Defense, promoted by the President and his cabinet. The 
director of lumber requested the various branches of the 
lumber business to establish bureaus at Washington for 
the purpose of securing prompt supplies. It is said at 
Washington that no other industry was so well organized 
so as to get such service as the lumber business, altho this 
applied to pine rather than hardwoods, and was a tribute to 
the Southern Pine Association. It did such splendid serv- 
ice in building cantonments—saving the Government hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and giving it quick service. 

Mr. Pritchard said he wanted to correct any wrong im- 
pressions that exist. There had not been any great de- 
mand for bids for such commodities as hardwood lumber- 
men carried in stock. The principal demand had been 
for sound square-edged bill stock and for ties and switch 
ties. The amount handled thru the bureau had been less 
than 3,000,000 feet, mostly ties and switch ties, the rest 
square-edged timbers and boards for France. There is 
not sufficient business to keep the plants in operation on 
Government orders. The principal thing is to get what 
is required on the shortest haul, which means the quickest 
time. If the bureau has any reason for existence, it is 
not there to help the lumbermen but to help the Govern- 
ment, 


Government’s Indirect Requirements Will Be Enormous 


But Mr. Pritchard said that the Government’s indirect 
requirements will be enormous, and it would be well for 
each hardwood manufacturer in 1918 to get, his business 
in such shape that he can meet these indirect requirements. 
He told what some of these requirements would be. He 
believed that the requirements for box manufacture are 
going to be enough to tax the entire capacity of the box 
lumber industry of the United States. It is safe to say 
that every foot of lumber that will make suitable boxes 
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will be in demand. ‘‘It is a patriotic duty to do all we 
can to supply this material,’’ he said. 

There is going to be a tremendous demand for thick 
oak by the wagon manufacturers and auxiliary concerns, 
such as those who make wheels and carts. Recently one 
order was placed for 70,000 escort wagons. Last week 
an order was placed for 70,000 more and also for 20,000 
two-wheeled wagons. This last contract was placed with 
seventy-five different manufacturers, and the lumber man- 
ufacturers will have to supply the material—material 
that in a great measure is still to be supplied. 

The speaker said he had heard reports that the Gov- 
ernment had fixed the price on the thick oak required 
for the manufacture of these wagons. No price has been 
fixed, and the wagons are not being manufactured on the 
cost plus plan. The Government is not buying the mate- 
rial, but it is being bought by the manufacturers, It did 
make certain estimates of cost so that the manufacturers 
could make the wagons without loss, but each manufac- 
turer will secure his material direct unless he gets behind 
and has to have the assistance of the Government to get 
supplies. 

There will be a tremendous demand for ash for handles. 
Mr. Pritchard asked an ordnance officer how many han- 
dles will be required. His reply was ‘‘Millions.’’? The 
requirements for lumber for our allies will come thru the 
director of lumber, and will be limited to what this coun- 
try can spare. What that will be is difficult to forecast. 
What they want at present is airplane stock, walnut, 
spruce, cypress and thick poplar as a substitute for spruce. 

The big orders are not going to come thru the bureaus 
but from the manufacturers of wagons and tools and 
boxes. Except in an emergency, the Government will not 
attempt to fix prices. Mr. Pritchard did not believe such 
an emergency will arise. 

As to regular trade in lumber, ordinary requirements 
are going to take a back seat, and a smaller demand may 
be expected for ordinary building operations and from 
furniture manufacturers. Referring to conditions at 
Washington, Mr, Pritchard said rents had advanced 25 to 
500 percent and there was no place to sleep. Washing- 
ton is investigation mad, and everything is being investi- 
gated. But you can not breathe the air of Washington 
and not get filled with the great big thing that this Gov- 
ernment has undertaken, and there is not anybody who 
thinks that the Government is going to quit or that we 
can not do anything we undertake. We have 5,000,000 
men to put across the water to put down German kultur 
and deviltry. They are working in Washington. There 

is no fun there. Men are working eighteen to twenty- 
four hours a day and can not get caught up. There is 
bound to be some confusion, but all have one patriotic 
purpose—to get ready to win this war. 


Report of the Cost Committee 


8B. ¥. Dulweber of Memphis, Tenn., presented the re- 
port of the cost committee. He said: 


The cost committee at the annual meeting on Jan. 20, 
1917, submitted a detailed report for the consideration of 
the association. This report was adopted and its use ag 
therein outlined was recommended to the membership of 
the association. 

Later the committee, thru the association secretary and 
at his suggestion, issued a letter to the members, offering 
the committee's advice and counsel to anyone desiring it 
in putting the ideas and recommendations into practice. 
We are not advised at this time just what success the 
different members who have tried out the cost plan have 
met with. It cannot be expected that any new plan can 
be put into effect without meeting with obstacles which 
can not be foreseen in formulating a report, the proper 
solution of which can only be determined by some compe- 
tent authority on the ground. The general idea can, 
however, be carried out. In our report made a year ago 
we endeavored to make it plain that the recommendations 
therein contained should only be considered as a step 
preliminary to a more thoro, complete and modern ac- 
counting and cost system. 

Since the adoption of that report conditions have 
changed and the business of the country generally is 
moving more and more toward standardization and cen- 
tralization, and it behooves the lumber industry to be on 
the alert and to keep up with the procession and be ready 
to meet any emergency to the best advantage and to the 
greatest good of all, when the occasion arises. Standard- 
ization of cost and accounting systems would be a step 
toward the standardization of the business, and we should 
continually be looking out for improved methods and 
advanced ideas, in order to become as efficient as possible 
in our manufacturing and sales methods. 

Practical and accurate cost and accounting methods, 
practically used, are beneficial to the operating and sales 
departments of a business, but too often are not made 
use of until the annual statement fails to show a profit 
that is in accord with the idea of what the profit should be. 

During these trying times of war and high taxes we 
should all stand shoulder to shoulder to help to solve the 
needs of our country; and no doubt many a concern or 
individual will innocently cheat either himself or the 
Government out of the money that is due or not due, on 
account of improper cost and accounting methods, besides 
not having available the information needed in order to 
at all times render the best service to his country because 
of a lack of detailed knowledge of the business. 

Of course, the current or running expenses of a business 
such as ours are readily determined, but one of the 
greatest and most important items of cost is that of 
stumpage values. While this is expected to be a report 
on cost accounting instead of tax on matters, at the same 
time the two are to a great extent interwoven, and the 
method of handling stumpage into our costs is of vital 
importance just now to every manufacturer, not only 
because of the cost of the output of the mills, but also 
because of the bearing it has on the income and war 
taxes at this particular time. A discussion of this feature, , 
it seems to us, is peculiarly appropriate at this time, and 
we should, with some competent authority, determine 
some uniform basis for taking into account the value of 
stumpage sawn, the depletion to the land on account .of 
such sawing and the proportion of profit on stumpage to 
be included in tax returns. 

This, to our mind, may be one of the advantages to be 
derived from a uniform cost or accounting system; but 
because of the fact that we are not expected to furnish 
a treatise on income tax matters we will refrain from a 
further discussion of this feature, other than to say that 
if such a plan is thought advisable for income tax pur- 
poses, for other reasons uniform methods should be car- 
ried out and a great good can be accomplished along other 
lines. 

We have not devoted the time or thought to making a 
further detailed report on costs at this meeting for the 
reason we are not advised as to the success of the plan 
adopted a year ago, and do not want to make further 
recommendations until we are assured of the success of 
the plan heretofore outlined. It is our idea that we should 
move slowly in matters of this kind and try out every 
new step thoroly before putting it into actual use, but 
eventually to have in effect some thoroly practical and 
simple system of accounts and costs, as other associla- 
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tions have, and to this end we are willing to lend our 
support and influence along with others who are or may 
be interested in the work. 


What Advertising Did For Gum 


C. L. Harrison, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., presented the 
report of the advertising committee. It was full of en- 
tertaining comment. He said that away back in the dark 
ages when gum salesmen dressed in the morning they put 
a stout board in their trousers so that when the prospect 
kicked them out of the office it would not hurt so much. 
It was T. W. Fry, thinking characteristically and con- 
structively, who proposed to preach the gum gospel in a 
more comprehensive manner. Six producers put $600 to- 
gether and did some real gum advertising and took the 
lumber salesmen out of the class of book agents and life 
insurance solicitors. Then the Gum Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was formed, and now, he said, we find our 
despised Cinderella of hardwoods, her origin in the ashes 
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of distrust and disdain forgotten, proudly taking her 
place in the ranks of the real society folks, oak, mahog- 
any and walnut. He said: ‘‘We have but scratched the 
surface of the possibilities of gum publicity. Go into 
almost any furniture store and ask the clerk who conde 
scends to serve you to tell you some of the points of merit 
of gum, and see the blank stare. he hands out to you. 
Verily, there is much to be done.’’ 

Mr. Harrison told of the portable exhibit shown at 
New York, Milwaukee and Grand Rapids, and during the 
present week at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Harrison said: 

We have demonstrated that planting a dime a thousand 
has returned us $1 a thousand, yes, $2 or $3 a thousand— 
so, why should we not plant a quarter in order to get 
returns of $5 or $10? It is a solemn fact that not much 
over a year ago the big sticks in one branch of the lumber 
industry in conclave assembled argued with every appear- 
ance of earnestness and concern as to the expenditure of 
one cent a thousand feet for the insurance of their busi- 
ness, which was and is being assailed by many resourceful 
and alert enemies in the shape of liberally advertised 
substitutes. Yet they argued and delayed action on this 
pitiful question of whether one copper cent a thousand 
feet of their production was a logical expense. Ye gods 
and little fishes! Let us not do likewise. Let us raise no 
question, but give what we are asked for, secure in the 
knowledge that the leadership which is rightfully ours 
must be maintained, and that only by staying in the band 
wagon can we keep on beating the big bass drum and 
playing the slide trombone of Progress. 

J. W. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn., presented the report 
of the assessment committee. This committee predicted 
a year ago an increase of 50 percent of the sales of gum 
lumber. The increase has been 60 percent. 

At this point Secretary Pritchard read a telegram from 
the signal corps asking for first and second white ash. 
He said there was an exaggerated idea as to the number 
of airplanes the United States would put on the front. 
The rumor of 100,000 planes is out of the question. It 
takes forty men to keep one airplane up. However, there 
will be large requirements of ash and quartered oak. 
He read other telegrams, one showing the need of oak for 
escort rims and one from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
the order of the Fuel Administration. 

This concluded the regular business of the association, 
and the organization of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association was taken up as above reported. 

Every member of the old associations who attended 
the annuals of those bodies has already transferred his 
membership to the new association. The officers of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association expect 
also that all members of the former oak and gum organi- 
zations who have not already done so will affiliate with the 
new association. 


APPOINTS ASSOCIATION’S EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

_ MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 21.—The board of directors 
immediately following adjournment of the organization 
meeting, approved the following executive committee 
recommended by President Jurden, who is_ ex-officio 
chairman thereof: R. M. Carrier, of the Carrier Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Sardis, Miss.; B. F. Dulweber, of 
the Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co., Memphis and Moor- 
head, Miss.; John W. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber 
Co., Memphis; James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., 
Memphis; M. B. Cooper, of the Three States Lumber 
Co., Memphis, and E. A. Lang, of the Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co. and former president of the American Oak 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 


Convention Badge Is Unusual 
The badges for the various meetings, supplied to the 


delegates with the compliments of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
‘‘the silver steel saw people,’’ are novel and attractive. 
From the usual metal frame with space for the delegate’s 
name hangs a red, white and blue ribbon of silk, to which 
is attached a double celluloid disk two inches in diameter, 
on the face of which are lithographed in natural colors 
four scenes typifying the four associations. The disks 
revolve, revealing successively the names of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, the Southern Alluvial Land 
Association, the American Oak Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
with the date of each meeting, so the one badge serves 
for all. 
COMMERCIAL GUM ASSOCIATION AFFILIATES 
WITH HARDWOOD ORGANIZATION 
MeEmpPHIs, TENN., Jan. 21.—Members,of the Commer- 
cial Rotary Gum Association, which is affiliated with the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held an execu- 
tive session at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday morning, Jan. 
19, at which they ratified the report of the committee of 


fourteen and voted to come into the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association as a body, thus forming the 
first department or division to be organized under the 
new regime. 

This action on the part of the Commercial Rotary Gum 
Association has created a very favorable impression 
among members of the American Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, especially as this is the first separate 
body to become identified with the new organization out- 
side of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association. It also 
brings in quite a handsome membership list, having twen- 
ty-two members of its own. 

The decision to become identified with the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association means that the 
Commercial Rotary Gum Association has ceased to exist 
as a separate organization. 

R. L. Jurden, elected president of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, was president of the 
Commercial Rotary Gum Association, having held this 
position for the last two years. 





COAST SHIPPERS HOLD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Pacific Association Reviews a Twelvemonth of Usefulness — In Finances, Membership 
and Other Features It Records Progress 


SearrLe, Wasu., Jan. 18.—The twenty-first annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ 
Association was held this afternoon at Northold Inn, in 
Seattle, following a luncheon. The meeting was presided 
over by L. L. Hillman, president of the association the 
last year, who in his opening address briefly reviewed the 
work accomplished by the association during 1917. 

J. E. Pinkham, treasurer of the association, in his an 
nual report said that the financial condition of the asso- 
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ciation is all that could be desired, and he complimented 
the management on the businesslike manner in which the 
affairs of the association have been conducted. 

The work of the association during the last year, more 
in detail, was reviewed by R. A. Dailey, secretary-man- 
ager, who said that sixteen new members have been added 
during the year and a much larger increase was expected 
during 1918. He reported a steady increase in subscrip- 
tions for the Lumbermen’s Freight Guide, published by 
the association, which is now being generally used by 
shippers on the Pacific coast, and by eastern wholesalers 
who handle Pacific coast forest products. The guide is 
now being used by over 400 concerns and the number is 
steadily growing. Regarding new members Secretary 
Dailey said: 

Personally I think there is very little possibility of our 
association getting topheavy with members, if they are care 
fully chosen. If we should place a limit on the number of 
members to be admitted, right then and there we place a limit 
on our possibilities for growth, expansion and capacity for 
benefiting the industry as a whole. We can estimate fairly 
well the distance a gun will carry by the charge of powder. 
If we want to increase the distance we increase the quantity 
of powder—within certain limits. It’s about the same with 
our association. We are capable of carrying much farther 
than we do, and every new member we sign up—every knocker 
we can change into a booster—will help us to carry far be- 
yond our present range. 


Secretary Dailey reported that about $25,000 in freight 
claims had been collected from the railroads during the 
last year for clients by the association’s freight claim 
department, and over $60,000 worth of claims has been 
filed during the year. Many of these claims have been 
found by the auditors of the shippers’ association on 
checking over expense bills that had previously been 
checked by other freight claim associations and auditing 
bureaus. He said that many Pacific coast shippers are 
now making a practice of having their freight claims 
checked by this association, after having been checked 
over in the shipper’s office. 





Thays one thing stronger ’n eny U-bote 
ever bilt an’ that’s faith in th’ things that’s . 
rite. Th’ Kizer ain't lernt this grate trooth 
yit but he’s a goin’ to. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 











During the last year over $50,000 has been collected for 
members and clients by the association’s collection de- 
partment. The Minnesota Transfer office of the associa- 
tion handled 6,482 cars for members at Minnesota Trans- 
fer and performed a great deal of other important work 
for members at that point. 

The following board of trustees was elected: J. E, 
Pinkham, Col. H. 8. Stine, L. L. Hillman, U. K. Swift, 
L. D. Carpenter, A. F. Peterson, W. A. Foster, F. A. 
England and H. D. Krebs. At the meeting of the trus- 
tees immediately following the stockholders’ meeting the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: W. A. 
Foster, president; L. D. Carpenter, vice president; J. E. 
Pinkham, treasurer, and R. A. Dailey, secretary-manager, 

President Foster is manager of the Foster-Morgan Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, and is one of the oldest and best known 
lumber and shingle wholesalers on the Pacific coast. A 
native of Michigan, he was for a number of years in the 
lumber manufacturing business at Tomahawk, Wis., with 
‘*Pap’’ H. H. Hemenway, and came to Seattle in 1900 
and engaged in shingle manufacturing for atime. After- 
ward he bought lumber for eastern concerns and later en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business. Mr. Carpenter, 
the vice president of the association, is president of the 
L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., formerly of Everett but now 
in Seattle, well known in wholesale shingle and lumber 
circles. J. HK. Pinkham, the. treasurer, who continues as 
such, is the head of the J. KE. Pinkham Lumber Co., whole- 
saling lumber and shingles and specializing in silo stock. 
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The outlook for the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
as shown by a report made at this meeting, is very good. 





PLANING MILLS GO AFTER GOVERNMENT 
BUSINESS 

PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 19.—Oswald West, former gov- 
ernor of the State, who is now representing the Oregon 
Planing Mill Owners’ Association, returned from Wash- 
ington a few days ago with the report that the red tape 
that has bound up the production of airplane material 
has been cut and that henceforth work will go along chan- 
nels that offer the least resistance. Colonel Disque will 
be given larger authority and a clearing house for promul- 
gating orders for production of spruce and fir will be 
established in Portland, and planing mills here will have 
opportunity to manufacture airplane parts, thus avoiding 
the additional cost of carrying rough lumber. It will 
not only reduce the cost of manufacture, it is held, but 
will also relieve the railroads of much excess freight. 
All ten of the planing mills of the association in Port- 
land and mills elsewhere in the State have represented to 
the Government that they have facilities and organization 
to accomplish much in this direction. T. C. McIntire, of 
the East Side Planing Mill, and J. C. DePenning, of the 
Willamette Planing Mill, have left for the East to visit 
airplane factories to obtain information that will be of 
value to the mills here for carrying out Government con 
tracts. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS HOLDS CONFERENCE 


Organization, Co-operation and Advertising Offered Manufacturers as Trade Essentials —Enlightened on Dry Kilning 
| Methods and Right Laying—Properties of Cedar Analyzed—New Grading Rules Adopted 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 17.—As was stated in last 
week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the first annual Red Ce- 
dar Shingle Congress that closed a two-day session here 
at the New Washington Hotel, this afternoon, was a great 
success in every way, even surpassing expectations of 
those who worked to bring ahout this result. Over 
175 shingle manufacturers, mostly from western Wash- 
ington, with a few from British Columbia and Oregon, 
were in attendance. Considering that this was the first 
time any effort has ever been made to get shingle men 
together to discuss various problems in connection with 
manufacturing and marketing of shingles, this speaks 
well for the interest taken in this first congress. 

Secretary J. S. Williams, of the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, conceived the 
idea that a general conference of shingle men once a 
year, where all their troubles could be discussed and dif- 
ferences of opinion thrashed out, would be of benefit 
to the industry and the first Red Cedar Shingle Con- 
gress was the result, carried on under the auspices of 
the shingle branch of the association, altho it was not 
an association affair. Membership in the association 
had nothing to do with the attendance at the shingle 
congress. 

The keynote of nearly all the addresses was that shingle 
manufacturers must work together thru organization, and 
must advertise their product, if they expect their indus- 
try to continue to exist. This was brought home forcibly 
at various times during the conference. The chairman 
of the Congress was Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, formerly 
for many years a lumber trade journal editor and pub- 
lisher, and also at different times engaged in shingle 
manufacturing and wholesaling. In fact, Mr. Cole is one 
of the pioneer shingle men of Washington, coming to 
Puget Sound in the latter part of the ’80s and having 
been more or less identified with the shingle industry 





FRANK B. COLE, OF TACOMA, WASH. ; 
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since. Famed for his ready wit and bright repartee, Mr. 
Cole proved to be an ideal chairman. 

Yesterday forenoon was devoted to the annual meet- 
ing of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, at which about forty members were in at- 
tendance. The first session of the annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress was called to order at 2 p. m. yester- 
day by Secretary Williams, who briefly stated that its 
purpose was to afford shingle men an opportunity to 
get together and discuss trade matters. He introduced 
Chairman Cole, who in his introductory remarks paid 
tribute to John McMaster, of Seattle, president of the 
shingle branch and dean of the shingle manufacturers 
of the Pacifie coast, who, the chairman said, would prob- 
ably always continue to be president of the organiza. 
tion. 

Discuss Proper Kiln Drying of Shingles 


Capt. W. W. Heiskell, of the North Coast Dry Kiln 
Co., Seattle, delivered an interesting paper on ‘‘The 
Proper Kiln Drying of Red Cedar Shingles.’’ He ex- 
plained at the outset that there are about as many 
theories on shingle drying as there are shingle manufac- 
turers but he hesitated to discuss the subject before a 
gathering of shingle manufacturers. However, shingles 
must be kiln dried to be shipped by rail, and care must be 
taken that shingles be not dried too much. The over- 
dried or baked shingle is naturally not in favor with 
carpenters and builders in the consuming territory so 
proper kiln drying must be a part of the process of 
manufacture. If the three eonditions of heat, circu- 
lation and humidity can be properly controlled separately, 
the right conditions can be secured for successful dry- 
ing. He declared that cedar shingles required in dry- 
ing an entirely different treatment from that of most 
kinds of lumber. Any drying process using a sluggish 
Circulation, a vapor, moist air or steam bath, or super- 
heated steam, he said, resulted in complete failure. 
Shingles will stand a high temperature, but must at the 
Same time have a good circulation, both into and out of 
the kiln, But the heat and circulation must not be 
carried to extremes or a baked product will result. 
Jedar does not give up its moisture readily, taking about 








twice as long to dry as does fir, and shingles packed 
in a tight bundle very naturally take still longer to 
dry than lumber piled on sticks. Large holding capac- 
ity is required in kilns and, unless the time of drying 
can be reduced, the excessive size of kilns required 
becomes a serious matter. 

“In drying any kind of wood at comparatively high 
temperatures, aside from driving out the water, certain 
changes take place including the partial distillation 
of the more volatile portions. This often produces a 
change in color resulting in staining,’’ said Captain 
Heiskell, ‘‘There is a great variation in cedar, some 
being very liable to this stain. As most of the evapo- 
rated water and sap constituents escape thru the ends 
or butts it is here that the stain is most liable to oc- 
eur, This trouble can usually be overcome by improv- 
ing the internal and external circulation of the kiln, 
adjusting the temperature to suit. Problems of this 
kind can not always be solved by a hard and fast rule 
and it is sometimes necessary for a kiln expert to ex- 
periment with various combinations of heat and circu- 
lation before obtaining the best results.’’ The speaker 
also referred to the difficulty in drying cedar, termed 
‘‘washboarding,’’ which is also encountered in drying 
‘‘sinker stock’? redwood. It is probably because the 
wood becomes excessively soft at the higher tempera- 
tures and the cells collapse. To avoid this the shingles 
should be dried at a low temperature, probably not over 
140 degrees, which would mean slow drying and con- 
sequently large kiln capacity. 

Regarding the piling of shingles on dry kiln trucks, Cap- 
tain Heiskell stated there were also many different opin- 
ions, but he thought that placing the bundles on cross 
sticks, at an angle of about 35 degrees, and alternating 
each row, would be a very good way. He advocated 
taking dry shingles from kilns to avoid fires from spon- 
taneous combustion. The speaker favored the construc- 
tion of kilns as near fireproof as possible. He cau- 
tioned against fluctuation in the temperature in drying 
shingles or any wood product. Said he; 

Do not many of you put some one in charge of your 
kiln and then proceed to forget all about it? One of my 
friends admitted to me that he lost over $600 in over- 
weights before he investigated and found his kilns were 
not getting enough steam at night. A recording ther- 
mometer is absolutely necessary to know what your tem- 
peratures have been, but better still an automatic 
temperature regulator will guarantee what the tempera- 
ture is going to be. Various types of these instruments 
are now on the market. A first class instrument of this 
kind eliminates the element of human carelessness or for- 
getfulness with their expensive losses. 

I would urge that each of you make a closer study of 
your kilns. Keep records of the condition of your dried 
shingles with the temperatures and circulation used. 
With such personal supervision you will soon determine 
just what drying conditions are best adapted to your par- 
ticular needs. Then compare notes with other millmen 
and see what they are doing. After you have found what 
conditions you should maintain in your kilns, put a re- 
liable man in charge and hold him responsible for the 
results, 

The chairman remarked at the conclusion of Captain 
Heiskell’s address that most of the people of Washington 
had gone dry anyway without being ‘‘killed.’’ ‘‘ Under 
protest,’’? remarked Captain Heiskell. 

‘‘The same way as they take your kilns,’’ was the 
chairman’s reply. 


Discuss Various Methods 


In the discussion that followed it was stated that from 
185 degrees to 190 degrees was high enough for drying 
shingles, and that the longer they dried the better was 
the result. Upland cedar dries much faster at a higher 
temperature. 

KE. C. Miller, of Aberdeen, Wash., said that on Grays 
Harbor the lowland cedar that grows there is first sub- 
jected to kiln-drying for about five days at 115 degrees, 
after which it can be safely dried at higher tempera- 
ture. 

The chairman stated that years ago dealers in Ne 
braska demanded 7-2 inch shingles which they sold for 
6-2 inch shingles, and that this custom had much to do 
with the ery about over-drying of shingles. He thought 
that this fault had been greatly exaggerated, for Ne- 
braska is still an extensive user of shingles. 

Captain Heiskell told of the use of temperature con 
trols, stating that the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 
Cal., with twenty-four kilns, and the Western Coop 
erage Co., Portland, Ore., with thirteen kilns, were hav- 
ing excellent results with temperature controls which 
effected a saving in labor and cut their steam consump- 
tion almost in half. O. Carlson, of Everett, said that 
his kilns were high enough to permit of the piling of 
bundles on the kiln trucks on end, four rows high. 
The shingles then shrank in the right way, dried quicker 
and with fewer broken bunches. The manner of piling 
the shingles on the kiln truck, however, seemed to be 
one about which there were many opinions. J. R. Cav- 
anaugh, of Anacortes, said he piled his shingles on the 
trucks sideways, two or three tiers to the truck. 

Secretary Williams remarked that it is interesting to 
know at what temperature the etherial oils in cedar, which 
are supposed to preserve the wood, are driven off. 


The Red Cedar Shingle Under the Microscope 


The subject discussed by Prof. B. L. Gréndal, of the 
University of Washington Forest School, Seattle, was 
‘*How the Red Cedar Shingle Looks Under Microscope’’ 
but the chairman said it should read ‘‘How Red Cedar 
Shingle Profits Look Under Microseope.’’ Professor 
Gréndal’s study of red cedar shingles has been of great 
value to the industry and in previous papers and ad- 
dresses he has brought out very valuable data. Profes- 
sor Gréndal stated that there are seven varieties of 


wood in the United States known as cedar, all being 
light in weight, soft, easy to work, moderately strong, 
even in texture, but extremely durable. In the northern 
States is the northern white cedar and in the southeastern 
States, southern white cedar, and two important cedars 
of the juniper family. On the Pacific coast there are four 
varieties of cedar: Incense cedar, Port Orford cedar, 
Alaska yellow cedar and western red cedar. Said the 
speaker: ‘‘The last mentioned wood has covered the 
roofs of more American homes than any other known 
material, and it will continue to do so in the future, 
unless the shingle manufacturers give up the ship. It 
is a shingle wood par excellence.’’ 

Port Orford cedar, he said, gives greater value for 
the manufacture of lumber for ship building and similar 
purposes. Alaska yellow cedar, while a most exeellent 
shingle material, will undoubtedly command a much 
higher price when sawn into lumber for special purposes 
than could possibly be realized from the manufacture 
of shingles, even tho ideal conditions might prevail in 
the shingle industry. 

Regarding the physical features of the different cedars 
he said: 

In strength, western red cedar compares with the other 
woods mentioned above in the following way, taking 
Douglas fir as a standard: The air dry weight of clear 
western red cedar will average about 22 pounds per cubic 
foot; incense cedar 24 pounds; Port Orford cedar, 31 
pounds; northern white cedar 22 pounds; Alaska yellow 
cedar 28 pounds; Douglas fir 34 pounds, The light weight 
of western red cedar is one of the greatest reasons why 
it is such a satisfactory roofing material. The strength of 
the various woods, in bending up to a point where the 
release of pressure just begins to leave the wood with a 
slight permanent distortion or “‘set,’’ varies as follows: 
Western red cedar 6,100 pounds per square inch; incense 
cedar 7,400 pounds; Port Orford cedar 8,900 pounds; 
northern white cedar 5,100 poste: Alaska yellow cedar 
9,000 pounds; Douglas fir 10,600 pounds. The relative 
hardness of the same woods, expressed in terms of the 
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load required to imbed a steel ball 44/100 of an inch in 
diameter into the wood to a depth equal to one-half of 
its diameter, follow: Western red cedar, 880 pounds; 
incense cedar 520 pounds; Port Orford cedar 700 pounds; 
northern white cedar 340 pounds; Alaska cedar 580 pounds; 
Douglas fir 810 pounds. 

Professor Gréndal said that a few years ago he exam- 
ined the wood in old abandoned trestles which were for- 
merly a part of the stampede switch back over the Cas- 
cade Mountains, on the Northern Pacific in Washington, 
that were built.in 1889 by N. J. Blagen, of Hoquiam, 
Wash. Western red cedar, Douglas fir, western hemlock 
and western yellow pine were used in them, and investi- 
gation proved that western red cedar was far the most 
durable wood. The next in order was Douglas fir, while 
western hemlock and western yellow pine were of ap- 
proximately equal durability. 

Regarding immunity from decay, he stated that the 
weight of a wood has long been taken as a more or less 
accurate criterion, yet the very lightness in weight is 
one of western red cedar’s greatest assets. Cedars are 
light in weight and durable because of their ‘‘ etherial 
oils.’’? Altho not generally so considered, western red 
cedar is a resinous wood and does not contain the resin 
canals that are so conspicuous in Douglas fir or pines. 
The resin is hidden away in innumerable little cells, 
‘¢resin cells,’’? which are profusely distributed thruout 
the wood. The etherial oils of western red cedar are 
largely contained in the resin in these cells, from which 
they slowly evaporate, diffusing thru the wood, and act- 
ing as an antiseptic against wood destroying fungi. 
The cause of butt rot in cedar is due to a destructive 
fungi called Polyporus schweinitzii. It works very slowly, 
however, and hundreds of years are required to bring 
about butt rot decay. After the tree has fallen the 
decay works more slowly, as the wood becomes drier, for 
the fungus remains dormant in dry wood. If the wood 
is heated to a temperature of about 140 degrees, the 
professor stated, the fungus gives up entirely and dies. 

This same fungus is also the cause of brown streaks 
in shingles, which have been attributed to everything 
from the influence of the moon to acids from the aoil. 
Investigation proves that this fungus develops in air 
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seasoned shingles, but could not be persuaded to grow 
in kiln dried shingles, indicating that kiln dried shin- 
gles, provided they are not over-dried, can be expected to 
give superior service, as compared with air seasoned shin- 
gles. Said the professor: 

The shingle manufacturing industry is one of the great- 
est industries in the State of Washington. What does 
fhis.great industry really know about shingles? Has any 
great progress been made during the last ten years? True, 
a small start has been made in advertising, tho the entire 
industry has spent less in a year for this purpose than a 
single manufacturer of patent roofings, Yet tho shingles 
are the best roof covering that has ever been devised, 
other inferior products are displacing them, What is the 
reason? Lack of codrdinated effort. True, conditions are 
improving. This congress is a tremendous step forward. 
Ten years ago this meeting would have been held in three 
or four parts of the city, with rival speakers on every 
stump. Organization and united effort will mean every- 
thing for the shingle industry. Organization wins. I 
think that the labor unions are demonstrating this point 
in a rather conclusive, tho rather disagreeable way. | 

There are a number of things that are of vital im- 
portance to the future of the shingle industry in the 
bettering of its product. But who ever heard of a shingle 
manufacturer, supported by his brother manufacturers, 
making a demand in the legislature that money be pro- 
vided for the investigation of these problems? Yet It is 
your inherent right as one of our most important indus- 
tries to do so, and you should have the same place in the 
scheme of things as other manufacturers, A laboratory 
for the investigtion of forest products is urgently needed; 
the State of Washington must continue to be a lumber 
producing State forever. Vast areas are suitable only for 
the growing of timber, and the continued prosperity of 
the State demands an increasing market for these 
products. This means that new uses must be found for 
our woods, for our lumber and for our shingles, and that 
our manufacturing methods must be continually improved. 
This can only be accomplished by whole-souled organ- 
ized effort. 

Mr. Gréndal’s address was illustrated with lantern 
slides showing the cells of the cedar as enlarged and 
seen thru the microscope. During the presentation of his 
address he suggested that the shingle people guarantee 
their shingles, as the patent roofing manufacturers do. 
The patent roofing people, he declared, had built up 
their reputation on the early roofing they got out years 
ago, which was made with actual felt and coal tar. 
Now their roofing is made of cotton rags, hemlock and 
redwood bark, and petroleum, which was not a very good 
combination to make so called ‘‘fireproof’’ roofing. 

At the request of the chairman former Gov. D. M. 
Clough, of Everett, Wash., well known lumber and 
shingle manufacturer, made a few remarks, and was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Herman von Schrenk, of St., Louis, Mo., 
who discussed ‘‘The Development of Fire Retarding 
Paints.’’ He is the consulting engineer for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and has made 
a very extensive study of fire retarding paints. In 
his talk he reported on the progress being made in his 
investigation as to the wooden shingle as a fire hazard. 
He called attention to the fact that the annual fire 
loss of the country of about $300,000,000 is largely as- 
signed not only to shingle roofs but also to wooden con- 
struction, and because of this the insurance people are 
not any too friendly and the mind of the publie is poi 
soned against wood by the manufacturers of substitutes. 
Dr. von Schrenk stated that he and others representing 
the lumber industry had consulted with underwriters 
and believed he had developed a more friendly feeling, 
but that there are still points of difference of opinion. 
‘*Tt is a fact,’’ Dr. von Schrenk stated, ‘‘that there is 
danger in poorly made, old and poorly laid shingles, that 
are easily blown off, causing a great fire risk.’’ As an 
American citizen he appreciated the fact. From the be- 
ginning wood products of all sorts have been used in 
this country because they were convenient. Now, how- 
ever, the question of cost is a secondary matter and 
technical questions are asked. We are now living in an 
age of specific design, and the fact that the shingle 
men have the trees and make the shingles is no reason 
why people should buy them. Said he: ‘‘You are more 
fortunate, however, for you had a product that if you went 
at it as your competitors do, with hammer and tongs, 
you could drive away your competitors, because your 
product has merit.’’ 

He declared that now with fire-resisting treatment, 
wooden shingles can be made safe. He has studied this 
subject abroad with English, French and German engi- 
neers and scientists who have been studying these prob- 
lems for a much longer period than the scientific men 
of this country. He was endeavoring to get at the exact 
facts, because there is no use going before the public 
was half way measures. He displayed shingles treated 
with fire-resisting treatment. They first have to be 
treated with a priming coat, and should be marketed 
with the priming coat on and directions furnished with 
the bundle as to further treatment, nails to be used, 
area that will be covered ete., and the retail dealer 
should supply the nails and the can of paint. By 
means of lantern slides Dr. von Schrenk showed the 
results of tests he has made and also showed asphalt 
and slate shingled roofs after severe storms that had 
blown away much of the roof covering. Dr. von Schrenk 
emphasized the necessity of paying more attention to 
the naijs used in laying shingles, to get the best out 
of the shingles. The iron hot galvanized nail lasts, while 
the steel hot galvanized nail does not last. Neither do 
wire nails last. Only cut’ iron treated by hot galvanized 
process should be used, he declared. If these can not 
be obtained, cut iron nails should be used anyway. 
Among other things Dr. von Schrenk said: 


What are you shingle people going to do with these 
facts? You cannot do anything without organization. 
You do not know what you are up against back east, 
for the sentiment for the increased protection of homes 
from fires is very strong. Then, organized against you 
are the iron and steel and the substitute people. There- 
fore the question is, What are you going to do about it? 

First, for the love of Mike, get together! If you do 
not you might as well go out of business. You have got 
a splendid product and if you market it right and advertise 
to the public the qualities that are inherent in your 
tS pas ge ag sgh | treated, you need not fear compe- 

on, ut if you do no se 
help t do these things, the Lord 

o not let the increase in the weight resulti ‘oO 
resisting treatment and the connenment Mata | PAT end 
cost of the shingle affect you. 


People do not as 
these days. They want quality ; cat 


and service. 


Fire Marshal Harry Bringhurst, of Seattle, who was 
an attentive listener, was called upon by the chairman 
and he declared that Dr. von Schrenk’s address was the 
most practical one he had ever heard on this subject. 
He believed that if his advice were followed most of the 
troubles of the shingle industry would be over with. 

Frank W. Stetson, chief of the Seattle fire department, 
also briefly addressed the meeting at the request of the 
chairman, declaring that there is nothing better than 
shingles for a roof, but they must be made as fire resist- 
ing as possible. The ingredients that make up the com- 
position roofing are more inflammable than the wooden 
shingle, yet if they can be made fire resisting, he thought, 
shingles could also. He admitted there are more roof 
fires than others, but this is because they are more 
quickly discovered, and on the whole, because of this, 
they cause relatively small loss. He urged shingle man- 
ufacturers to take better care of their dry kilns, so 
as to reduce the number of fires occurring in them. 
This concluded the first session of the congress. 


THURSDAY FORENOON 


The session of the Red Cedar Shingle Congress this 
morning was devoted entirely to the address of H. R. 
Isherwood, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, who was introduced by Chairman Cole as a 
man who had been a retailer for years and had lived to 
tell the tale. 

Mr. Isherwood stated that from 75 to 80 percent of the 
shingles made were distributed thru retail lumber deal- 
ers, and shingle producers are therefore interested in 
the method of the dealers in marketing their product. 
These methods, Mr. Isherwood declared, were in too 
mapy instances old-fashioned. Lumber and shingles are 
bought by the consumer, not sold. Retail lumber deal- 
ers originally were supposed to sell wood products, but 
of late years retailers are being utilized by substitute 
manufacturers to dispose of their products. They fur- 
nish the dealer with live advertising matter, and by 
nationally advertising they aid him in making sales. 
Their salesmen also personally assist dealers in making 
sales. 

Mr. Isherwood believed that if shingle manufacturers 
would unite and work together thru national advertis- 
ing, they could get the same results as do the substi- 
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tute people. The inroads that have been made by the 
substitute manufacturers clearly indicate that their meth- 
ods are superior. He emphasized the necessity of having 
a neat package properly labelled and containing an hon- 
est statement of what the package embraces, and the 
number of lineal inches the shingles will cover, and in- 
structions as to laying them. 

Mr. Isherwood advocated the doing away with the 
thin shingle, the 6-2 inch, and making nothing thinner than 
a 5-2 inch, stating that he believed building codes would, 
in the near future, prescribe the 5-2 inch shingle as the 
minimum. Shingle manufacturers, he thought, should not 
let the extra expense stand in the way, as the public is not, 
these days, asking about price but wants quality and 
durability. He also thought that shingles are too wide, 
and that they should not be allowed to go into a bunch 
over 8 inches in width, and 6 inches would be better in 
his opinion, This, because the carpenter in laying the 
shingles puts only three nails in a 12-inch shingle, and 
if it in time splits, one part of it is left with but one 
nail in it, giving it an opportunity to curl up. There 
is also, in his opinion, need of instructing carpenters in 
how to lay shingles, so as to leave the required space 
for expansions, how properly to nail them, and the kind 
of nails to use, of course. He believed the public should 
be told these things in national advertising, along with 
the merits of the shingle, for the public will not go to 
hardware stores to learn how the roof should be laid, 
and particularly what kind of nails to use. All this kind 
of information should be put in the hands of the re- 
tailer and he should be induced to carry the nails in 
stock. The dealer should also be furnished with a set 
of good selling arguments, so as properly to present the 
merits of the shingles to the user. 

Mr. Isherwood gave some figures among other things 
showing that the best grade of 5-2 inch shingles laid 
on a roof in Chicago cost $10.50 a square, while the 
ordinary patent roofing cost $9.43 and the high grades 
of substitute roofing were much more expensive. He 
showed a chart prepared for retailers with blanks left 
for them to supply the figures that could be gotten in 
their communities. This chart is put out by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to aid deal- 


ers in meeting substitute roofing arguments. He de- 
clared that very often dealers would make all kinds of 
arguments against patent roofing, but could say but 
little about the merits and durability of shingles. He 
did not believe in knocking the substitute roofing, but 
that all efforts should be devoted to telling the merits 
of the wooden shingle. Farmers want something that will 
not rot, therefore they have turned in many localities 
very extensively to galvanized iron roofing, which has 
cut into shingle sales for hip roofed barns more than 
anything else. The dealer, if posted, would sell creo- 
soted wood shingles for this purpose. 

Mr. Isherwood approved of the stained shingle, saying 
the public will much prefer to buy the colored roofing 
material; therefore asphalt and slate shingles are popular. 
When he was in the retail lumber business he made as 
much selling shingle stains as he did selling the shingles, 
He says the lumber business until a few years ago was 
appropriately dubbed ‘‘the slumber industry’? and in the 
same way the shingle industry might well have been 
termed ‘‘the linger industry.’’? The putting of the 
Rite-Grade shingle into eastern markets is doing a great 
deal to help make shingles more popular as they are 
making a great hit with the retailers, in Mr. Isherwood’s 
opinion. He says they command a better price and, 
being nationally advertised, their sale is made easier. 
Quality and service are the two things that make the 
price. He called attention to the fact that in fires the 
shingle nail heats first and burns away the part of the 
shingle about the nail and for this reason thicker shin- 
gles were more fire resistant. He said even tho shingles 
were made shorter and thicker, they would be better 
than the present thin shingles. 

Mr. Isherwood emphasized the need of shingle manu- 
facturers getting behind the moral hazard propaganda 
that is now being earried on thruout the Kast in news- 
papers and other advertising ways. People should be 
more careful and thus prevent fires. For example, in 
Kurope matches are always kept in metal packages. He 
thought the shingle people should devote money and effort 
to help along this propaganda, not only from a patriotic 
standpoint, but also from a selfish standpoint. He told 
of the work being done by the American Steel & Wire 
Co. in furnishing the publie with plans for vegetable 
cellars. The National Harvester Co. is furnishing charts 
for lectures on home improvement. This Mr. Isherwood 
termed indirect advertising, and he thought the shingle 
people ought to find some way they could get before the 
public and at the same time be of public service. 

Mr. Isherwood’s address was full of constructive state- 
ments, At the conclusion of his address F. C. Wilcox, 
of Aberdeen, Wash., expressed the thanks of the con- 
gress for it. He agreed with Mr. Isherwood in that 
the shingle people should not knock the substitutes and 
said that the advertising manager for the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has always 
maintained this policy consistently. The only exception 
that was made was the circulating of the report of 
the fire tests made by the forest school of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, which showed the fire resisting 
qualities of shingles as compared to the patent roofing 
about which so much has been claimed in this respect. 
In doing this, Mr. Wilcox thought that the shingle 
people were not only doing right but were of a service 
to the public, educating them to the truth about shingles 
as compared to patent roofing. He declared that the 
substitute people are always knocking shingles, claim- 
ing that they are a great fire hazard. Mr. Wilcox said 
he was glad to learn from Mr. Isherwood that a shingle 
roof will last from forty to fifty years, and does not 
cost as much as substitute roofs that will last only five 
or six years. He knew, however, that the retail lumber 
dealer will sell what he can make most money on and 
could not be blamed for doing so. 

John MeMaster, of Seattle, said he did not feel that 
the false statements of the substitute people should be 
ignored entirely by the shingle manufacturers, and it 
was for that reason the results of the official tests made 
by the University of Washington of the fire resisting 
qualities of shingles as compared to substitute roofings 
were given publicity by the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


A. F. McEwan, Seattle lumber and shingle manufac- 
turer and a representative of the State committee in 
charge of the War Thrift Stamp campaign, addressed 
the congress during the Thursday afternoon session, on 
the subject of aiding the Government and encouraging 
employees to buy war saving stamps and certificates. 
Mr. McEwan said that thrift is not a stingy habit, but 
is true economy, and means self-denial and sacrifice in 
saving, and lends to the strengthening of character. The 
workman who saves is a better workman. Altho this is 
a selfish way of looking at it, aside from the standpoint 
of patriotism, it is necessary that great effort be made 
to encourage war saving stamp purchases by everyone. 
Mr. McEwan declared that this spirit would be of great 
value at the close of the war to enable the people of 
this country to meet economic competition that will then 
prevail. 

Chairman Cole exhibited a $5 shingle script that 
passed as currency in the early days in western Washing- 
ton. It called for the payment of $5 from the proceeds 
of the sale of a car of shingles. Many of the shingle 
men present remembered their experiences during those 
early days of difficult financing in the shingle business. 

‘*The Farmer and His Roof’’ was the subject of an 
address by E. E. Faville, editor of the Western Farmer, 
Portland, Ore., and in introducing him Mr. Cole said 
that he was chosen to tell of the farmer’s roof because 
it rained so much in Oregon—so much more than in 
Washington. Mr. Faville declared that shingle manu- 
facturers were particularly interested in the farmer’s 
roof because he is one of the best prospects for the 
sale of red cedar shingles, because more farmers own their 
own homes than do any other class of citizens, and they 
build for permanency. The farmer also has more build- 
ings to roof than does the city dweller. The farmer at 
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present has more purchasing power than the city man, 
as the farmer and his family constitute 40 percent of the 
population of the nation, and over 40 percent of the 
purchasing power. The average income of the American 
farmer is approximately $2,000 and the agricultural 
wealth of the country at present is over $56,000,000,000, 
which is more than two and one-half times the value of 
the railways and equipment in the United States. The 
new wealth produced annually on the 6,000,000 farms of 
the country at present is in excess of $12,000,000,000. 
A large part of this goes into improvements, and no 
small share into building material necessary to farm 
work in which the roof plays an important part. 

Mr. Faville emphasized the need of advertising shingles 
to the farmer, and declared the reason that more substi- 
tute roofing is sold is that such goods are half sold 
thru advertising before the customer comes to the dealer. 
For over ten years the patent roofing manufacturers 
have had a clear field, because of the lack of advertising 
by shingle manufacturers. Said Mr. Faville: 

The farmer is not a buyer that clamors for cheapness, 
if he is shown that a more expensive article will give 
better service and be more economical later on. The 
wide-awake farmer is building for permanency. He is not 
a transient, but he wants to make his buildings perma- 
nent; therefore it will pay the shingle manufacturers to 
educate the farmers thru good advertising. If shingles 
are more durable, satisfactory and economical to use in 
puilding, the farmer wants such facts and figures. . 8 S 
The shingle manufacturers should meet substitute roofing 


competition by fighting fire with fire. They have been 
' 


successful with advertising; so may you. 


Mr. Faville pointed out how the patent roofing men 
at the beginning put on the market a product that was 
entirely unknown, and succeeded entirely thru advertis- 
ing. Since 1902 their business has increased over 200 
percent. In the beginning they started out to educate the 
farmer and gave him plans and specifications, branded 
their article for the farmer’s protection, and made a 
definite guaranty as to just what service it would give. 
The shingle manufacturers have the advantage of a prod- 
uct widely known but lacking, until the present, in a 
standardized article good enough for a guaranty. With- 
out a standardized quality and a definite sales program, 
the success at which the shingle producers aim can not 
be accomplished. The speaker referred to the success 
of the advertising campaigns for oranges, apples, cement, 
and raisins and stated that as a result» of advertising 
“‘Skookum’’ apples were sold on the New York market 
at a premium of 35 cents a box. He believes that shin- 
gle manufacturers are about the only people in the build- 
ing material line that have not advertised their product 
extensively. He declared that as long as they did not 
advertise they were paying for the other fellow’s adver- 
tising by keeping silent. The roofing manufacturers are 
increasing their sales and hence production has lowered 
the manufacturing cost and increased the profits. The 
speaker emphasized the need of coéperation and in con- 
clusion he said: ‘‘The farmer is entitled to the best 
roofing made. He can afford to pay for the best and 
will pay for the best. It is therefore up to red cedar 
shingle manufacturers to prove to him that they have 
the best roofing material on the market in the red cedar 
shingle, and that for service he need seek no further.’’ 

Unfortunately H. R. MacMillan, of Vancouver, B. C., 
who recently made a tour of the world in the interest 
of the Canadian Government for the purpose of looking 
for profitable extension of the lumber markets, was un- 
able to be present to talk on the subject of ‘‘The Pos- 
sibility of Exporting Shingles.’’ 

Secretary Williams stated there was a possibility of 
shipping cedar shingles to Australia, and exhibited sev- 
eral crudely split oak shingles in use in that country. 


Talks of Benefits From Advertising Shingles 


Joseph Blethen, publisher of the Seattle Daily Times, 
made an interesting and instructive talk on ‘‘The Ne- 
cessity of Exploiting Red Cedar Shingles.’’ Mr. Blethen 
was formerly president of the Pacific Coast Ad Men’s 
Association, and is considered an authority on advertis- 
ing. In the beginning Mr. Blethen declared that he 
was always glad to talk ‘‘shop,’’ but in this particular 
Instance Mr. Faville had already said many of the things 
that he would like to have brought out. He declared 
that Mr. Faville’s talk was the best he had heard on 
advertising. As to the advertising of shingles, Mr. Blethen 
said that his publication did not expect to profit directly 
by any advertising the shingle people might do, as the 
market they would want to reach would be in the middle 
West and East, but his paper would benefit indirectly with 
the increased prosperity of the community, as it bene- 
fits by the growth in the lumber industry, ship building 
and other lines that do not advertise directly in his pub- 
lication. The importance of advertising thru a daily 
paper he illustrated by stating that the Times’ gross 
meome is $120,000 a month, of which about 75 percent 
comes from advertising, and the balance from subserib- 
ers. His paper is only one of thousands in this country, 
and if advertising is a flim flam business these millions 
of dollars would not be spent annually for it. 

Advertising, he declared, was a part of the sales- 
manship of the world—a part of the distributing machin- 
ery. If the shingle people could not sell shingles, eventu- 
ally they would find something else that could be made 
out of cedar timber that could be sold. He explained 
how new uses for different products are being found 


“eh day, and referred to the changes that are being 
event about constantly; the development of the gaso- 
ee 


engines, making automobiles possible, and other mod- 
inventions and conveniences, The automobile manu- 
acturers are the most generous advertisers today and 
they advertise to sell automobiles, not now, but some- 
ie in the future. He pointed out how certain adver- 
es makes of razors cost $5, whereas a razor can be 
ought for $1.25 that would give an equally good shave. 
Advertising makes possible the higher priced sale. 

lle declared the shingle men should advertise so that 
4 man would think of building a new roof before he 
Wingo buy a talking machine. Said he: ‘You ean 
= people to use more shingles, and as the production 

‘eases the advertising cost is reduced. You must find 
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the right medium—the preacher that reaches the audi- 
ence—and have him talk for you.’’ He declared adver- 
tising to be a fixed element in modern business that can 
be used just the same as labor and machinery, but ad- 
vertising can not force the sale of an article that the 
public does not want. Mr. Blethen’s talk was not long, 
but strictly to the point. He concluded by asking his 
auditors to visit the Times Building, owned by the paper, 
and inspect all its departments and see how a great daily 
paper is published. 

Secretary Williams read a telegram from J. C. Dionne, 
Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, and his reply, which were as follows: 

J. 8S. WILLIAMS, Secretary Red Cedar Shingle Congress : 

Please accept our best wishes for a successful con- 
ference and a big year for wooden shingles. It is our 
opinion based on experience in fighting anti-shingle ordi- 
nances in many cities that where the shingle defense is 
properly handled the passage of an anti-shingle ordinance 
is a practical impossibility. There is no such ordinance 
in any city where our ideas of defense were used. You 
know, generally, what these ideas are. The bill, tho, 
that you should develop and spread at this conference is 
that fire records of the average city will show that when 
the comparative number of wooden roofed buildings are 
considered there is a smaller percentage of fires in wooden 
roofed building than in those covered with fireproof roofs. 
You can use this argument almost anywhere and the 
figures are a decided surprise and blow to the anti-shingle 
forces. In San Antonio we found nine wooden roofs to 
each non-combustible roof and only four fires in the 
wooden roofed buildings for each fire in non-combustible 
roofed buildings, showing more than twice as many com- 
parative fires in buildings covered with non-combustible 
roofs. 

J. D. Diong, Houston, Tex. : 

Your wire of the 16th read before shingle congress. 
Shingle manufacturers greatly appreciate your thoughts 
of us. The two-day shingle congress just closed was far 
and away the largest attended and most enthusiastic 
shingle meeting ever held in the Northwest. Manufac- 
turers went strongly on record favoring any improvement 
in their product necessary to proper merchandizing 
methods and greater utility. They strongly endorsed 
dealers’ service advertising and exploitation and they 
realize now as never before the fact that the manufac- 
turers’ duty is not complete until the shingle is properly 
laid and giving satisfactory service on the roof or side 
of the home or other building. Tell retailers of your 
territory that they can depend on the members of this 
association giving them fullest coédperation. 

J. S. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
Upholds Continuing Reconsigning Privilege 


In telling of business that is done in handling shingles 
thru the Minnesota Transfer, R. A. Dailey, secretary 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, es- 
poused the cause of those favoring the continuing of the 
reconsigning privilege, and thereby caused some protest 
from shingle manufacturers present. The shingle branch 
of the association had, at its annual meeting yesterday, 
adopted a resolution opposing the continuing of the 
reconsigning privilege, which Mr. Dailey in his address 
pointed out, benefited the shingle industry, permitting 
of quicker and better handling of the output of the 
shingle mill. Minnesota Transfer, he pointed out, is the 
largest and most important distributing center for shin- 
gles, and out of approximately 32,000 cars of red cedar 
shingles annually shipped from western Washington about 
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15,000 cars passed thru Minnesota Transfer. The mem- 
bers of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, he said, 
ship about 87 percent of all the shingles manufactured 
in western Washington and years ago they appreciated 
the importance of the Transfer and for the last ten years 
have maintained a branch office there, so as to expedite 
the movement of cars and facilitate the work of distri- 
bution, which assists materially to increase the measure 
of service rendered to their customers. He explained 
in detail how his organization furnishes reports to mem- 
bers, giving information regarding shipments, and trans- 
fer, the new car number, numbery of shingles loaded, num- 
ber of broken bunches ete. Because the demand for 
shingles is unsteady, with frequent periods of marked 
depression, it hgs been found advantageous at certain 
times and at other times absolutely necessary to place 
a certain amount of shingles in storage, at such points 
as Minnesota Transfer. This practice, he said, prevented 
flooding the market with stocks and aided materially 
in steadying it. The Transfer is used for a reserved 
supply, as a sort of a belt tightener to take up the 
slack in their lines of transien€ shipments. Continuing 
Mr. Dailey said: 

The placing in transit of a great bulk of red cedar 
shingles has been found absolutely essential as it enables 
us to compete with shingles manufactured in other locali- 
ties, and with substitute roofings, which have made tre- 
mendous gains in our consuming territory. As it is, the 
great patent roofing concerns have stocked patent roofing 
in practically every important center in the United States. 
When a dealer secures an order for patent roofing nowa- 
days, all he has to do is to write or telephone to the 
nearest jobber, and his shipment comes along the next 
day by local freight. Even by keeping a line of transit 
ears of shingles moving at all times, and by being able 
to ship promptly out of storage at Minnesota Transfer, 
think of the tremendous advantage that patent roofing 
concerns have in the matter of distribution over our 
methods of distributing red cedar shingles. 

He stated that of the replies received to a certain 
questionnaire sent out by his office to a large number 
of retail concerns, 87 percent indicated their inability 
to anticipate shingle requirements in time to order their 
supply shipped from the Coast; 91 percent of the dealers 
were in favor of transit shipments of shingles, and 79 
percent reported the transit privilege absolutely neces- 
sary. The replies also showed that the great majority of 
dealers thruout the country obtained supplies of patent 
roofing in from one to six days. Mr. Dailey emphasized 
the point that the abolishing of the transfer privilege 
would not decrease the congestion of traffic, as shippers 
can not afford to let cars stand anywhere, because of the 
high demurrage charges. 

Mr. Dailey told of the work of the Pacific Coast In- 
spection Bureau, which has been in existence for the last 
ten years and which has inspectors in approximately fifty 
trade centers to look after complaints. He said the num- 
ber of shingle inspections made by the bureau is stead- 
ily decreasing. From 1908 to 1911, inclusive, approxi- 
mately 550 inspections were made each year, but in 1917 
only 254 inspections were made, on off grade shingles. 
This would indicate that the establishment of the bu- 
reau had resulted in reducing the number of unjusti- 
fied complaints and also had the effect of persuading 
mills to improve the grade of their output. 

The association’s Transfer office looks after repacking 
of broken bunches also, and inspects bunches as the 
cars go thru the Transfer. In this way shipments of 
shingles reach the dealers in better shape. During 1908, 
90,582 bunches were repacked, and during 1916 but 
16,000 bunches were repacked, which would indicate that 
shingles are being better packed now than formerly. For- 
merly the mills used a common black metal band, which 
rusted quickly, but the galvanized bands now in use have 
proved more satisfactory. A corrugated band was used 
for a time, but it was found to break easily, and the un- 
usually heavy breakage was due to its use, The use of 
this particular style of band has since been discontinued. 

Much valuable information was contained in Mr. 
Dailey’s address and at its conclusion N. C. Jamison, 
of Everett, a shingle manufacturer, spoke briefly in favor 
of abolishing the reconsigning privilege, declaring that 
Mr. Dailey’s contention was wrong. He said that if the 
reconsigning were done away with, manufacturers would 
place stocks of shingles in the East so they could be de- 
livered quickly to dealers, and in this way would help 
combat the substitute competition. Mr. Isherwood also 
spoke briefly on the subject. 

Col. R. H. Hartley, shingle manufacturer of Everett, 
was called upon for a few remarks. Colonel Hartley was 
a candidate for governor of Washington a year ago last 
fall. Being intensely patriotic, he made a strong pa- 
triotic appeal to shingle men present to do everything 
to help our country carry on the great war in which it 
is involved. He has one son in France and another 
on the way there now. He urged everyone to make it 
impossible for the I. W. W.’s and other traitors to delay 
in the least the war preparations that are now going on 
in this country. 


Reports on Grading Rules 


P. H. Olwell, of Everett, reported the following grad- 
ing rules, which were adopted: 


PERFECTIONS—18 inches: Variation of 1 inch or over 
in length, allowed in 10 percent. Random widths, but not 
narrower than 3 inches. When dry twenty courses to 
measure not less than 8% inches. To be well manufac- 
tured and free from sap, 97 percent to be clear, and 90 
percent of each shingle must be vertical grain; remaining 
3 percent admits slight defects 16 inches or over from 
the butt. Slight defects may consist of pin knots, not to 
exceed % inch in diameter, or equivalent other defects. 


Eurekas—18 inches: Variation of 1 inch under or over in 
length allowed in 10 percent. Random widths but not 
narrower than 3 inches. When dry twenty-five courses 
to measure not less than 9% inches. To be well manu- 
factured, 90 percent to be clear and not over % inch sound 
sap allowed and not to exceed 50 percent of slash grain; 
remaining 10 percent admits slight defects 14 inches or 
over from the butt. Slight defects may consist of knots 
1% inches in diameter in any case not over one-third the 
width of the shingle, small rot pockets and worm holes. 
No shingle to contain more than one of the above defects. 
No full flat grain shingle wider than 8 inches allowed. 

EXTRA CLEARS—16 inches: Variation of 1 inch under 
or over in length allowed in 10 percent. Random widths, 
but not narrower than 2% inches. When dry twenty-five 
courses to measure not less than 9% inches. To be well 
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manufactured, 90 percent to be clear and 50 percent ver- 
tical grain; remaining 10 percent admits slight defects 
12 inches or over from butt. Defects may consist of knots 
1% inches in diameter, in any case not over one-third 
width of shingle, small rot pockets and worm holes. No 
shingle to contain more than one of the above defects. 
No full flat grain shingle wider than 8 inches allowed. 


Extra *A*—16 inches: Variations of 1 inch under or 
over in length allowed in 10 percent. Random widths, but 
not narrower than 2 inches. hen dry, twenty-five 
courses to measure not less than 7% inches. To be well 
manufactured; 80 percent to be clear, remaining 20 percent 
admits defects 10 inches or over from butt. If not to 
exceed 2 percent (in the 20 percent allowing defects 
10 inches from butt) shows defects closer than 10 inches 
the shingles shall be considered up to grade. Defects 
may consist of a knot 3 inches in diameter, small rot 
pockets and worm holes, knots not to exceed two-thirds 
the width of the shingle in any case. No full flat grain 
shingle wider than 10 inches allowed. 

All first grade shingles must be well manufactured, not 
over % inch off parallel and all four corners square. 
Equalized shingles shall not be shorter than 15% inches. 

Secretary Williams read a telegram from the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN stating that the Fuel Administration 
of Washington authorized the statement that sawmills 
and other woodworking industries which use only waste 
wood for fuel would not be affected by the fuel cur- 
tailment order. ; ; 

After the adjournment of the morning session a fire 
test, given on a vacant lot near the hotel, was witnessed. 
Several varieties of patent roofing were ignited with the 
same kind of a torch that a shingle roof was ignited 
with, and the substitute roofings burned thru much more 
quickly, showing their lack of fire resisting qualities, as 
compared with wooden shingles. 

Tn closing this very successful congress Chairman Cole 
said that he hoped that before next year’s congress 
Jack Pershing would be home from France, with the 
Wacht Am Rhine in his pocket. 


SHINGLE BRANCH ANNUAL MEETING. 


John McMaster, Seattle, president of the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, presided at 
its annual meeting Wednesday forenoon at the New Wash- 
ington Hotel, at which officers and trustees were elected, 
as stated in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A feature of the meeting was an address by Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, of St. Louis, who later in the day addressed 
the shingle congress. He urged making a thicker shingle, 
and that they be made as fire resisting as possible, and 
also that they be advertised to the general public. Dr. 
von Schrenk talked very plainly and insisted that shingle 
manufacturers do these things if they wish to succeed 
in business. F. C. Wilcox, of Aberdeen, stated that he 
believed the 5-2-inch shingle made by the red cedar shingle 
manufacturers to be as good us it is possible to make a 
shingle. 

There was some discussion of the reconsigning privi- 
lege which permits of the shipping of shingles in transit. 
This is a question that has been discussed for the last 
fifteen or twenty years on the Pacific coast, the larger 
concern opposing the transit privilege, and the smaller 
manufacturers together with the wholesalers who market 
85 percent of the shingles made generally being in favor 
of continuing the transit privilege. George A. Berg- 
strom, of Everett, brought the matter up, believing that 
the association should go on record as in favor of abol- 
ishing the practice. F. H. Jackson, of Clear Lake, Wash., 
also opposed the transit privilege, as did N. C. Jamison, 
of Everett, who spoke very strongly against a continua- 
tion of the reconsigning privilege. A. R. Garner, of 
Everett, altho stating that he was a small manufacturer, 
took the same view. 

President McMaster said he had never had any trouble 
in marketing. his shingles, which have been sold for many 
years thru one wholesale concern, This arrangement was 
very satisfactory and he had always obtained the top of 
the market. He said, however, he would vote with the 
majority in the matter. 

F, C. Wileox favored continuing the transit privilege, 
for otherwise, he said, during the dull periods small mills 
would be idle, if they were unable to ship their shingles 
in transit. He believed that the loss in closing down 
these mills would be more than they now lose by the al- 
leged demoralizing effect on prices of the use of the tran- 
sit privilege. He believed that manufacturers cut the 
prices just as much as wholesalers during dull periods, 
and that the abolishment of the transit privilege would 
make it very difficult for the small mill concerns to exist. 

Mr. Jamison took the view that the larger mills would 
suffer more than the small mills by abolishing the transit 
privilege, but that the market would be more stable, if it 
were done away with. H. R. Isherwood, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said that he believed 
the retail lumber dealer would rather have the transit 
privilege discontinued. A motion to this effect was made 
by Mr. Jamison, and seconded by Buns Bird, of Snoho- 
mish, Wash., was passed. This placed the shingle branch 
on record as in favor of having the transit privilege on all 
commodities abolished. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was advised of 
this action at once by wire by Secretary Williams. 

The association’s advertising campaign for Rite-Grade 
Shingles was discussed by Secretary Williams, who said 
that because of the advertising already done the trade is 
calling for Rite-Grade shingles, and wholesalers are also 
handling them. He hoped the shingle manufacturers 
would stand by the Rite-Grade advertising during the 
coming year. 





CANTONMENT DIVISION STILL KEPT BUSY 


WasuIneTon, D. C., Jan. 21.—Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Lit- 
tell, head of the cantonment division of the quartermaster 
corps, said today that his office is quite as busy today 
with construction work and material orders as during the 
rush of cantonment and national guard camp construe- 
tion, 

The latest report is that Uncle Sam will expend $90,- 
000,000 in the construction of great central warehouses 
for the army at points like Atlanta, Dallas and St. Louis, 
from which the army cantonments, national guard and 
regular army camps will be kept supplied. 


NEW YORK STATE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan, 22.— 


Get out the old oak stove, dad, 

Let’s quit a-usin’ coal; 

Our Uncle Sam can’t get enough 

For all to save his soul; 

The less we use, the more he’ll get. 
A-usin’ wood may be “our bit” 

To make the kaiser throw a fit— 
Get out the old oak stove. 


‘Get out the old oak stove’’ was the cry of the New 
York State Forestry Association at the annual meeting 
held Jan, 22 at Albany. The present fuel shortage has 
brought to mind the vast amount of wood wasting thruout 
the State. That its use would do much to relieve the 
situation was the popular belief of the meeting. In his 
address at the morning session President Herbert 8. Car- 
penter, of New York, said that the substitution of wood 
for coal is of vital interest. ‘‘New York City alone burns 
nearly 20,000,000 tons of coal a year, according to the 
latest statements of dealers. The State used between 
sixty and seventy million tons during 1917. Something 
must be done to provide for the drain caused by the war 
and the substitution of wood seems most feasible.’’ 


Mayor James R. Watt in his address of welcome referred 
to the same condition and to the laws hindering the use 
of coal. ‘‘I have noticed,’’ said the mayor, ‘‘in trips to 
the Adirondacks the vast tracts of land lying idle, which 
might be made valuable for future use by planting trees.’’ 

Pursuing the subject further Mayor Watt said: 


The present strenuous activity on the part of Govern- 
ment officials in an endeavor to solve the problems con- 
fronting them in the transportation of fuel has brought 
into view the restriction of Section 7 Article 7, of the 
State constitution, which, some persons maintain, has 
resulted in depriving the people of the State of the benefits 
which should accrue to them from other and, they claim, 
more proper use of forest lands. The law allows private 
corporations to buy forest lands and practically to denude 
them of hard and soft timber alike; but when in a crisis 
like the present, it is contended, the people want a few 
thousand acres of hardwood for fuel (and it is claimed 
hundreds of thousands of acres of such wood are going to 
waste) the restriction of the constitution prevents the af- 
fording of relief to the people. It would be a far wiser 
policy, many claim, for the State to own all the forest 
lands (other than those which are commonly known as 
wood lots of individual farmers) and institute an efficient 
management of the forests for the benefit of the péople, 
as is done in European countries. 


Superintendent of Forests Petiss reported the progress 
of the inspection and survey of lands proposed to be pur- 


chased by the State for forestry purposes. The area ap- 
proved now amounts to 268,468 acres in the Catskill re- 
gions. Of this, 13,609 has been approved by the land 
board. The 900 cases of such lands being occupied by 
squatters or campers have been reduced to 164, of which 
124 are now in the hands of the attorney general for 
prosecution. 

The fire report was most encouraging. Only 234 fires 
occurred in 1917, with a loss of $2,630, and cost $2,840 
for fighting. Eighteen additional miles of telephone lines 
have been erected, with thirteen steel outlook towers and 
seven cabins for rangers. 

Thruout the several forest regions the Conservation 
commission has been able to assist in securing the enlist- 
ment of several hundred lumbermen in the forestry regi- 
ments now abroad. 

Professor A. B. Recknagel, of Syracuse University, 
presented a paper on ‘‘ Why Not Compromise on a Recrea- 
tion Reserve?’’ His proposition evoked considerable dis- 
cussion, but no action was taken. 

He suggested taking the resort section, including Lake 
Placid and Saranac Lake, Whiteface Mountain and a few 
others, in all a tract of 200,000 acres, wherein no timber 
should be cut, but that the country be devoted to recrea- 
tion purposes and the woods included be refurnished. 

At the afternoon session Dr. John H. Finley, State com- 
missioner of education, spoke upon ‘‘ Arbor Days.’’ Dr. 
Finley supplemented his address with views of France 
showing the wilful damage done to trees by the German 
army. 

In behalf of the Federation of Women’s Clubs Mrs, 
Walter W. Steele, of Buffalo, presented several recom- 
mendations for assistance of farmers in establishing com- 
munity service stations in rural districts, securing help 
and bringing about a better acquaintance between agri- 
culturists and townspeople. 

Dr. E. P. Felt spoke on ‘‘The Tussock Moth Contest.’’ 
The contest, he said, failed because of weather conditions 
when it had finally been launched. Dr. Felt described the 
moths and other insects most destructive to trees of the 
State and the means of fighting them. When asked if it 
were possible to stop such pests he declared, ‘‘ Yes, gen- 
erally speaking, it is possible to stop such destruction or 
to control it to a great extent if the proper scientific 
treatment is begun at an early stage.’? 

At the election, all officers were retained, with the ex- 
ception of three. Mrs. Walter W. Steele of Buffalo was 
elected a vice president. Dr. E. H. Hall of New York, 
secretary and treasurer, and Dr. John B. Burnham a mem- 
ber of the executive board. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFo.k, VA., Jan, 17.—[Delayed in transmission. ]|— 
The regular monthly meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
Association was held today at the Jefferson Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. Because of a slight indisposition of President 
Turnbull he was unable to be present and the chair was 
occupied by R. L. Camp, of Franklin, Va., vice president 
for Virginia. The attendance was very gratifying and 
matters of interest were disposed of with alacrity. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 a. m., the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting being dispensed with. 
The Kingston Manufacturing Co., of Norfolk, was elected 
to membership. : 

A letter was read from a member.¢ontaining a sugges- 
tion for changing designation of grades from numbers to 
letters, to conform with the practices of southwestern 
mills, The matter was referred to the inspection commit- 
tee for report at the next meeting. 

The question of shipping odd lengths of flooring ete. 
was discussed fully and the importance of following this 
practice was impressed upon members. The secretary was 
instructed to confer with other associations in regard to 
the matter and to report later. 

Attention was called to the appointment of a licensed 
inspector by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia. 
Members were emphatic in saying that all sales made by 
them that were in dispute were subject to inspection by 
the official inspectors of the association only. 

Secretary W. B. Roper made a report on the proposed 
cancellation of water competitive rates by northern car- 
riers, The meeting decided to take.nod definite action 
along this line until ‘the ‘next meeting, because of the 
present Government supervision of railroad operations. 

Uniform terms of sale \vere next discussed. The sec- 
retary advised of his efforts to get members to vote on 
the subject, but said he had been unable to get sufficient 
votes in favor of new terms to conform with a previous 
resolution passed. The matter was dropped. 

The secretary reported on a meeting of the special 
stumpage committee to determine the proper rate to be 
used in making cost statements and said that the com- 
mittee had decided on $6 a thousand feet, board measure; 
the rate to be used in recording stumpage value on the 
books under the income tax law of March 1, 1913, $4 a 
thousand feet, log measure. The report was accepted and 
filed. 

G. L. Hume, chairman of the uniform cost accounting 
committee, being unable to be present, the secretary 
read a letter from him outlining what had been done 
along this line and urging all members to participate in 
making uniform cost accounting successful, as it is of 
vital importance and is growing more so. A recommen- 
dation made that sufficient copies of detail cost sheets 
be printed and binders be furnished to members, they 
to pay the cost thereof, was favorably acted upon by 
the meeting. 

Members were earnestly urged to write to their con- 
gressmen and senators in opposition to the proposed 
8-hour law for lumbering operations. The secretary was 
instructed to circularize members along this line so that 
every member would appeal to his representatives at 
Washington to stop this drastic law. 


The report of the committee on the workmen’s com- 
pensation bill for Virginia stated that the bill proposed 
by the governors’ committee was very equitable and the 
prospects were that it would pass in view of its being 
accepted by labor. The final hearing will be held Jan. 30. 

The association decided to hold its next meeting in 
Norfolk, in February, the time and place being left to 
the decision of the president and secretary. 

Attention was called to the bill introduced by Senator 
Chamberlain (Senate bill 3426), authorizing the Govern- 
ment to take over timber ete. for war purposes. 

Association members were greatly disturbed over the 
Fuel Administrator’s order closing down manufacturing 
enterprises because of fuel shortage. They are at sea 
regarding effects on their plants, especially those using 
fuel created from waste in the sawmills, also as to coal 
to keep up assurance of steam ete. Complimentary re- 
marks regarding the Fuel Administrator’s action were 
much lacking and the belief is entertained that it is not 
for the good of the country. Nothing definite was done 
in regard to it, but further advice is being sought from 
Washington, which will be wired to members for their 
guidance. 

A telegram of sympathy was sent to’Mrs. Guy I. Buell, 
of Springhope, N. C., on the serious illness with pneumonia 
of Mr. Buell, a most valued member of the association. 
No further business offering, the meeting adjourned at 
12:45 p. m. 

Luncheon was served to members and guests in the 
private dining room of the Jefferson and was enjoyed by 
all. The meeting was a decided success in every way 
and much good was accomplished by it. 





IOWA WALNUT USED FOR WAR MATERIALS 


McGregor, Iowa, Jan. 22.—Two carloads of black 
walnut logs were recently shipped from McGregor, Iowa, 
to Des Moines, to be used for airplane construction and 
for gunstocks. The shipment represented practically the 
last black walnut in Iowa, and marks the last chapter of 
the history of an industry that at one time flourished and 
formed the ‘livelihood of hundreds of woodsmen. The 
logs were purchased by a Government agent. 

Walnut was at one time so plentiful that it was burned 
freely in fire places, and it was the cheapest wood ob- 
tainable in Iowa for furniture manufacturing. There 
were even rail fences made of walnut. One of these 18 
still standing on the farm of James Moody, near Me- 
Gregor, a striking testimonial of the splendid durability 
of the native black walnut of Iowa. The fence is more 
than 60 years old. 

The first black walnut mill in the State sprung up on 
Turkey River shortly after 1840. The Turkey River bot- 
tom was densely covered with walnut. St. Louis was 
building and the Turkey River product was sent there. 
Other mills were erected along the Turkey and for tet 
years the settlers depended upon the walnut trees for 
their entire living. About 1850 Dubuque was beginning 
to grow and the walnut men found a market nearer home. 

One of the trees sent to Des Moines recently sold for 
over $200, 
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PATRIOTISM RULES IN MOUNTAIN STATES MEETING 


Stirring Songs and Addresses Feature Association’s Annual Convention—Building and Loan Organizations, Advertising 
and Service Are Prominent in Topics Discussed—Secretary Refuses Re-election—Association Pledged to Loyalty 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 22.—The somber spirit of war 
hovered over the convention hall at the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, begun today, strangely in contrast with the joy- 
ful gatherings of previous years. Festooned American 
flags draped every window and door, and the mute evi- 
dence of the association’s contribution to America’s fight 
for world democracy was a large service flag carrying 
eighty stars, hung at the rear of the speakers’ stand. 
When President W. R. Grier called the convention to 
order this morning tears filled his eyes as he read the 
printed name opposite each star—every name that of a 
well known lumberman or member of a lumberman’s fam- 
ily. Members sat with bowed heads as a stern realiza- 
tion of the war was thus forcibly brought home to their 
minds. When he had finished the list round cheers were 
given that at close range would have wakened the kaiser 
from his dream of world conquest. 

Reviewing the very satisfactory progress of the asso- 
ciation during the last year, President Grier pointed out 
that, regardless of war conditions, the year as a whole 
has been one of the best in the history of the lumber 
business. Our duty is to strive to maintain the same 
volume and high standard of business and to stand solidly 
behind the Government and the boys at the front, he said. 

Secretary Mundell’s annual report showed the associa- 
tion to be on a solid financial footing, with a small gain 
in membership. He also stated that the service flag was 
not complete thru lack of information not yet obtainable. 

President Grier announced the following committees: 

Press—R. D. Mundell. 

Membership—D. C. Donovan, C. K. Gould, I. C. Hall, J. EB. 
Keith, E. B. Humphrey, Henry Larsen, BE. BE. Gray, Tom 
Brown, N. D. Beaver, C. D. Charles. 

Nominations—E. J. Warren, H. G. Koch, G. C. Hemenway. 

Legislation—I. F. Downer, M. P. Keefe, Charles Proebstel. 

Resolutions—Harry Nutting, W. E. McClung, I. F. Downer. 

Auditing—John Cunningham, W. E. McClung. 

The afternoon session opened with an address of wel- 
come by W. F. R. Mills, representing Mayor Speer of 
Denver. Mr. Mills said the secretary had asked him to 
make some suggestions that would benefit the lumbermen 
but after he had inspected a number of the city’s lumber 
bills had concluded they needed no suggestions. He ex- 
plained the new mileage book, a plan originated by Sec- 
retary Baker for the entertainment of the boys at canton- 
ments, and urged their liberal support. 

‘‘Plan Plus Push’’ by Dr. Stanley H. Krebs, of New 
York, closed the afternoon program, which was a joint 
session with the Intermountain Hardware & Implement 
Dealers’ Association. It was an excellent address deliv- 
ered in Dr. Krebs’ inimitable style and undoubtedly the 
best message he has ever brought to Denver. He, too, 
dwelt briefly on the war struggle and said America’s 
great resources and her democracy that eliminated all 
class lines made her invincible and left no doubt of the 
final result. He also brought up in passing the resolu- 
tions by the various commercial organizations and said 
that none should be adopted unless meant to be carried 





W. R. GRIER, OF CHEYENNE, WYO. ; 
Retiring President 


out. One resolution or plan with push behind it and hon- 
est effort to carry it out was worth more than a dozen 
adopted as a mere form or custom. 

The ladies visiting the convention were the guests of 
the Denver Knot Hole Club Tuesday evening at the 
Orpheum Theater. 

Vicegerent Snark R. D. Mundell and assistants inducted 
4 class of eleven kittens into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Brown Palace Hotel Tuesday evening. The session 
on the roof was presided over by Will McPhee, official 
toastmaster for all lumbermen’s gatherings. ‘‘Jim’’ 
Preston, one of the pioneer members of Hoo-Hoo in the 
United States, said it was the best and cleanest cut con- 
tatenation he had ever witnessed. ; 
_Enos Mills, superintendent of the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Parks, a former lumberman, praised the patriotism 
of the lumbermen and pleaded for the codperation of 
forest resources. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN'] 


Denver, Couo., Jan. 23.—There was considerable dis- 
cussion at the Wednesday morning session concerning the 








new demurrage rates ordered by the director-general of 
railways. Several members regarded the upward sliding 
scale as excessive and unwarranted by conditions, and 
urged formal protest. The desire to codperate with the 
Government prevailed to the extent that the matter was 
referred to the resolutions committee. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—C. K. Gould, Fort Collins. 


Vice presidents—First district, O. D. Neal, Greeley; sec- 
ond district, W. F. McCue, Greeley; third district, rae 4 bo 
Sutforth, Grand Valley; fourth district, L. BE. Hunt, Chug- 
water, Wyo.; fifth district (one year), Wallace Hesselden, 
em, N. M.; (two years) C. J. Humphrey, Eaton, 


The election of secretary was deferred until the final 
session Thursday. 

Another patriotic demonstration followed when Miss 
Blanche Gerberich, a professional singer, electrified the 
members by advancing to the front of the platform wav- 
ing the Stars and Stripes. Four hundred men sprang to 
their feet and joined her in singing the ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’’ Prolonged cheers accompanied her retirement. 

John Lind, Chicago, assistant secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, handled the subject 
of ‘‘Home Building’’ in an able manner. He said that 
the relation between employer and employee must be like 
a straight line; that is, the shortest distance between two 
given points; each needs the other to the extent that their 
very existence is at stake. The speaker cited the re- 
markable expansion in the business of the John B. Stet- 
son Co., attributing it in large measure to the fact that 
the founder early began organizing building and loan 
associations and encouraging employees to build homes, 
as well as making it Wis business to look after their social 
and industrial welfare generally. ‘‘No wonder,’’ said 
Mr. Lind, ‘‘that there were 3,000,000 Stetson hats turned 
out last year.’? He also mentioned the experience of 
Henry Ford to show the advantages of permanent, con- 
tented employees and the elimination of loss thru ex- 
cessive labor turnover. Lumbermen are vitally interested 
in the subject of labor turnover because the workmen who 
constitute the ‘‘floater’’ class and are constantly shift- 
ing about are the ones who make up the element of dis- 
content and recruit the ranks of the I. W. W. Statistics 
show that every change of an employee costs the employer 
$40 to $175. Mr. Lind spoke at some length upon meth- 
ods to foster the building of homes, especially in rural 
communities. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Charles L. Mead, of Den- 
ver, delivered a stirring address on ‘‘ The Cost of Pairiot- 
ism,’’ in which he told of the fall of empires and nations 
of the past that opposed liberty and espoused militarism ; 
of America’s early struggle for freedom, and said that 
the only aim of the present conflict is to secure for every 
nation the same priceless possession. His address was 
heard with close attention by the audience. 

He was followed by L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, ad- 
vertising manager of the Southern Pine Association, who 
spoke on ‘‘Enlisting the Consumer’s Interest.’’ Open- 
ing his address by saying that he. brought from the land 
of palm trees and roses a message of optimism he easily 
proved the statement. Mr. Putman dwelt largely on the 
subject of advertising, described the big campaign which 
is being conducted by the Southern Pine Association to 
encourage home building, and told of the association’s 
various practical methods of cooperating with retail lum- 
ber dealers. He related the success that has followed the 
advertising campaign put on in Dayton, Ohio, in which 
eight pages of display advertising were carried in the 
Saturday Evening Post, at a total cost of $40,000, in an 
effort to add 10,000 new homes. ‘It is vitally neces- 
sary,’’ said he, ‘‘for the dealer to secure the confidence 
of the people of his community and to keep his customers 
satisfied, even to the extent of following the maxim of 
Marshall Field that ‘the customer is always right.’ ’’ 

There were nearly 500 guests in attendance at the ban- 
quet and vaudeville entertainment given at Eljebel Tem- 
ple Wednesday evening by the Denver Knot Hole Club. 
Nothing was overlooked, left out, or left undone. A full 
report of this elaborate affair will appear in next issue. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 24.—United States Senator John 
B. Kendrick, of Wyoming, gave the convention first hand 
war information at the session Thursday morning. He 
was a member of the congressional party which recently 
visited the western front in France and told in his clean 
cut, straightforward manner of conditions as he had 
found them. He did not mince words in his recital and 
there was not a dry eye in the house when he had fin- 
ished with a stirring, patriotic appeal for support of 
the administration and the boys under General Pershing, 
and which expressed no doubt of final victory for the 
American forces because they are fighting for' a righteous 
principle. , 

It remained for W. G. Funck, of Dallas, to add the 
finishing touches in pointing out factors making for the 
success or failure of the retail lumber business. He 
said that ‘‘Service’’ was the magic word that spells 
success, that the lumber business always had been and 
always will be a competitive business and that when 
retailers realized that service alone was the chief build- 
ing and sustaining factor in their business, the matter 
of prices would be shown as the least consideration in 
dealing with customers. He said that the way to over- 
come competitive catalog houses was to adopt their strong- 
est methods. 

Mr. Funck and C. A. Gamble, of the Boise Payette 
Lumber Oo., illustrated the methods of the nonprogres- 
sive manager and the wide awake, uptodate retailer 
in their manner of. dealing .with a customer, Mr. Gamble 


taking the part of a farmer on the verge of closing a 
deal for a big lumber bill, Mr. Funck brought out sev- 
eral strong points which landed him ‘‘ Farmer’? Gamble’s 
check for the lumber to build his home. 

R. D. Mundell, who has served as secretary during 
the last three years, has tendered his resignation and 
positively declines to reconsider his action because of 
his intention to engage in another branch of the lum- 
ber business. His successor has not yet been announced. 


TREASURER ELECTED AT DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBBERMAN, ] 

DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 24.—At a meeting of the new 
board of directors this afternoon R. M. Burton, of the 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., Denver, was elected 
treasurer. The selection of a successor to R. D. Mun- 
dell was deferred until a subsequent meeting in the near 
future. Mr. Mundell will carry on the work of that 
office until the new secretary is chosen. 


RESOLUTIONS DECLARE MOUNTAIN DEALERS’ 
ALLEGIANCE 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
DeENveER, CoL., Jan. 24,—Resolutions thanking the 
speakers and other individuals, and organizations, espe- 


cially the Denver Knot Hole Club, were adopted by the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, as were 





R. D. MUNDELL, OF DDNVER, COL. ; 
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also resolutions honoring the memory of three promi- 
nent association members whose deaths were recorded 
since the last annual meeting of the association—Larry 
Maroney, C. E. Dickinson and W. J. Wyant. The reso- 
lutions in part follow: 

Resolved, That the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation assembled in convention in the city of Denver in 
this month of January, 1918, does hereby declare its 
allegiance to the President of the United States as the repre- 
sentative of this great nation and pledges to him and to the 
Congress our loyal support in the prosecution of war against 
those agencies that spell the destruction of mankind, 

Resolved, That in making these pledges we do so with a 
full appreciation of the sacrifices that may be required of us 
and we dedicate ourselves upon the altar of that sacrifice to 
the end that the world may be made safe for democracy. 


CALCASIEU CONCERN ELECTS OFFICERS 


RaGuey, La., Jan. 21—At the recent meeting of the 
directors of the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co. the following 
officers were elected: President, John C. Saner, Dallas, 
Tex.; vice president, M. J. Ragley, Ragley, La.; secretary 
and treasurer, C. A. Yarboro, Ragley, La, At the same 
meeting the following were made directors for the com- 
ing year: John C, Saner, Dallas, Tex.; R. M. Hallowell, 
Elizabeth, La.; W. P. Webber, Lake Charles, La.; 8. H. 
Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Yarboro, Ragley, La., and 
M. J. Ragley, Ragiey, La. 

The policy of the company will not be changed and 
manufacturing operations will be conducted with the 
same vigor and desire to provide the trade with the very 
highest quality of longleaf yellow pine. The W. G. Rag- 
ley Lumber Co. is a member of the Associated Calcasieu 
Long Leaf Mills, an organization formed to place the 
unusual quality of Calcasieu longleaf before the public 
in an aggressive campaign of advertising. All the long- 
leaf timbers of the companies are stamped with the 
trademark of the organization and are generally recog- 
nized as being of exceptional worth. The interests of 
W. G. Ragley in the W. G. Ragley Lumber Co. were pur- 
chased in November by Messrs. Webber and King of Lake 
Charles, La. The interests represented by 8S. H. Fuller- 
ton were purchased a little later by M. J. Ragley, John 
C. Saner and R. M. Hallowell. 








THAT yellow pine sawdust, charred in an electric oven 
at a fixed temperature, is a better refiner of sugar than 
the boneblack, so long used, is an important discovery 
recently made by Dr. Charles F. Coates, dean of the Audu- 
bon Sugar School of the Louisiana State University. If 
the process proves practical on a commercial scale it 
will mean much to the lumber interests of the South. 
Its development and application will be watched with in- 
terest. 
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NORTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION REVIEWS YEAR’S WORK 


Annual Meeting Learns That Production and Shipments Both Show Comparative Loss—Architects Show Widespread In- 
terest in White Pine Monographs —Officers and Committees Are Re-elected 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—The Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held its thirteenth annual 
meeting today at the Hotel Radisson. Numerous matters 
of interest to the trade were taken up, but there was 
no important action at the meeting. President H. C. 
Hornby was in the chair. Secretary H. 8. Childs read 
the minutes of the semiannual meeting of last August 
and the report of R. W. Wetmore, treasurer, was then 
presented, as follows: 

Treasurer’s Report 
RECEIPTS 


Balance from Jan. 28, 1917.........-. $ 8,888.09 
Receipts, Nos. 5185 to 5384, inclusive... 23,464.9 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Paid by vouchers 2746 to 2932, inclusive......... 20,228.44 
Balance in treasury this date............... $12,124.60 
Secretary's Report 
The report of F. W. Gratz as auditor verified the 
statements in the foregoing report. Secretary Childs 
then read his annual report, as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP—Our membership at the last annual meeting 
was fourteen; during the year two companies, the W. T. 
Bailey Lumber Co., of Virginia, and the Duluth Log Co., of 
Duluth, have joined us, making our membership at the present 
date sixteen. 

PRODUCTION AND SHIpMENTS—The monthly reports of our 
members show the total production of lumber for 1916 to 
have been 666,840,868 feet, and for 1917, 558,164,670 feet, 
a decrease of 108,676,198 feet, or 16.3 percent. For the same 
period of time the shipments in 1916 were 723,495,723 feet, 
and in 1917, 629,214,801 feet, a decrease of 94,280,922 feet, 
or 13 percent. 

Comparing monthly shipments of 1916 and 1917, our re- 
ports show that in 1917 the months of April, May and July 
exceeded the shipments of the corresponding months in 1916, 
while all the other months in the year show larger shipments 
in 1916 for the same months. 

Srate Fair Exuipir—This association placed samples of 
pine lumber on exhibition at the State fair at St. Paul in 





H. C. HORNBY, OF CLOQUET, MINN.; 
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September. Of all the exhibits of grades of lumber that we 
have exhibited at various fairs and conventions, the one we 
placed at the Minnesota State fair in September last was 
generally conceded by lumber experts to have been the most 
thoro and attractive. However, art and beauty are difficult 
ingredients to mix with ordinary grades of lumber, which our 
exhibits are supposed to represent, and without adding some- 
thing attractive to please the eye and which is foreign to 
the practical object of the exhibit of grades, most of the 
sightseers at a fair, except a few who are personally inter- 
or in lumber, pass by on the other side and listen to the 
band. 

Your secretary was in attendance at this exhibit most of 
the week while it was at the fair, and from personal observa- 
tion I am led to believe that this last and best exhibit at- 
tracted less attention than any that we have placed on ex- 
hibition before. While its merits as a demonstration of pine 
lumber grades and their practical uses can not be questioned, 
it seemed, judging from the lack of interest displayed by the 
public generally, that the people had lost their sense of appre- 
ciation of our efforts to charm them with a display of drop 
siding, barn boards and other items on the lumber price list. 

Locs For AIRPLANE CoNsTRUCTION—Under date of Nov. 
13, C. P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., wrote asking if this association could 
furnish 6,000 feet of white and norway pine straight 16-foot 
logs, 20 inches and over in diameter, free from shake, bad 
checks and worm holes, to be used as trial material for air- 
plane construction. This letter was circularized among our 
members, and the Cloquet companies donated the white pine 
logs to the Government. 

NATIONAL ‘ASSOCIATION—-Each year shows increased prog- 
ress by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
the development and advancement of the lumber industry. 
“Codperation” is the slogan and thought; labor and money 
are the working tools with which the National association 
by mutual and systematic endeavor is striving to bring about 
better and satisfactory conditions in the manufacture and 
marketing of lumber. 

Thru the affiliation of sectional associations with the 
National, the lumber producing territory of the whole coun- 
try has been practically united and closely connected with 
various departments of Government promotion, and thru this 
medium lumbermen are having an opportunity to do their 
“bit” and more for their country in its time of need. 

Our members have been kept informed by bulletins and cir- 
culars of the activities of the National association during the 


year. 
Chief Inspector’s Report 
President Hornby appointed L. 8. Case, F. H. Bartlett 
and F. J. Darke as a nominating committee. Mr. Childs 


then read his annual report as chief inspector of the 
bureau of grades, as follows: 


Our inspection force is the same as in 1916, and the amount 








of work performed and inspections made about the same as 
the previous year. Our inspection force consists of J. J. 
Cummins, of brainerd, Minn., and R. Patchin, of Chicago, Ill. 

Vhe yard inspections during the year numbered 294; in- 
spections of claims for members, 28; and inspections of claims 
for nonmembers, 59; making the total of inspections 38. 

Of the claims made against members, the greatest number 
inspected for any one member was five. They were aivided 
as follows: 

PERCENTAGE FROM GRADE OF CLAIMS 


Claims from 1 to 5 percent below grade..........+-++ 6 
Claims from 5 to 10 percent beiow grade........6eee0% 2 
Claims from 10 to 15 percent below grade........-+e045 3 
Claims from 15 to 2U percent below grade.......-+eee6% 8 
Claims from 20 to SU percent below grade........6+ee08 1 
Claims 75 percent below grade@..........cceescvesecees 1 
Claims on which percentage could be computed...... 21 
Claims on which percentage could not be computed..... 
Total claims inspected against members..........+.+-. 28 
Average below grade of forty-seven Claims inspected 
SiR NEE hs co 4s 4 we’ 4 '0o's vi 2 Nib enh 664-55 49. ¥ sine eds 14.75% 
Average below grade of thirty-four claims inspected 
SROs 56 a ain i've 40'S Un Oo 48a 958s os og s:2 959% 12.37% 
Average below grade of twenty-one claims inspected 
SET 5 Sau 54.50 oe ote Slee biG oO bIp is eb os 9S 18 eo oi 14.75% 
LOCATION OF CLAIMS . 
IED AMUIOR, oo sce ceee ae 8 DEUIWAMMCE 2c cccccccnecs 4 
NED 6 otis as 0 Chea © 3 Other DIAC... circceces 13 
J Sere rere rary wert Vern Sey eee ee he ee 28 


C. H. Miller, chairman of the railroad committee, re- 
ported in the form of a brief review of matters engaging 
attention during the year. He related the final settle- 
ment as to reconsigument charges on cars, which he 
said would mean a new schedule in effect as soon as tariffs 
can be issued. ‘The matter of bulk heading flat and 
gondola cars is still in the hands of the authorities, he 
said. He recalled the Nov. 15 advance in minimum 
weights and the application of carriers to increase to a 
40,000-pound minimum, which lumbermen are opposing 
unless there is a rule applying the actual weight when the 
sar is loaded to visible 1ull capacity. The 15 percent ad- 
vance on intrastate rates, he reported, is apparently in 
abeyance until after the war. The 3 percent tax on 
freight bills, he said, is being generally paid by the pur- 
chaser of lumber. Attention, he said, had been called to 
a new rule requiring that when dressed lumber is loaded 
in a car the ends of the car should be provided with 
4x4-inch or larger pieces to hold the ends of the lumber 
off the floor. Inquiry, he said, showed that the rule is 
not being enforced. ‘ 

L, 8. Case called attention to the new demurrage rules 
now in force the country over, and to the fact that they 
do away with all local association or State rules, and 
cancel all average agreements. 


Summarizes White Pine Bureau’s Activities 


George EF. Lindsay was called upon for a report on 
the white pine bureau. A detailed report, he said, will 
soon be mailed to members, and he would only summarize 
it briefly. The national architects’ competition of 1917 
at White Sulphur Springs, he said, proved a great suc- 
cess, and the Architectural Review devoted an entire num 
ber to it. Interest in the architectural monograph series 
continues, he said, and he cited an experience when cards 
were sent out asking carpenter contractors to indicate 
whether they wished to keep on getting the monographs. 
By mistake the cards were sent to about 5,000 
architects, and almost without exception they wrote ask- 
ing that the series be continued. Architects of Brook- 
lyn who had not received the, cards evidently heard about 
them, as they all wrote asking that they be kept on the 
mailing list. Over 4,000 of the 11,000 carpenter contract- 
ors also asked to have the service continued. 

Magazines, Mr. Lindsay said, seem to be coming back 
to wooden houses, and he pointed to a recent frontis- 
piece of the House Beautiful, displaying a white pine 
house. The model home exhibit, he said, has been pre- 
sented to the Minnesota State Fair to save moving it, 
and will be shown there every year, with an inscription 
and with literature on white pine. The white pine toy 
house is now on the market and large sales are expected 
for the next Christmas season. 

The bureau’s advertising campaign, Mr. Lindsay said, 
is working on two lines, appeal to the farmer and the 
greater business service. More than 700 retail dealers 
now are advertising white pine. The heavy cost of this 
work has resulted in the first deficit reported by the 
bureau, but it is being met, he said, by voluntary in- 
creases in the members’ assessments, to 1214 cents. 

‘It might be said that our companies are selling all 
the lumber they can make,’’ said Mr. Lindsay, ‘‘and 
therefore why continue this campaign? But to stop now 
would mean losing the effect of three years’ effort. It 
seems wise at this time, in time of war, to prepare for 
peace and the conditions that will come then.’? 

C. L. Hamilton presented a supplemental report on the 
bigger business service of the bureau. The 1918 sery- 
ice is now being prepared, he said. It is noticeable that 
dealers are learning better how to advertise. 


All Officers and Committee Men Re-elected 


L, 8. Case presented the report of the nominating 
committee, recommending reélection of all the officers 
and committee men, as follows: 

President—H. C. Hornby, Cloquet. 

First vice president—R. G. Chisholm, Minneapolis. 

Second vice president—S. J. Cusson, Virginia. 

Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis. 

Secretary—H. 8. Childs, Minneapolis. \ 

Directors—Wisconsin district: L. K. Baker, Odanah; 
northwestern Minnesota district: KE. L. Carpenter, Minne- 
apolis; central district: C. E. McGibbon, Minneapolis ; Lake 
Superior district: R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet. 

Bureau of grades—C. E. MeGibbon, Minneapolis, chairman, 
central district ; R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich., Wisconsin dis- 


trict; J. F. Wilson, Cloquet, Lake Superior district; R. G, 
Chisholm, Minneapolis, northwestern Minnesota district. 

Railroad committee—C. H. Miller, Minneapolis, chairman, 
central district; F. H. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis., Wisconsin 
district; A. J. Taylor, Cloquet, Lake Superior district ; E. W. 
Spring, Frazee, northwestern Minnesota district. 





President Hornby called attention to the association’s 
share of funds for the lumber trade commission’s trip 
to Europe. Already $2,000 had been paid, he said, on 
the original $5,000 assessment. Counting the 25 per- 
cent increase in the levy, there is still $4,250 to pay. 
On motion of J. F. Wilson payment of this balance 
was authorized. 

The matter of the association’s representation on the 
legislative committee and on the war service bureau of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was 
brought up. Mr. Hornby said that L. K. Baker had 
represented the association by request at one meeting 
of the legislative committee. On motion of R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser the president was empowered to appoint a leg- 
islative committee, whose chairman will act on the na- 
tional legislative committee. On motion of I’. EK. Weyer- 
haeuser, authority was also given to appoint the asso- 
ciation’s representative on the war service bureau, 

President Hornby brought up the matter of the terms 
of sale proposed by the National association. There was 
an informal discussion, generally unfavorable to action 
on the matter at this time, and it was finally passed over 
without a motion being put. 

The question of the war tax on freight bills also was 
brought up by President Hornby. A. J. Taylor said all 
their customers but one had paid it without question, 
and the one exception came around to it. It was the 
general report that buyers are paying this tax. 

There was not a quorum of directors present for a 
meeting. On motion of R. M. Weyerhaeuser, the asso- 
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‘ciation before adjourning voted to continue the assess- 


ment for association expenses at $25 per 1,000,000 feet, 
the same as last year. Adjournment then was taken. 


OREGON OFFICES OF SHIPPING BOARD ENLARGED 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 19.—The Portland office of the 
Federal Shipping Board, which will be the headquarters 
of Lloyd J. Wentworth, as district officer of the new 
Oregon ship building district, and of other officials con- 
nected with the work, has been moved from the Oregon 
Building to the Northwestern Bank Building, and it is 
probable that an entire floor of that building will be re- 
quired for the vast work that is to be done. ‘The old 
quarters were too confined for the various departments. 
First there are general offices, which will be occupied by 
Mr. Wentworth and his staff. Then there will be offices 
for the steel and wooden construction departments, offices 
for the auditing and other subsidiary departments, and 
later room will have to be provided for an operating de- 
partment. Thru this department will be transacted the 
business of operating and dispatching the ships of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation as they are turned out here 
or arrive from other ports. It is also probable that other 
departments will have to be established. So far Mr. 
Wentworth has received no word as to supervision of the 
steel construction. To look after the details of wooden 
construction Mr. Wentworth has appointed Inspector Hall, 
who has been one of the Government inspectors here for 
some time. 

Portland added two more vessels to the Government’s 
new merchant marine fleet Sunday, when the hulls of two 
8,800-ton steel steamers, the War Archer and the Santiam, 
were launched from the ways of the Northwest Steel Co. 
and Columbia River Shipbuilding Corporation. 

General Salzman and Richard. F. Howe of the aircraft 
board and Wood Beal, representing the Government’s 
ship building activities, are here conferring with Col. 
Brice P. Disque, in charge of the War Department’s 
spruce production campaign, with a view to settling the 
disagreements as to whether spruce or fir shall have prior 
ity from producers of materials from the forests of Ore- 
gon and Washington. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO IN ANNUAL 


The Forty-ninth Yearly Meeting One of the Most Successful in Organization’s History — Resolution Passed Endorsing 
Trade Acceptances and Recommending Their Use—Banquet and Entertainment Features Thoroly Appreciated 


Despite the fact that Monday was ‘‘A Garfield 
holiday,’’ the attendance at the forty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago was very 
large. However, it would not be fair to claim that 
the attendance’ was large only because of the holiday, 
for the interest evinced in the affairs of the association 
by those present was keen and commendation of the work 
accomplished by the organization during 1917 was heard 
on all sides. Then, too, it was pretty generally known 
that the entertainment to come after.the business meet- 
ing was to be provided by a committee headed by ‘‘ Jim’? 
Lane, and the desire to witness such an entertainment 
naturally was quite general. The most important action 
taken by the association was the adoption of a resolu- 
tion urging that all members use the trade acceptance 
wherever possible, and boost its use thruout the country. 
Because there was no heat in the Lumber Exchange 
Building, the business meeting was held in the Grey Room 
at the Hotel Sherman. It started promptly at 4:30 as 
scheduled. 


Due to the unavoidable absence of President Edward 
L, Thornton, Vice President Frederie B. MeMullen pre- 
sided. President Thornton’s address was read by Sece- 
retary E. E. Hooper. 


President’s Address 


The founders of this association, now in the forty-ninth 
year of its life, were gifted with a broad vision to have con- 
structed a charter so comprehensive that it not only served 
the purpose of its origin but with little revision is well 
adapted to all the requirements of a modern business organi- 
zation. Many restrictive measures have bean framed since 
our charter was granted, but I can recall no instance when 
ee and bylaws conflicted with the laws of the 
and. 

The creators of our association are now few in number; 
those who survive can review with pride its operations, if 
they are somewhat disappointed in the work accomplished. 

For a period of over forty years this association was com- 
posed entirely of lumber yard dealers in’ Chicago. About 
five or six years ago it was expanded, as you all know, so 
as to embrace lumbermen in all departments of the industry, 
also the planing mills and stair builders of Chicago. I was, 
as you further know, one of the most enthusiastic pro- 
moters of the change, and am now as enthusiastic a sup- 
porter as I was promoter—if we can accomplish what most 
of us believed feasible when the change was made. I regret 
to say, however, that from my standpoint many benefits we 
believed would be derived are lacking. 

Our secretary, E. E. Hooper, forwarded me a copy of the 
letter sent R. H. Downman, director of lumber, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Jan. 5, 1918, and while commending the com- 
munication most highly I confess to some enlightenment as 
to the magnitude of the lumber business in Chicago conducted 
wholly by the yards, also much surprise as to the amount 
of lumber now in stock, and, above all, the amount of capital 
invested. 

If Division A of this association is of enough importance 
to place its wares in such a logical and convincing manner 
before the administration at Washington it is important 
enough to justify the unqualified support of the six other 
divisions of our association. In the main I am pleased to 
see it has this support. 

The year 1917 was not a satisfactory one to the yard 
dealers of Chicago. Building operations were only about 40 
percent of normal, and this and the discrimination shown by 
Government buyers were contributing causes. We have as 
yet no reason to think that 1918 will show any increase in 
the lumber business in Chicago and other large cities—hence, 
the reasons for better cojperation in our association are too 
obvious for further mention. 

The chairmen of the various divisions should, in my opin- 
jon, give this subject their- attention, and if supported by 
their individual members I am confident good results will 
be attained. 

I suspect that members of the six other divisions of this 
association are accusing me of writing a brief for Division A. 
That is remote from my purpose. While Division A is, and 
should be, an important factor, benefits to its members are 
of no more importance than benefits to the members of every 
other division. We are all members of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, and unless our policies and practices 
are helpful to all our association is not a success. Co- 
operation as intensive as our Government is enforcing on 
the railroads will be, I believe, necessary for every kind of 
business, if it weathers the storms of today and tomorrow. 

A strong inclination has been shown on the part of some 
of our members to delegate important matters to other asso- 
ciations more general in their purposes. I refer particu- 
larly to the teamsters’ strike about thirteen or fourteen years 
7, and the proposed concrete docks for the Chicago River 
of more recent date. Our members sustained a serious and 
needless loss in the teamsters’ strike, and had not the “city 
beautiful” idea for docking the river with concrete been 
Stopped in its early stages owners of dock property in Chi- 
cago would have seen their holdings practically confiscated. 

Our association is big enough, strong enough and possesses 
capital and brains enough to carry thru any measure it in- 
augurates for its welfare or to combat any outside measures 
to the contrary. 

The chairmen of the various committees will make, or 
have made, their reports. To these committees I wish to 
extend my thanks and appreciation for the time and thought 
they have given to the association during the last year; and 
while on this subject I would ask the new administration to 
perpetuate the present committee on all railroad matters, as 
Many important questions are in process of adjustment, 
peste a change in personnel would be a positive disadvan- 
age, 

During 1917 death has taken from us Arthur Nollau, of the 
Nollau & Wolff Manufacturing Co.; John D. Ross, of Brooks 

Ross Lumber Co., and George D. Burgess, of Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn. Our secretary will incor- 
reese in our records commemorations that are usual and 

ng. ‘ 

For the year 1917 this association honored me by electing 
me as its president. Owing to unusual circumstances, which 
took a greater part of my time, I was unable to give the at- 
tention due the office. I think, however, the lapse was not so 
Serious to the association, because of the strength of the 
directory the association elected to serve with me. In any 
event, if the new administration thinks me of use in any 
department of the work to be done during 1918 I will en- 
deavor to give whatever time is necessary to that purpose. 


The Secretary’s Report 
Following the president’s address, Secretary Hooper 


Eeented a very concise and comprehensive report as 
ollows : 


The total receipts of lumber at Chicago during 1917 aggre- 
fated, according to the best data obtainable, 3,354,117,000 
eet of lumber and 611,721,000 shingles by rail and lake. Of 

€ figures given, 86,707,000 feet of lumber was reported from 
the United States custom house as lake receipts, leaving 
3.267,410,000 feet of lumber to represent receipts by rail. 

€ total volume of receipts shows an increase in lumber of 
836,877,000 feet for 1917, and in shingles 5,941,000. 








Following is an analysis of the disposition of lumber and 
shingles at Chicago for 1917 and 1916 for comparison : 











Lumber P 
Inventory at beginning of year. 270,811,981 302,926,941 
Receipts during year.......... 8,354,117,000 3,017,240,000 
POU) GOCKE Ss es0s 086500 3,624,928,981 3,320,166,941 
Inventory at close of year: 
PRE ose le 5: 0078 ore 259,956,264 
Hardwood ..... 40,000,000 299,956,264 270,811,981 
Total consumption....... 8,324,972,717 3,049,354,960 
SSUINOIVOM, 6 sictisece si wote.n see 1,518,866,000 1,393,022,000 
City consumption......... 1,806,106,717 1,65 
Increase in total consumption... 275,617,757 i 31,178 
Increase in shipments......... 125,844,000 259,695,000 
Increase in city consumption... 149,773,757 25,926,178 
Shingles 
Inventory at beginning of year. 53,338,750 58,487,000 
Receipts during year......... 611,721,000 605,780,000 
Sales and shipments.......... 612,196,500 610,768,250 
Inventory at close of year..... 52,863,250 53,338,750 


About 80 per cent of this large volume of receipts is estimated 
to represent yellow pine, hardwood and Pacific coast lumber. 

A survey of the 1917 receipts and shipments of lumber in 
the Chicago market shows another new record was made dur- 
ing the year, being the largest known to this market. Nine- 
teen hundred and seventeen shows a new high mark for ship- 
ments handled by Chicago lumbermen in excess of any pre- 
vious year since a compilation has been made. 

From the best data obtainable the sum total of the manu- 
factured lumber of the United States in 1917 was approxi- 
mately 38,000,000,000 to 40,000,000,000 feet, being about 5 
percent less than last year, of which this market handled 
3,400,000,000 feet, or a total equal to a strong 8 percent of 
the entire cut. 

During 1917 the association held nine meetings, the board 
of directors seven, division “A” ten, division “B” thirteen 
division “C’” twenty-four, division “D” six, division ‘EK’ 
two, division “F’’ five, division “G” seven. Besides these 
many meetings of different committees were held. 

Membership 


Enrollment Jan. 1, 1007 ....cscesess 330 
NOW MGCMDCES LOU Cisse ewes sccces 26 

356 
Resigned and dropped.............- 43 


{199 resident 
813,102 Non-resident 

13 associate 
We lost by death during the year the following members: 
John D. Ross, Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., March 3; George 





EK. E. HOOPER, OF CHICAGO; 
Secretary Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 


D. Burgess, Russe & Burgess, April 30; Arthur Nollau, Nollau 
& Wolff Manufacturing Co., Dee. 30. 

I desire to thank the lumber press and the Chicago Herald 
for the many courtesies extended the association and to 
acknowledge the kindness and consideration accorded me by 
the officers and members during my term of office. 

The report of Treasurer George D. Griffith was brief 
and to the point, as follows: 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1917 262.63 


TRACOM CUI LON T Gok econs sec.ct cevccccccvetgeee 29,879.17 

PEM iiiacaren sa adc ea cee vO Tees Eee eR dee ee $30,141.80 
TOISDUPOOIIORTS CUTIE POLT occ scccncencedectcee 30,113.08 
Balanée on hand Jan. 1, 1916s 6c ccscccpewescnenss $ 28.72 


Year’s Work of Committees 
Following this, the report of the inspection committee 
was presented and adopted. The report follows: 


There were 280 claims adjusted for the members of the 
association at an average of $6.50 per claim. Inspection 
work was slack the first part of the year, so the bureau shows 
a shortage of $255.86. However, your committee believes 
this is a small expense for the inestimable value that the 
inspection department is to the members. It should be self- 
supporting and we believe it will be if all the members use 
it whenever possible, as the majority do now. 

We have many requests for inspection from people not 
members of the association and when we have refused to 
make the inspections on account of the rule of making inspec- 
tions for members only we have acquired several new mem 
bers, 

H. N. Hanbury, our former inspector, was called to serve 
our country and we were fortunate in being able to secure his 
son to take his place. He has had several years’ experience 
and his work has been performed with satisfaction and 
efficiency. 

The report of the committee on arbitration was brief 
and recited that during the year seven cases were decided 
without expense to any of the parties and to their sat- 
isfaction, with the exception of one that came before a 
special arbitration committee and after a decision had 
been rendered by it was referred to the committee on 
appeals by the contestants, and after the committee on 


appeals had rendered a decision was sent back to the 
committee on arbitration. At present, there are four 
cases waiting to be heard. The report also set forth 
the belief of the members that the committee is very val- 
uable to the members of the association and that it will 
be more in use in the future than in the past. In mat- 
ters where a practical knowledge of lumber and customs 
of the trade is necessary in order to render a definite 
decision a committee of lumbermen is certainly best quali- 
fied to give a decision just to all concerned. 

The report of the membership committee reiterated 
the figures given by Secretary Hooper in his report, and 
further stated that a net loss of seventeen members was 
sustained during the year. It was explained that this 
loss was largely due to the dropping out of nonresident 
members, so that it does not indicate a lessening in the 
interest of the association on the part of Chicago lum- 
bermen. 

Traffic Committee Reviews Its Work 


In presenting the report of the traffic committee, Chair- 
man P. 8. Fletcher pointed out the many knotty prob- 
lems that have had to be solved in the traffic situation 
during the year. Considerable disturbance was caused 
especially during the early part of the year by the rail- 
roads’ demand for an increase of 15 percent in freight 
rates. The traffic committee gave particular attention 
to this matter and used the influence of the association 
against the proposed increase. As all lumbermen know, 
the 15 percent increase was not granted in full, but there 
was a change in class rates, causing an increase on ship- 
ments of lumber ‘from Chicago, which was due to such 
shipments being listed as sixth class instead of under a 
commodity rate such as is enjoyed by all other large cities, 
A special committee was appointed to attend to this mat- 
ter and a formal complaint for relief has been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The causes lead- 
ing up to the increase in demurrage rate were dwelt upon 
and the hope was expressed that these charges will soon 
accomplish their purpose and permit the old rates to 
be restored. Regarding reconsignments, the report said: 


The proposal for reconsignment charges was first made 
at the classification hearing of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission held in Chicago in the summer of 1916. A con- 
ference of railroads and shippers was held in Washington 
in December, 1916, at which two members of this com- 
mittee were in attendance and presented testimony. Re- 
consignment tariffs were eventually filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to take effect March 15, 1917. 
We asked for suspense of this tariff and three members 
of this committee attended a conference in Washington 
lasting three days—March 8 to 1l—and were successful in 
getting tariffs suspended until a full hearing could be 
given to all interested. 

After several conferences with committees in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, and other cities, we concluded 
our interests would be best represented at the least ex- 
pense by joining forces. We selected Guy M, Freer, who 
is president of the National Industrial Traffic League, to 
represent us. He attended hearings at Chicago and 
Washington lasting several weeks. He filed briefs in our 
behalf and very capably represented our interests. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, in the last 
few days, rendered its opinion and has issued an order 
permitting the railroads to issue tariffs covering the 
following charges for reconsignment: 

$2 for change in destination if orders are given before 

arrival at first billed destination. 

$5 for change in destination after arrival of car at first 
billed destination. 


on 


$2 for delivery within switching limits if orders are given 
within twenty-four hours after arrival at terminal 
yard, 

$5 if such orders are given subsequent to twenty-four 


hours after arrival at terminal yard. 

$1 for change in name of consignor. 

No charge for single change in name of consignee if 

given before arrival. 

Embargoes also have been a great annoyance to ship- 
pers of lumber. Changes have been frequent, but the 
report expressed the belief that under Government con- 
trol there will be a steady improvement in the situation. 
Regarding the effect of changes in railroad regulation 
and rates, the committee report said: 

Railroad traffic has a large influence on every branch 
of the lumber industry, and traffic changes do not always 
have equal effect on the several divisions of this associa- 
tion, Legislation approved by the large manufacturer 
might be disastrous to the small manufacturer and detri- 
mental to other interests, 

For the welfare of the consuming public and for the 
lumber business in general we can do the greatest good 
by protecting equally the consumer, retailer, wholesaler 
and manufacturer and use our efforts to prevent any 
action that would interfere with the conservation of our 
forests. 

Following the report, a discussion was indulged in 
regarding the new reconsignment charges. Mr. Fletcher 
stated that some roads are now putting them into effect, 
while others are not doing so. As a matter of fact, the 
railroads themselves do not all seem to know that they 
are authorized to make the new charges. However, he 
said that during recent days the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois both informed him that they 
were making the new charges. All the roads have in 
preparation new tariffs in which these changes are listed. 


Reports of the Divisions 


Kixtemporaneous reports of the various divisions were 
then heard. No reports were heard from Divisions A 
and B at first, as there was no one present to make the 
reports. A. C, Quixley, chairman of Division ‘‘C’’— 
hardwood wholesalers—reported a very active year, and 
the fact that all the members of this division sincerely 
appreciated being members of the association. Twenty 
one regular meetings and one special meeting. were held 
during the year, the average attendance at all the meet 
ings being nineteen. He expressed the hope that all the 
other divisions feel that Division ‘‘C’’ is a necessity to 
the association. 

C. B. Flinn, chairman of Division ‘‘D’’—pine whole 
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salers—reported that during the year eight meetings were 
held and two entertainments given. The members were 
very well satisfied with the results obtained from the 
work and he personally ‘‘was glad that he joined so 
young.’’ 

Seth E. Barwick, chairman of Division ‘‘ E’’—manu- 
facturers—said that all the members of this division 
seemed to behave very well, so that no regular meetings 
were held. Some of them did get together at times, how- 
ever, to perfect plans to help the Government in the war. 

In reporting on the activities of Division ‘‘F’’—com- 
mission salesmen—Chairman James G. Miller said: 
‘«There does not seem to be the right spirit shown in 
this division.’’ For one thing, he pointed out that the 
membership was too small when compared with the total 
number of commission salesmen in Chicago. He esti- 
mated that there were sixty commission salesmen in 
Chicago and that only twelve or thirteen are now mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. At 
the first meeting, about thirty were present and the meet- 
ing was satisfactory. The commission men generally said, 
however, that Chicago dealers did not give them a fair 
share of their business and so they did not think it worth 
while to become members of the association. He ex- 
pressed the earnest belief that no members of Division 
‘*F’? had shipped any lumber directly to the trade and 
that if this was done, it was done by outside commis- 
sion salesmen. To prevent any such practices as this, 
all the commission salesmen in Chicago should be brought 
into the association. He suggested that there was not 
enough amusement for them at the association headquar- 
ters. Considerable waste space was observable and he 
suggested that billiard tables be put in. Another sug- 
gestion was that lumbermen generally were not satisfied 
with the meals served at the restaurant and that the 
association should take hold and run it for the benefit 
of the members and not for profit. The membership 
of the division had dwindled from twenty-six to twenty- 
eight members to twelve or thirteen members. He believes 
that Chicago buyers should favor Chicago men wherever 
possible, provided of course that prices and terms were 
as reasonable and grades as good as those offered by out- 
side salesmen. As no report was rendered for Division 
‘*G’’—millmen—the report of the house committee was 
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presented by Francis L. Johnson. He pointed out the 
extreme difficulty of running a restaurant now when the 
price of all food products is so high. The attendance at 
the restaurant has not been sufficient during the year to 
enable the present operator to make much money. If the 
members of the association desire to have more and 
better food served at the same price it will be necessary 
to face a loss in the operation of this feature at the end 
of the year. No action was taken on this, altho a brief 
discussion was indulged in. 


Directors and Committee Men Elected 

The election of directors, executive committee, commit- 
tee on arbitration and committee on appeals was then 
made as per the nominations announced several weeks 
ago. 

The personnel of those elected follows: 

Executive Committees 

Division A—L. W. Crow, chairman, Earl Weinstook, 

William A. Irvine, A. C. Howes, Peter DeVries. 


Division B—F. J. Heitler, chairman, J. H. Dion, Theo. 
Fathauer, T. F. Scanlon, W. C. Schreiber. 


Division C—G. A. Vangsness, chairman, Clarence Boyle, 
ir., G. H. Holloway, E. J, Lundin, A. C. Quixley. 
_Division D—M. G. Truman, chairman, Frank Burnaby, 
Frank J. Hathaway, E. A. Thornton, H. D. Welch. 


Division E—R. C. Clark, chairman, Minor E. Botts, R. C. 
Biddle, Murdock MacLeod, T. A. Moore. 


Division F—John J. Anderson, chairman, N. T. Hand, 
John Hansen, F. L. Johnson, A. Wallerstein. 


Division G—John Olsen, jr., chairman, E. W. Dierssen, 
H. F. Morris, T. E. Reynolds, John Westberg. 
Board of Directors 
enon A-—Charles W. Jacob, of John Bader Lumber 
0. 


Division B—E, C. Schoen, of Columbia Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co, 


Division C—A. C. Quixley, of Quixley Lumber Co. 

Division D—C. B. Flinn, of Metropolitan Lumber Co. 

Division E—S. E. Barwick, of Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
ee F—James G. Miller, of James G. Miller Lumber 
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Division G—John Westberg, of C. E. Peterson Co. 


Committee on Arbitration—V. F. Mashek, H. H. Kreut- 
zer, Earl Bartholomew, George J. Pope, R. R. Cousins, 
Frank Stevenson. 

Committee on Appeals—F. J. Heitmann, F. W. Black, 
G 


. A. Vangsness, C. A. Marsh, Murdock MacLeod, A. T. 
Stewart. 


The Trade Acceptance Analyzed 


The speaker of the day, Harry Lawton, manager of 
the foreign department of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, was then introduced, and he delivered an excellent 
address upon the trade acceptance. The trade acceptance, 
he said, corresponds to the inland or domestic bill of 
exchange, which is successfully used in every other coun- 
try except the United States.. Trade acceptances have 
been largely used by the United States shippers in set- 
tling import and export accounts. The Federal Reserve 
System was developed with the view of using the trade 
acceptancé as much as possible. This form of settling 
accounts has been adopted by many banks and associa- 
tions, and is endorsed almost uniyersally by credit men 
and credit associations. The more general use of the 
trade acceptance is an imperative national necessity if 
the war is to be prosecuted successfully. It is necessary 
that the total resources of the nation be utilized as fully 
and wisely as possible, and certainly where so large a 
part of the current assets are tied up in book accounts 
and are not available at anywhere near their actual value 
for credit, such a thing as a trade acceptance is extremely 
timely as it releases these book accounts and turns them 
into assets that may immediately be liquidated. He em- 
phasized especially that the trade acceptance does not 
restrict the time or credit element in a trade. The life 
of a trade acceptance is set entirely by the agreement 
between the buyer and seller, and may be so arranged that 
any business contingency may be covered. The greatest 
assets of business firms ordinarily are in accounts re- 
ceivable, but these are ‘‘ frozen solid,’’ because it is im- 
possible to liquidate them at anywhere near their face 
value. Putting these accounts into the form of trade 
acceptances makes them living, working assets that may 
be utilized for the welfare of the business. 

The trade acceptance is especially advantageous to 
the small firms operating on a close margin. Frequently 
such firms have to sacrifice their very best accounts in 





order to obtain money to meet current requirements. 
They have to go to loan sharks and are charged exorbitant 
rates. that could entirely be avoided by the use of the 
trade acceptance. .The universal use of the trade ac- 
ceptance would greatly improve the manner in which 
general business is conducted. Greater care would neces- 
sarily be exercised in extending eredit and in making 
collections. Sellers would be able to gage their incomes 
with far greater accuracy. He said that he believed 
trade acceptances were bound to come because they rep- 
resented such a profound element of commercial progress 
and because war requires that business be brought to the 
highest degree of efficiency and liquidity. He pointed out 
that the United States is the last resource of the Allies. 
The number of loans that will have to be raised can not 
be estimated, but business must prepare itself for loan 
after loan. The banks have to take a good share of these 
loans and attend to the needs of borrowers as well as 
they can. 

The use of the trade acceptance will reduce unproduc- 
tive borrowing. For example, it is a patriotic thing to 
go to a bank and borrow money with which to purchase 
Liberty Bonds. However, such a loan is unproductive 
as it taps the resources of the bank and reduces its 
ability to extend credit to growing concerns working upon 
Government contracts. These bonds must be purchased, 
in the aggregate, by funds from current earnings. If 
ledger accounts were carried in the form of trade accep- 
tances, merchants would have a reserve on hand which 
could be readily turned into cash by the process of dis- 
counting at any time, and in time of need could be 
greatly used in financing Government loans. 

Following Mr. Lawton’s address, a vote of thanks was 
extended to him for coming to the meeting on a ‘‘ Garfield 
holiday’’ and giving such an able address. 

Under the head of new and unfinished business, the 
trade acceptance was discussed by the members of the ,as- 
sociation. In answer to a question, Mr. Lawson said that 
the trade acceptance is valuable only where a time element 
enters into a settlement and that it was not worth while 


to employ it for transactions in which payment is to be 
made in fourteen days or less. Various lumbermen did not 
understand how it woyld be possible to settle for a car of 
lumber by means of a trade acceptance where the car 
would be enroute for so long. It was explained, however, 
that even after the arrival of a car, ordinarily, some time 
is taken before settlement is made and that, in normal 
circumstances, the trade acceptance can be executed after 
the arrival of the car. Mr. Lawson also explained that 
even tho a trade acceptance is made to cover a shipment 
in which some error is afterward found to exist calling 
for a financial readjustment this may be accomplished 
by means of a check and the course of the trade accep- 
tance need not be changed in any way. In fact, once a 
trade acceptance is signed by both parties, it becomes 
as good as a note and may not be repudiated. 

A motion was then put and carried to the effect that 
members are recommended to use the trade acceptance 
wherever possible. 

A point not brought out in the hearing, and one that it 
seems should have been brought out, was that the trade 
acceptance need not cover the total value of an invoice, 
When Mr. Lawton was questioned about this after ‘the 
meeting by a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, he said that it was an entirely feasible plan and 
one that might well prove the solution of the objections 
to the trade acceptance in the lumber industry. For ex- 
ample, many mills are now urging that 90 percent of the 
value of the lumber in a car, after the deduction of 
freight, be settled for by a trade acceptance. This would 
leave 10 percent as a ledger account and, in ordinary 
cases, would prove ample to take care of any possible ad- 
justment that would be necessary. 


Government Business for Local Yards 


Following the discussion of the trade acceptance, the 
chairman caught sight of L. W. Crow, chairman of Di- 
vision ‘‘A’’—pine yards—and called upon him for a re- 
port of the activities of that division for the year. Mr. 
Crow begged off from a dry report of proceedings and 
stated that he had only returned from Washington, D. C., 
at 5 o’clock, where he had been to see what the chances 
are for the pine yards of Chicago to obtain a share in 
the Government’s business. The retail trade, at pres- 





ent, in Chicago, is from 25 to 30 percent of normal and 
so far as he could see is not likely to increase for some 
time. He found that he was not the only one in Wash- 
ington looking for business and, in fact, ran into a large 
number of lumbermen. The needs of the Government 
have so increased that no one seems to know just what 
they are. Many orders have been duplicated, but this 
is not true, to any extent, in the purchase of lumber. 
The lumbermen’s committee has been very efficient and 
has handled the matter in a most satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Crow said that he went to Washington really to find 
out where the pine yards stand when it comes to get- 
ting Government business. There has been an impres- 
sion around that the Government would buy only trom 
manufacturers, and he went down.to see just what a manu- 
facturer is. He found out, after much trouble and after 
going from office to oflice, that the Government considers 
any concern having a good stock for sale as a manufac- 
turer, and is just as willing and ready to purchase lumber 
from the pine yards of Chicago, and the hardwood yards 
also, as from any other source, provided the price is as 
favorable as that that can be obtained elsewhere. The 
needs of the Government for lumber are enormous and 
are impossible to estimate. Orders are continually being 
placed. He cited as an example the fact that one day 
while he was there an order for 63,000 wagons, 25,000 
other vehicles and for 1,000,000 wheels was placed; an- 
other little order was for 1,000,000 feet of white oak tim- 
bers, all of large size. He said that the Chicago men 
will unquestionably get their share of Government busl- 
ness for any work that is reasonably close to Chicago. 
Nothing much is in prospect for the immediate future, 
but next spring a large aviation field will be built some- 
where near Chicago; the exact location is not known— 
or at least he could not find where it will be—but it will 
certainly be in the immediate vicinity, and Chicago lum- 
bermen will undoubtedly get the orders for lumber for 
this purpose. He has taken pains to have as many a8 
possible of the bulletins showing the needs of the Gov- 
ernment for lumber sent to the office of the Lumbermen '® 
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Association of Chicago and members of the association 
may inspect them there. He said that he had been asked 
to tell the millwork interests in Chicago that the Gov- 
ernment had been investigating the facilities and prices 
of millwork concerns, and the Chicago interests, among 
others, had been recommended to the builders of 380 
wooden ships as firms whose current prices and products 
were approved by the Government, and that they un- 
questionably would receive a good share of the busi- 





VICE PRESIDENT F. B. McMULLEN ; 
Presiding Officer 


ness. Of course they themselves will have to go after this 
business, in part. 

John M. Woods, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, who was present, was asked to say a 
few words. Mr. Woods left his home in Boston about 
two weeks ago to attend the hardwood association meet- 
ings in Memphis and the annual meeting of his company 
in Tennessee. He emphasized the fact that F. F. Fish, 
secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
is in Washington at the request of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. He stated most emphatically that Mr. 
Fish is there to look out for the interests of all hard- 
wood lumbermen, and that it was up to the lumbermen 
to use Mr. Fish’s services. No favoritism at all would 
be shown. 

The Banquet 

During the course of the meeting J. L. Lane was ob- 
served ducking in and out of the door with a chuckling 
sort of smile on his face. At this point he appeared and 
announced that the banquet was now ready and that the 
entertainment was to begin promptly at 7 o’clock in the 
Louis XVI room. The business of the meeting being com- 
pleted it was adjourned, and upward of 300 lumbermen 
filed into the banquet hall. The menu was excellent, and 
following the taking of the picture of the banqueters, 
as per the usual custom, all present settled down to the 
enjoyment of the evening’s entertainment. This enter- 
tainment was as nearly like that which might be ex- 
pected to be provided by an entertainment committee 
headed by ‘‘Jim’’ Lane as it was possible to present 
under the circumstances. The music was good, the songs 
were excellent and—well, there were parts of the enter- 
tainment which were extremely graceful. A feature of 
the entertainment was a song rendered by a sextette of 
lumbermen and led by Frank O’Dowd. The song was 
entitled, ‘‘How to Pull Off a Banquet With Only Ice in 
Your Water.’’ Both the banquet and the song were 
decidedly successful. 

During the banquet a brief talk was given by Sergeant 
Wolff, who volunteered shortly after the declaration of 





J..L. LANE 
Chairman of Entertainment Committee 


war as a member of the 13th Engineers, which Chicago 
men will remember was raised largely in this city. 
Sergeant Wolff was temporarily invalided home but hopes 
to return soon to the front. He reported that the recep- 
tion of the 13th Engineers in England was almost over- 
whelming. In marching thru London the troops paraded 
before the king and queen, and the populace almost 
pulled them to pieces in showing their appreciation of 
seeing American soldiers, As a typical example of the 
remarks made to them by the English bystanders, he 


quoted this: ‘‘You gave it to us twice; now give it to 
them.’’? He said that he knew some of those present 
were of German extraction, and that he was himself. 
However, he believed that they were in the same situa- 
tion as his father who, when he returned to this country 
and told of the things that the Germans have been doing, 
said: ‘‘I am only German geographically and not mor- 
ally.’? He emphasized most emphatically that there is 
absolutely no truth to the derogatory statements that 
are going around in this country concerning the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and other similar organizations. 
They are doing a splendid work. The things that are 
given to the Red Cross for distribution to the soldiers 
are given out exactly as the donors would wish them 
to be given out. Tobacco is reaching the soldiers in 
quantities and is needed, for the French tobacco is awful. 
The soldiers are receiving plenty of food, and good 
wholesome food. War is not a picnic and they do not 
expect it to be a picnic. Excellent care is taken of 
the soldiers; in fact, he said that the care was better 
than usually received by people in civil life. He called 
upon those present not to stop their efforts in helping 
the Red Cross and other organizations but to keep on and 
to. remember that stories to the effect that American 
troops are not well cared for and that the organizations 
were not doing as they should are absolutely unfounded. 
Nothing is needed more than loyal and true support of 
these organizations and a continuance of this support. 
Statements derogatory to them should be stopped imme- 
diately and those circulating them should have pointed 
out to them the falsity of such statements and that they 
are directly helping the enemies of this country and the 
enemies of civilization. Many German prisoners can not 
believe that American forces are now in France. In 
fact, when shown American soldiers, they say that they 
must be Englishmen dressed up in United States uniforms 
to deceive the Germans. The stories of the dirty work 
done by the Boche are entirely true. 

Another impromptu speaker was Douglas Malloch, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who drew hearty applause 
by making a few humorous remarks toward the end of the 
banquet. At the end of the banquet remarks were heard 
on all sides commending the manner in which the ban- 
quet and the meeting were conducted, and many lumber- 
men were heard to say that it was the best association 
meeting in the history of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago. 
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STUDENTS TOLD ABOUT PROPER FARM BUILDINGS 


R. 8. Whiting, architectural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and K. C. Barth, 
of the Barrett Co., went to Columbia, Mo., last week 
and on Tuesday, Jan. 15, they addressed the agricultural 
students of the University of Missouri on subjects relat- 
ing to farm buildings. Mr. Whiting spoke on ‘‘ Proper 
Farm Buildings’’ and Mr. Barth on ‘‘ Preservation of 
Farm Timbers.’? 

“A well constructed, well lighted and well ventilated 
farm building, more particularly a barn, is a necessity on 
any well equipped farm,’’ said Mr. Whiting. ‘‘ Fresh 
air is essential to health. Sunlight is one of the most 
powerful disease destroying agencies known. A building 
affording these properties and at the same time giving 
ample shelter from the winter cold and summer heat is 
the object sought in the construction of farm buildings 
in northern and southern as well as eastern and western 
states. 
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‘The arrangement of the yards and fields and the loca- 
tion of the well, machinery shed and granavies should be 
considered carefully in locating the barn. It should be 
at least 200 feet from the house and in such a position 
that the prevailing winds do not carry the odors from the 
barn toward the house. Under the best sanitary condi- 
tions possible there will be some odor from the barn, and 
the amount of time saved in going to and from the barn 
by having it close to the house will not be due compen- 
sation for enduring the obnoxious odors. The barn should 
not be made the most conspicuous farm building. It is 
secondary to the house and should be so located as not 
to obstruct views from the house. Usually a location 
at one side and somewhat to the rear of the house will be 
found the most, suitable. 

‘¢The American farm home is coming to its own. It 
has suffered neglect during past years of industrial 
progress and territorial expansion, but there is no longer 
so great a need as formerly for sacrificing the home to 
‘get a start.’ Moreover, the American farm family knows 
today, better than ever before, that home improvements 
are necessary to a realization of the things in life that 
are most worth while. It knows, too, that the future 
holds greater opportunities for the farm home and 
greater incentives for improving it than have been ob- 
tained in the past. 

‘*The physical and social lines between country and 
town are growing less distinct. City folk are building 
their homes in the country and farm families are driving 
in their automobiles and riding on interurban cars to 
church and school in town. The obscure farm-house of to- 
day may be on a paved highway, or a boulevard, tomor- 
row. Such changes are now accomplished facts in some 
of the older states and they are encroaching rapidly upon 
the newer ones. With better roads and more automobiles, 
with telephones and other home conveniences, there will 
be better farmhouses, also, and more people who will 
want to live in them.’’ 





CONFERENCE ON CATTLE-TICK ERADICATION 


NEw Or.LEans, La., Jan. 21.—A noteworthy conference 
on cattle-tick eradication was held here last week by 
employees of the Bureau of Animal Industry, about 300 
being in attendance from fourteen States. The confer- 
ence began Tuesday and continued thru Friday, with 
sessions twice daily. Plans and methods were discussed 
by experts and experiences in the various States were ex- 
changed. Louisiana’s State-wide tick eradication law 
becomes effective this year and a vigorous fight is being 
organized to begin on a State-wide scale about April 1. 
Leaders of the tick eradication fight say that the State 
can be freed of infection within twelve months, with 
proper support and coéperation from the public. All own- 
ers of cut-over lands in tick-infested States are deeply 
interested in this work, since the development of the live- 
stock industry in the ecut-over land sections is largely 
dependent upon its success, 

The board of supervisors of Harrison County, Missis- 
sippi, has authorized the establishment of a demonstra- 
tion farm in each beat, or district, of that county, and 
it is announced that cut-over land owners will be asked 
to permit the use of such of their tracts as are desired 
for this purpose. The demonstration farms will be under 
supervision of the county farm agent and of a com- 
mittee of practical farmers in each district, appointed 
by the supervisors. 





INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN HOLD SUCCESSFUL MEETING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan, 24.—The nineteenth annual 
convention ‘of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was distinguished by a large attendance and 
a program of signal interest, The meeting was called 
to order at 2 o’clock this afternoon with President 
Daniel Wertz, of Evansville, presiding. J. J. Kennedy, 
of Indianapolis, a Government income tax agent, inter- 
preted the income and excess profit tax laws for the 
benefit of the lumbermen and answered a large number 
of questions regarding them, 


Mayor Charles W. Jewett, of Indianapolis, in a stirring 
address said the statement has been made by high officials 
that tho the war is now 8,000 miles away it will be at 
our very door unless every man, woman and child rises 
to the full duty of citizenship and stands for America 
first, whether it helps or hurts business. Richard Miller, 
who was a candidate against Mr. Jewett for mayor, also 
made a strong patriotic appeal, saying that this is not 
the time to stop business, but to make money and ‘con- 
tribute liberally to the Government. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, of Chicago, described the work that 
is being done at the Washington (D. C.) office of the 
association. While 99 percent of the lumber require- 
ments of the Government thus far have been for woods 
other than hardwoods, chiefly yellow pine, he predicted 
great future requirements for hardwoods in the manufac- 
ture of things that the Government will need. One sub- 
contractor of the Emergency Fleet Corporation told him 
recently that he alone would require 30,000,000 feet 
of hardwoods. Last summer, thru the army vehicle sec- 
tion, one order for 63,000 escort wagons was placed 
and it, recently was followed by an order for an addi- 
tional 71,000 wagons, 25,000 carts and 1,000,000 extra 
wheels. These contracts were distributed among eighty 
— manufacturers that will buy directly from the 
mills, 


Woodworking plants, including sash and door fac- 
tories, are being classified and put at the disposal of the 
Government and many will be utilized for the manufacture 
of airplane parts, medicine cases, handles and numerous 
other articles. The Government is being urged to get 
away from obsolete specifications and to standardize 
specifications so that lumbermen can understand them. 
Mr. Fish reported that the Washington office of his as- 


sociation is compiling information showing the stock on 
hand and capacity of all mills regardless of whether 
they are members of the association or not. This in- 
formation is being obtained for the Government and he 
asked general codperation in the work. ‘The associa- 
tion has tendered the services of its seventy inspectors 
to the Goverment and many of them are being utilized 
by it. In closing he invited all those at the meeting 
to attend the twenty-first annual of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, to be held in Chicago in June. 

On a motion made by J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, . 
a vote of thanks was extended to the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association for the information regarding the 
Government requirements for hardwood lumber, the first 
of such information, the resolution said, that had been 
received from any source. 

President Wertz urged that special care be taken to 
load and unload cars promptly. He said that logs 
are scarce, that stocks are low and that the prospects 
for operating the sawmills are none too good. 

Secretary Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis, read the 
names of a number of firms elected members. The re- 
port of Treasurer James Buckley, of Brookville, was 
read by Secretary Richardson and showed a balance on 
hand of $350. 

Reports were then received from committees, the first 
one being on forestry, which was presented by W. A. 
Guthrie, of Indianapolis. The report of the inspection 
committee was presented by C. H. Barnaby, of Green- 
castle, and that on membership by Walter M. Grim, of 
Salem. 

On the report of the nominating committee the. follow- 
ing officers were elected unanimously: 

President—Walter M. Grim, Salem. 

First vice president—George H. Palmer, Sheridan. 

Second vice president—W. A. Guthrie, Indianapolis. 

The directors elected are: C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; 
Daniel Wertz, Evansville; J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg; Sam 
Burkholder, Crawfordsville; Frank Donnell; Greensburg; 
Cc. H. Kramer, Richmond; H. B. Sale, Ft. Wayne; J. 8. 
Kitchen, Columbus; A. J. Smith, Decatur; W. W. Knight, 
Indianapolis ; George Waters, New Palestine; Frank Shepard, 
Indianapolis; Frank Reynolds, Rushville; T. P. Coppeck, Ft. 
Wayne; and Bruce Montgomery, Frankfort. 

The offices of secretary and treasurer were combined 
on motion and Edgar Richardson, of Indianapolis, was 
elected to the joint office. The convention was con- 
cluded tonight with an enjoyable banquet. 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS CONCLUDE ANNUAL 


Travel Conditions Curtail Attendance Somewhat, But Good Program Is Presented —Some Legal Pitfalls Are Discussed 
By Lawyer-Lumberman—Strong Patriotic Tone Pervades All Addresses 


DuQuorn, Iuu., Jan. 18.—The ‘‘ Queen City of Egypt’’ 
proved herself a gracious and competent hostess to the 
twenty-first annual convention of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association which concluded its 
sessions here today. DuQuoin is a thriving little city of 
about 5,500 population, having excellent hotel and bank- 
ing facilities, mercantile establishments that would be a 
credit to a much larger community, seven fine churches 
and five well equipped schools. Incidentally, it appears 
to the casual observer also to have a superabundance 
of wet goods emporiums, but possibly the coal dust is 
specially provocative of thirst, there being three large 
mines adjacent to the city. 

The attendance was smaller than usual, due to the 
difficulties and uncertainties of railway travel on ac- 
count of the recent storms. However, there were over 
80 retailers present, out of a total membership of 125, 
which, considering existing conditions, is a very good 
percentage. 

The principal feature of the opening session of the 
convention yesterday afternoon, which was briefly re- 
ported by telegraph in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was an excellent address by President John 
Y. Stotlar, of Carbondale. While admitting that con- 
ditions the last year had not been favorable for large 
profits, and that lumber retailers had faced almost un- 
precedented difficulties in the conduct of their business, 
he pointed out some of the benefits that may be hoped 
for even from these untoward circumstances. Mr. Stotlar 
said, in part: 

That we shall win this war on the battlefield is beyond 
question. It may be long drawn out and very bitter, but we 
shall win. The question is, shall we win at home? Shall 
we emerge a thriftier nation, living more simply and whole- 
somely ; a more unselfish nation, trained to sacrifice; a more 
spiritual nation, dedicated to a great ideal? What if busi- 
ness is not so good? If we are in business for the game, 
what sort of sports are we if, after the prosperity of past 
years, we complain if business goes temporarily wrong? If 
any man is in business solely for the money he can make let 
him ask himself just how important is money compared with 
the things at stake today. The measure of the man today is 
not what he saves but what he gives and how well he serves, 
In the pursuit of wealth there is much danger of a man grasp- 
ing the shadow and letting go of the substance, of excluding 
or debasing the finer instincts. 

One of the results of this war will be a reawakening of 
the home sentiment. In all the awful pictures of devastation 
that we see, in all the descriptions we read, how many show 
scenes of ruinegl businesses? No, they show the charred 
remains—it may be of a beautiful chateau or of a lowly hut 
—but of a place once called home. The time is here when in 
discussing a man’s business efficiency we also will ask, how 
about his home eflicilency—his life efficiency? 

Another great lessen to be learned from the war should be 
the cultivation of habits of proper economy and thrift, so 
needful to the recklessly spending American people. 

Tho sales may decrease and profits diminish each of us may 
count the coming year one of real gain if in that time sober 
thought shall lead us back, or strengthen us, in the higher 
things of life; that we may live broadly and truly; serve 
diligently ; give unsparingly of money, time and talent; that 
we back home may help our boys ‘over there’; that each may 
do his part to make the world a better, safer place in which 
to live, our communities more pleasant by our friendliness 
and service, our homes sweeter thru our thoughtfulness, com 
radeship and love, and our own lives, thru supreme sacrifices, 
fuller and stronger than they have ever been before. 

As J. L. East, of Chicago, superintendent of freight 
service of the Illinois Central Railway, had not suf- 
ficiently recovered from a recent illness to address the 
convention on ‘‘Meeting War Conditions in Our Busi- 
ness’’ as scheduled on the program, this topic was dis- 
cussed in an impromptu but very interesting and prac- 
tical manner by ‘‘Sam’’ M. Wright, of Urbana. The 
keynote of Mr. Wright’s remarks was the duty of vig- 
orous. and unswerving loyalty to the Government in 
every move calculated to increase the war efficiency of 
the nation. Even tho private business be disrupted and 
inconvenienced the winning of the war must be deemed 
paramount to every other issue. ‘‘If Uncle Sam wants 
the last two-by-four in my yard he can have it,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Wright in closing. 


FRIDAY’S SESSIONS 


The Friday morning session was largely devoted to 
an exceedingly valuable and interesting address by C, E. 
Davidson, of Greenville, on ‘‘Plain Law Facts the Re- 
tail Lumberman Should Know.’’ Besides having at- 
tained to more than ordinary success in the legal pro- 
fession Mr. Davidson has an intimate personal - knowl- 
edge of the retail lumber business gained from actual 
experience therein, His remarks were ostensibly ad- 
dresesd mainly to a hypothetical beginner in the lumber 
business who might be in the audience, but it is safe 
to say that even the most grizzled veteran of the trade 
present derived profit therefrom. Mingled with advice 
and cautions of a strictly legal character were bits of 
shrewd, Lincolnesque wisdom—just plain everyday horse- 
sense—that any man could pick up and use in his busi- 
ness. Mr. Davidson said: 

There are two things I would advise every young man enter- 
ing the lumber business to do. First, select a good bank and 
establish relations with it on the ground of a full and frank 
understanding of the condition of your business and your 
probable monetary requirements. Give the banker an accu- 
rate financial statement of your affairs. Tell him you want 
to owe just one man in the town, and that he is the man. 
Next, select a good lawyer. There are many little legal points 
that a retailer ought to know about in order to escape pit- 
falls and financial loss. Prevention is better than cure. 
P. D. Armour used to say that he paid his attorney a big 
salary to keep him out of litigation rather than to win law- 
suits for him. Don’t get the idea that the lawyer is going 
to charge you $5 or $10 every time you ask for a little legal 
advice. His charges for such service will be reasonable, in 
fact, almost insignificant, especially if he is handling such 
a legal work as you may happen to have from time to 
time. 

The speaker then passed to the consideration of a 
number of points that are constantly cropping up in the 
conducting of a retail lumber business, such as, among 
others, the limitations of corporations as debtors, the 








rights of innocent third parties to a transaction, and the 
receipt and disposal of stolen property. ‘‘ For example,’’ 
said he, ‘‘if somebody happens along and offers you a 
‘tin Lizzie’ for a sum which is evidently far below its 
actual value, don’t touch it.’’ Passing to the law govern- 
ing sales Mr. Davidson cited the legal maxim caveat 
emptor (let the buyer beware), saying that the pur- 
chaser has no recourse against the seller on the ground 
of any false statements the former may have made 
regarding the goods unless the seller had in his repre- 
sentations used the explicit term ‘‘ guarantee’’ or ‘‘ war- 
rant.’? The retailers were cautioned against signing 
‘fen masse guaranties’’ for friends, or anyone else, and 
also about selling goods to irresponsible temporary asso- 
ciations or organizations. 
Business and Legal Points Discussed 

Very practical and pertinent were Mr. Davidson’s sug- 
gestions concerning business correspondence. He said: 

Supposing you receive a shipment of lumber that is short 
or off grade. In the first place, if you unload the car at all, 
be sure to pile the lumber by itself. If you mix it in with 
your stock it comes very near to being an acceptance. Then 
in your first letter to the seller simply state the facts and 
say that you consider that you are entitled to a credit memo- 
randum of so much. Be brief and clear, and don’t scold. 
Correspondence of course follows, and in many cases the 
seller will endeavor to lead you into discussion, with the idea 
of getting you to make damaging admissions. Don’t discuss 
or argue. Simply acknowledge each letter, cite the writer 
to your original letter of such and such a date, and say that 
the facts being as therein stated you must respectfully adhere 
to your original claim that you are entitled to a credit of 
such and such an amount. 

Mr. Davidson touched upon the desirability of secur- 
ing from the county clerk daily or weekly memorandums 
of transfers of real estate, for the purpose of keeping 
in touch with changes in ownership. Then passing to 
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the subject of abstracts he pointed out that, contrary 
to the general impression, an abstract is by no means a 
guaranty of title. On the contrary it may, under care- 
ful scrutiny, reveal fatal flaws in the title. 

The old, and painfully familiar, subject of endorsing 
notes for friends evoked reminiscent sighs from the au- 
dience. ‘‘Don’t sign notes, bonds or guaranties of any 
sort for anyone,’’ advised Mr, Davidson, ‘‘for if you 
do you run a big risk of having to pay the amount and 
lose your friend to boot.’?’ 

A valuable safeguard in the handling of checks, which 
while probably known to most business men is not gen- 
erally practiced, was emphasized; namely, just as soon 
as a check is received it should be endorsed by a rubber 
stamp reading ‘‘For Deposit in the First National Bank 
to credit of Blank Lumber Co.’’? Then it can safely 
be put away until convenient to deposit without fear of 
loss or of being cashed or negotiated by a dishonest clerk. 

The importance of having accurate inventories and rec- 
ords showing at all times the amount of stock on hand 
was discussed by Mr. Davidson, as these data are indis- 
pensable in case it becomes necessary to adjust a fire 
loss. It also is a good plan to have photographs filed 
away in a safe place showing the exterior, and if pos- 
sible the interior, of the lumber sheds, as well as of 
the office building or other structures or accessories that 
might be totally destroyed by fire, leaving no tangible 
basis for adjustment of the loss. The speaker also sug- 
gested the advisability of a retailer keeping his wife 
reasonably informed regarding his business affairs, so that 
in case of death or prolonged illness she could pick up 
the threads of the business and keep it running, thus 
perhaps preventing serious financial loss. 

Following his address Mr. Davidson answered a num- 
ber of questions from the floor touching upon various 
points connected with deeds and abstracts and the oper- 
ation of the amended lien law in operation in Illinois. 

Appointment of Committees 


The following committees were then appointed by 
President Stotlar: 


Auditing—W. H. Baldwin, T. Blankenship, J. J. Wright. 
Constitution—T. S. Benton, W. A. Bowers, E. J. Langan. 
Resolutions—C. E. Davidson, D. C. Jones, B. Goedde. 

‘ Nominations—J, A. Van Sickle, Chester Swartz, Rolla M. 
reece, 


The culmination of the convention from the oratorical 


and inspirational standpoints was reached at the closing 
session, Friday afternoon, in a splendid address by Rev. 
George W. Allison, the militant pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, of Hast St. Louis, on ‘‘Democracy and 
Business.’’ The speaker was introduced by D. C, 
Jones, of West Frankfort, a personal friend of many 
years’ standing, he having been an officer in Mr. Alli- 
son’s church during a former pastorate. Mr. Allison 
achieved more than local fame for the prominent part 
which he took in exposing the rotten ring and corrupt 
conditions which bore fruit in the recent race riots and 
massacre of negroes at Hast St. Louis. It is largely due 
to his testimony in the courts and before the congressional 
committee that over fifty men, both whites and negroes, 
have to date received deserved prison sentences. Tho alter- 
nately offered bribes of thousands of dollars to desist and 
threatened with assassination if he did not, Mr. Allison 
stuck to his job of digging up and presenting evidence, 
with the results already mentioned. Being familiar with 
these facts, as well as keen in their appreciation of a 
courageous, red-blooded scrapper, the retailers accorded 
Mr. Allison a most enthusiastic reception. 

Launching into his subject the speaker declared that 
the citizen who insists upon any right or privilege that 
the boys in khaki do not have fails to measure up to the 
standard of citizenship and patriotism that the times de- 
mand. Alluding to the new element of coéperation that 
has been injected into business in recent years he said 
that associations like the one represented in the gathering 
before him demonstrated the truth of the biblical state- 
ment that ‘‘No man liveth to himself.’’ ‘‘No business,’? 
said he, ‘‘can exist, much less prosper, wholly within it- 
self. Its life and prosperity depend upon the life 
and prosperity of the community which it serves. Busi- 
ness men, therefore, must take an active part in every- 
thing that conduces to the welfare of the community or 
contributes to its development.’’?’ While the war occu- 
pies the stage at present, Mr. Allison sees confronting 
the country two tremendous domestic problems, which 
within the next ten years will demand definite solution, 
or at least measures that insure ultimate solution. These 
are the race and the labor problems. Mr. Allison urged 
the application of the principles of justice, mutual con- 
sideration and codperation in the solving of these great 
national issues. He closed his address with a fine tribute 
to the American home. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

The following report was submitted by Secretary-treas- 
urer 8. W. Barrick, of Benton: 

We have passed thru an unexampled year, and many of our 
problems are yet unsolved, but despite all we have met with 
a spirit of frankness, patience and appreciation that gives 
hope and confidence for the future. The affiliation of the 
lumber association with the other organizations from time to 
time has resulted in a better understanding between the 
manufacturer and retailer as to the needs of the trade, and 
has brought all the retail interests of the country closer 
together in promoting those things that help the communities 
in which they live, which means a benefit not only to the 
lumbermen but to the consumer. The modern retail lumber 
association is now an information and service bureau for its 
members. Most associations maintain efficient traffic and 
legal departments and have a trained advertising man at the 
service of the members. If members do not take advantage 
of these services they are missing one of the greatest bene- 
fits of membership. 

The report as treasurer showed cash receipts during 
the year totaling $307.41; disbursements, $287.81; and a 
balance on hand Jan. 17, 1918, of $19.60. In addition 
there is due from advertisements in the 1918 handbook 
$192, and the association owes, for bills due and unpaid, 
$91.15. 

C. E. Davidson presented the report of the committee 
on resolutions, which expressed the appreciation of the 
association to the local lumbermen, the hotels and the 
Commercial Club for the hospitality extended. 


Election of Officers 


The nominating committee presented the following 
names for the various offices to be filled for the ensuing 
year: 

President—C. A. Ewing, of East St. Louis. 

Vice president—C. R. Swartz, of Elkville. 

Directors—F, L. Brock, of Fairfield, and H. J. Kauffeld, 
of East St. Louis. . 

All of these were unanimously elected. 8. W. Barrick, 
of Benton, was reélected secretary-treasurer. 

The time and place of the next annual meeting will 
be determined later by the president and board of di- 
rectors. 

Immediately following the conclusion of the business 
of the convention an interesting film was shown illustrat- 
ing the manufacture and use of Cornell wood board, 
made by the Cornell Wood Products Co. 


DuQuoin’s Lumber Yards 

The retail lumber trade is represented at DuQuoin by 
two well stocked and well managed yards. That of the 
Hall-Ward Lumber Co. is under the efficient management 
of W. A. Bowers. The yard and office equipment of this 
progressive concern is up-to-date in every respect. The 
large, conveniently arranged and electric-lighted shed 
was built from plans by the late Met Staley, for many 
years well known to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
as editor of the Realm of the Retailer in this paper. 
Mr. Bowers says that the shed has proved eminently 
satisfactory. Farther down the Illinois Central tracks 
is situated the yard of D. L. Kimmel, who is a veteran 1m 
the lumber business and a charter member of the South- 
ern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. 
Kimmel carries a well assorted stock of lumber, with 
builders’ hardware and paints as accessories. Both yards 
appear to be serving the needs of the city and surround- 
ing territory, as regards lumber and building material, 
in an adequate and up-to-date way. 
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SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN HOLD WAR TIME ANNUAL 


Members Thrilled by Description of Conditions in France—Subscribe $1,300 to Red Cross on the Spot—Urge Organization 
of a Voluntary Force Thruout the United States to Help Harvest the Crops 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 23.—Problems of retailing 
lumber were forgotten today when several hundred 
dealers from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
assembled at the thirtieth annual meeting of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, heard from the lips 
of Henry J. Allen, of Witchita, Kan., hailed as the 
‘¢future governor of the Sunflower State,’’ one of the 
most vivid stories of war that the human tongue ever 
has had ability to relate. 

It was Mr. Allen’s farewell address before sailing 
for France to re-engage in Red Cross work ‘‘over 
there,’’ an activity to which he gave his time for sev- 
eral months and which qualifies him to speak truth- 
fully and authoritatively about the acts of the ‘‘Hun’’ 
and what will happen to civilization unless America 
does her full share to codperate with her allies—and 
does it quickly and effectively—to conquer as heartless 
and soulless a nation as ever waged a war. 

His recital was a thrilling narrative, and the big 
audience in the ball room of the Hotel Muehlebach, 
comprised of many lumbermen and their wives who 
already have boys ‘‘somewhere in France’’ or ‘‘some- 
where in America,’’ contributed an appropriate and 
surprising climax by subscribing to a Red Cross Fund 
$1,300, which sum Mr. Allen was given personally to 
take with him to assist in its meager way the work of 
succor and mercy which is as essential in the success- 
ful conduct of modern warfare as the thousands of 
soldier boys who ‘‘go over the top,’’ or as units of 
battle fleets. ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday and his aids could 
have taken lessons from President F. D. Bolman and 
L. L. Seibel, of Kansas City, and a committee of eight 
assistants.as they went thru the audience and col- 
lected $5 and $10 bills and sums of lesser amounts 
toward the fund. The spontaneity with which the 
collection ‘‘stunt’’ was carried out was not greater 
than the spontaneity of its success. 

The initial session opened this afternoon, and as a 
fitting preliminary to Mr. Allen’s patriotic address a 
patriotic musical program led by Mrs. A. HE, Duensing, 
of Concordia, Mo., wife of a member of the association, 
was given. 

Led by Mrs. Duensing and a quartette composed of 
persons within tlie association famiiy, the big audi- 
ence, which was so large that it overflowed into the 
mezzanine hallway, sang lustily every American pa- 
triotie song from ‘*The Star Spangled Banner’’ to 
“Over There,’’ and it was very evident that the big 
crowd felt that, just as the speaker later put it, ‘‘the 
only way out of the war is thru it.’’ Following the 
singing program, which lasted more than a half hour, 
President Bolman in introducing Mr. Allen described 
him as a man who a year ago last May by his acts had 
won the hearts of all retail lumbermen in the south- 
western territory and who since had done so much in 
France and seen so much that today he stands as well 
qualified to speak upon the great war and what we 
have done and what we can do as does any other man 
who has been ‘‘over there’’ in an official capacity. He 
pronounced him as a highly efficient agency of mercy 
abroad and a leading champion of good government 
at home, 

That members of the association feel that ‘‘the only 
yay out is thru’’ is evidenced in resolutions which were 
adopted before the close of the session endorsing Food 
Administrator Hoover and suggesting that townspeople 
of every stamp be organized as ‘‘first aids’’ to farmers 
in planting and harvesting crops so necessary in carry- 
ing on the war. A telegram carrying this suggestion 
was dispatched to the Food Administrator at Washing- 
ton; it is printed in full on this page of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

With such a spirit prevailing it is easily seen that 
evervone within the reach of Mr. Allen’s voice was 
thinking of little else but of winning the war and 
doing it quickly and efficiently thru the work of those 
at home as well as of those at the front. 

Speaking about the war, as he observed conditions 
while abroad, Mr. Allen plunged right into his sub- 
ject from the viewpoint of the task ahead. He de- 
clared tiat it is difficult for Americans, living in a 
normal atmosphere, to realize that war is upon us, 
despite the fact that we have been in it several months 
and thousands of our boys are already at the front or in 
training here. He is not one of the optimistic kind 
who believes, or pretends to believe, that the war is 
nearly over, or that Germany is thru, or that the deci- 
sion will come in 1918. He did express the belief that 
were we not now in it, France would have had sue. 
cumbed not because of the help that we have given 
her up to the present, but because of the new courage 


that she has taken as a result of our entry. France, 


with a large percentage of her women now widows, 
with the tragedy of war written on the face of every 
man, woman and child, has been in.the atmosphete of 
war for months and months, and it is no wonder that her 
morale was at the breaking point when our first hand- 
ful of soldiers arrived and convinced her people, that 
bent its knee and prayed as the American lads passed 
by, their coming visualizing that a nation 100,000,000 
strong had come into the fight for world righteousness 
and world democracy. Mr. Allen expressed the belief 
that in the end America would be the deciding factor 
in the war, but that 1919 instead of 1918 would be the 
big year. The Allies will do well to hold the line 
against the Huns in 1918, he said. 

When peace comes—and he would not predict when 
this would be—he said that it would be made without 
the signature of William of Germany and that about 
the peace board there will not be present any emperor 








VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATION FOR HARVESTING 


Herbert C. Hoover, Food Administrator, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

The retail lumbermen of Missouri, Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma and Arkansas, in convention assembled 
today, unanimously adopted a resolution calling 
on you to organize the wholesale and retail mer- 
chants, bankers, professional and able-bodied men 
of affairs in every city, town and hamlet, espe- 
cially in agricultural districts, into a voluntary 
force to assist the farmer in harvesting the crops 
this spring by taking the place of the farmer boys 
who have gone to war. Believe this will solve the 
farm labor problem, especially at the wheat har- 
vest time. Details can be worked out by you and 
representatives in codperation with commercial 
clubs, merchant associations and organizations 
especially formed for such purpose. Will be in 
session Thursday and Friday at the Hotel Muehl- 
ebach and hope to have your codperation. 


SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSN., 
J. R. Moorehead, Secretary-Manager. 











or representatives of an emperor, but of the German 
people instead. He paid a wonderful tribute to France, 
saying that had it not been for her wonderful defense 
and her turning back the Germans at the Marne, the 
war for democracy would have been over now and with 
democracy as a lost cause. 

The reasons why the morale of the French nation is 
again back at a high point, and back to stay, is not 
only that our soldier boys in large numbers are already 
on French soil but also that the families of every 
Frenchman in the trenches is now being cared for by 
the Red Cross, with American food and clothing giving 
them sustenance and body shelter, and with American 
doctors and nurses earing for the sick. So far in the 
war, 40 percent of France’s physicians and surgeons 
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have lost their lives in the cause, and it is up to medical 
and surgical men of America to take their places. He 
described it as a bit of Hun war strategy to bomb 
hospitals because it killed doctors and nurses as well 
as soldiers, and every doctor killed meant taking skill- 
ful attention away from 500 soldiers. The Germans 
also bombed hospitals trying thru frightfulness to make 
the Allies move them farther back from the front be- 
cause they figured that every two miles farther back 
a hospital was located meant that the wounded 
soldiers had 50 percent less chance fur recovery, being 
that much farther away from facilities for treatment 
for gangrene, which sets in quickly and needs prompt 
attention successfully to be combated. ‘‘And we are 
not moving them baek,’’ he said, ‘‘but moving the 
hospitals forward, and they now ‘hug’ the trenches, 
which means that doctors and nurses are taking the 
same chances as soldiers, and in so doing they are not 
murmuring a bit or even blinking an eye.’’ 

Speaking of German atrocities, Mr. Allen said that 
those reported had foundation in fact, tho he did not 
believe that German soldiers were attacking women 
and children as they did the first year and a half in 
Belgium, but that the crimes they have committed 
upon captured or wounded enemy soldiers, and are still 
committing, surpass anything that the red pages of his- 
tory of war of all time reveal. He described how two 
Canadian soldiers were crucified, but said that the 
Canadians will see that the Germans will ‘‘pay, and 
pay and pay.’’ He told of ‘‘Hun’’ campaigns in this 
country designed to frighten the American soldier and 
those at home, who could not be frightened. In this 


connection he declared that tho the soldiers of all the 
Allies, whether a Tommy Atkins, a Frenchman, an 
Italian, a Morocco negro, an East Indian or another 
colonial, knew how to die and were not afraid to die 
for their country, he believed that the American gol- 
dier possesses more initiative than the others, and 
that initiative in the armies of the Allies would be the 
deciding factor in the war. He described the difference 
between the English and the American soldier, saying 
that the English lad does not know when he is licked, 
but the American boy does but does not care. The 
speaker caused a laugh when he said that 25 percent 
of the Canadian forces abroad hailed from such places 
as Detroit or Oshkosh, which is typical of how the Ameri- 
cans like the game of war. He told how the ‘‘Huns’’ 
used heavy wooden maces, made like the war clubs of 
prehistoric man, with these. to kill captured wounded. 
Speaking of the soldier and the cigarette he said that 
if he had a boy he would do everything in his power 
to keep him from smoking them, but if that boy was 
in the trenches fighting for his country amid such 
filth and vermin as exist there, and staff officers said 
he could smoke, there would not be a word of protest. 
He said.that in so expressing himself he did not desire 
to be construed as being against the anticigarette 
laws of his own State, but Kansas was not the trenches. 
He took a slap at all pacifists, including in the first 
pacifist rank Senators Stone, Gore, LaFollette and 
Reed, and saying that he had no quarrel with their 
hearts but wanted them to beat a retreat just as soon 
as he came in sight. In conclusion he drew a picture 
of after the war days, asking how, when the boys 
come home—some that will never come home, others 
that will come with maimed bodies, with arms, legs 
or their sight gone, and crowds in every community 
cirele discussing the great war—will the man, woman 
or child feel who remained at home and did not do 
everything within the range of possibility to help, 
which is just as essential as fighting in the trenches 
abroad? He included the pacifist in the group and his 
word picture typed the class as one that will be ab- 
jectly despised. 

The talk of Mr, Allen was received with tremendous 
enthusiasm, and following another patriotic song, the 


Red Cross collection which resulted so handsomely 
was proposed. 





Address of the President 


President F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., is not 
the type of executive who simply presides and permits the 
secretary to discuss all the association affairs. Since he 
has been on the job as executive, he has had his hand on 
the association throttle, and his review of the year’s work 
showed his keen conception of everything that the organi 
zation has been doing and what should be done further 
to promote its welfare. In the way of accomplishments, 
he discussed increased membership, secretary’s work, 
traffic department, standing of lumber business in public 
respect, relations with other lumber organizations, and 
some of the problems of the retailer and lumber business 
as a whole that have accrued from the war. Referring 
to conditions productive of the war, he said: 

All of this marks, to my mind, the possibility of the 
passing of the importance of individual effort and the 
growth in the demand for collective action. Everywhere, 
during the stress of war at least, there is a call for codper- 
ation. The Government is advocating it, almost insisting 
upon it, and using it freely in every direction. The Amer- 
ican business man is earnestly trying to answer the call 
and is more interested right now, I fully believes in win- 
ning the war than in piling up dividends. His business, 
however, must survive for his own and his family’s pro- 
tection and for the good of the nation. To that end there 
has never been a time when united action and united 
thrift were so valuable, when associations such as ours 
were so necessary to the individual business man, the 
public and the nation. 

It was his declaration further that the country’s future 
is dependent, in a large measure, on the survival of trade 
organizations such as the Southwestern, and that the fu- 
ture of associations depends upon how successfully they 
are working along educational lines as a public benefit. 
He touched upon present prosperity and probable future 
conditions, saying that the dealer who expects things to 
move along just as they are will likely be jolted, while the 
one who is alive and alert, ready for readjustments as the 
time warrants them, will find his business field of activity 
unimpaired, 


Comments on Proposed Terms of Sale 


The proposed new terms of sale that are being fathered 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were 
explained and declared to deserve careful consideration. 
Said the president: 

These terms mark a radical departure from the present 
terms under which you have seen your lumber before 
paying for it. The trade acceptance, I need not tell you, 
amounts to giving an interest bearing note for each pur- 
chase. It is negotiable, and if sold no claim for off-grade, 
shortage, or error would be a defense against collection. 
Our friends the manufacturers advance as a reason for 
the change that the present discount privilege has grown 
into general abuse and resulted frequently in invoices 
being discounted within a few days of their maturity. I 
do not propose to comment on the justice of the new 
terms, but rather to invite discussion by you. 

He mentioned that the joint trade relations committee 
of the manufacturers and dealers would be the proper 
medium to take up the question and reach an understand- 
ing. Other matters touched upon in his address included 
war tax on freight expense bills, probable fixing of the 
price of lumber by the Government, Government operation 
of railroads, proper basis for inventory, and selling coal 
under fixed prices. He mentioned these subjects so as 
to invite a discussion of them. In closing President 
Bolman declared that it was not too early to give serious 
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consideration to the program for next year’s convention, 
and he thanked all those who had given codperative help 
in directing the association’s work during the last year. 


Secretary Details Association Activities 


Secretary J. R. Moorehead at the outset of his report 
discussed some of the problems that beset the retail lum- 
ber business in particular and the lumber business in 
general, most of these being new problems developed since 
the beginning of the war. He showed his optimism, tho, 
by saying that retailers should not take rumors for fact, 
saying many things have been reported to be taking 
place or contemplated that in reality the Government has 
not as yet, at least, seriously considered. Some of the 
difficulties known to exist, however, are car shortage, 
freight congestion, railroad embargoes, disposition not to 
build under present conditions, and others that, when 
intermingled with business generally, directly or indi- 
rectly affect the trade of the retail lumberman. 

He laid much stress upon the fact that retailers should 
not be disturbed by rumors, citing as an instance of 
falsehood the report that the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States recommended to the Government that 
the building of residences be discontinued during the 
war, but developments showed that no such recommenda- 
tion was ever made, and that even had it been made 
there was little likelihood that the Council of National 
Defense would have heeded it. He said that it was in- 
conceivable that the Government, which now requires 
from 10 to 20 percent of the tree for ship timbers and 
other ship requirements, would prohibit the disposal of the 
other 80 or 90 percent of the output of lumber mills, as 
no mill could withstand the financial stress of aiding 
the Government under such an imposition. The retailer 
should constantly keep in mind that the Government, to 
conclude its part in the war successfully, must keep busi- 
ness going in order to provide a continuance of revenue, 
and it intends to do that insofar as it is compatible with 
the policy to conserve man-power for war industries. 


Membership Shows a Growth 


Speaking of the present membership, 1,479 members 
paid their dues during the year, which was a net gain in 
paying members over last year of 49, conclusive that the 
association is growing. 

Mr. Moorehead’s report included a resume of codpera- 
tive work with other associations, saying that the year 
marked the first time that the entire retail association 
interests and the entire manufacturing interests met 
around a common board. Some of the cooperative accom- 
plishments were: Including now in the Southern Pine As- 
sociation grading rules the suggestions of retailers; a bet- 
ter understanding with the sash and door and millwork 
interests; the invitation extended by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association that a member be ap- 
pointed from each retail association to sit in the joint 
conference with the trade extension committee of its or- 
ganization to promote greater use and sale of lumber; 
advertising literature for all members provided by the 
Southern Pine Association for distribution among the 
retailers’ trade, promoting the use of wood, and creating 
a desire to build, the members using something like 
89,000 booklets provided in that manner, and that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association thru its 
trade extension department had provided association mem- 
bers with 26,492 pieces of literature. 


One Result of Codperation 


Thru codperative effort readers of twelve large daily 
newspapers, three large weeklies, and five of the largest 
farm papers in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Ar- 
kansas were told the facts as to the cost of manufac- 
turing and retailing lumber, and in addition members of 
the association told the same story in 200 small town 
newspapers, and in all a circulation of more than 3,000,- 
000 was secured. One of the big effects was that the 
public Was educated and informed as to real facts con- 
cerning the lumber business, and the illusion was taken 
out of the public mind that there is such a thing as 
a lumber trust. 

Mention was made of the probability of the Govern- 
ment fixing the retail price of lumber in much the same 
manner as has been done with food and different com- 
modities, and the members were told to fortify them- 
selves for the possibility of such action and to know 
exactly what it is costing them to do business. Costs 
have advanced rapidly, estimates for the last year mak- 
ing them as much as 34 percent over the previous year. 
The secretary ’s office expects to furnish members shortly 
a schedule whereby they can properly arrive at their 
operating costs, and thus the members can intelligently 
give the Federal Trade Commission the facts, if called 
upon for their presentation. 


Changing Conditions With the Retailer 


It was pointed out that the more the Government 
gets into the vortex of conducting business along lines 
essential for the proper conduct of the war the more un- 
workable the Sherman anti-trust law is found to be, 
and that one of the possibilities after the war is that 
the retailer will be permitted to conduct his business 
at cost plus a reasonable profit and lifted from the 
suspicion of a misinformed public and ambitious poli- 
ticians. Mention was made that J. A. Bowman won 
the first prize of $100 offered by L. L. Seibel, of Kansas 
City, to the member who secured the largest number of 
new members during the year; F. M. Robinson, of St. 
Louis, Mo., secured the second prize of $60, and the third 
prize of $40 was divided between Howard Wilson of 
Hutchinson, Kan., and C. F. Lucas ,of St. Louis, Mo., 
on account of a tie. Other important matters touched 
upon in the secretary’s report included State tax on notes 
in Oklahoma, work of the Kansas Legislative League, 
chief of which was defeat of a pernicious amendment 
to the Kansas lien law, appointment of seed wheat com- 
mittee in Kansas, thru which all retail lumbermen took 
an active interest in providing seed for the farmers 
for seeding in 1917, and the building and loan cam- 
paign, whieh is ‘a codperative work between manufac- 








turing and retailing lumbermen and which has’ been 
fully explained in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


How Town and City People Can Help with Crops 


Taking up the question as to how business men in 
cities and towns can be of the most aid in helping win 
the war, Secretary Moorehead made several valuable 
suggestions. He outlined as essential the planting and 
harvesting of food crop in such way that every avail- 
able tract is planted and every bushel of yield saved, 
and that thru merchants’ associations, women’s and civic 
clubs, chambers of commerce or other recognized bodies 
townspeople be fully organized as volunteers ready to 
go out on the farms and take the place of the farmer 
boys who have left their homes to serve their country 
in the army or navy. 

‘‘Thru this means a great army of helpers in agri- 
cultural pursuits can be made available,’’ said Secre- 
tary Moorehead. ‘‘It would solve the harvest-hand prob- 
lem; it would not only assure maximum planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting of farm products but it would 
provide the greatest opportunity for community codper- 
ation between the farmer and the business man.’’ 

The report closed with a plea that the association 
not only go on record for such a work but that Food 
Director Hoover be pledged the support of the mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association in 
every other way that the food department may outline 
as helpful to win the war. 


Work of the Traffic Department 


A detailed and valuable report of the work and ac- 
complishments of the traffic department was presented 
by its manager, J. K. Johnston. During the year ex- 
pense bills of 713 yards were checked, making a total 
of 49,250 bills, resulting in 2,025 claims being filed, 
amounting to nearly $13,000. Out of these claims nearly 
$11,000 had already been paid. B. C. Dahlberg of St. 
Paul had been furnished additional information to be 
used as evidence in the Missouri maximum rate suits. 
During the year 482 carload shipments were traced, an 
increase of 144 over the preceding year, and attention 
was called to the present charge on demurrage and likely 
changes. An important part of the report had to do with 
showing how codperation can secure increased car ef- 
ficiency, thru better and heavier loading and more prompt 
loading and unloading. Attention was called to the or- 
der of the Interstate Commerce Commission for in- 
creased reconsignment charges, citing the charges that 
the commission holds as justified. On ‘the subject of 
reclassification the members were told that the entire 
matter is still far from settlement. The view was taken 
that governmental operation of the railways, if intelli- 
gently carried out, should be beneficial to the lumber 
trade, as the congestion at ports and terminals ought 
now to be rapidly cleared up and the car situation, from 
which the retailer has been a serious sufferer, should be 
relieved. Plans for operation under governmental con- 
trol contemplate many changes, such as new routes and 
unified operation, that ought to be of immeasurable bene- 
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fit to receivers of freight. The secretary said that Gov- 
ernment operation in no wise invalidates or impairs the 
right of the shipping public to have its wrongs redressed 
as heretofore. 


Importance of Preserving Wood 


An address, interesting and valuable from the re- 
tailer’s viewpoint, on the subject of ‘‘Wood Preserva- 
tion—Its Relations to Present Conditions’’ was given 
by Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of essential wood oils. Some of the points in 
his talk in voicing the relationship between wood preser- 
vation to present buildings and the war were as follows: 


Wood preservation is real economy and as such is of 
greater importance during this period than ever before. 

The rigid practice of every possible economy is the prime 
need of the hour. Economy as a business proposition is 
probably the only means of profit, and in many instances 
the means of commercial existence. 

True economy is not served by cessation of necessary 
construction nor postponement in development of neces- 
sary enterprises. 

The central West is the greatest agricultural district in 
the world. To a large extent the feeding of the allied na- 
tions depends upon the central West and it is absolutely 
necessary that the production of food in every form shall 
be increased to the maximum. Also the crops, and all 
machinery and equipment required for their preparation 
and harvesting must be cared for in a manner which will 
prevent waste. That a new buildings of various 
types on most farms, and greater storage capacity in the 
rural centers of distribution. . 

To protect the crops until means of transportation are 
provided, they should.be properly sheltered in granaries, 
corn-cribs etc. on the farm. 






Implements and machinery should be protected from 
destruction by exposure to the elements by proper housing 
in sheds, because their replacement is not only costly but 
difficult in view of the need of steel for war purposes, 

More pork and fats are vitally necessary and the best 
results and greatest production are obtained by properly 
sheltering hogs in healthy houses. 

The raising of poultry is also necessary in order to re- 
lease larger quantities of beef for feeding our soldiers, 
sailors and allies. Chicken houses must be sanitary and 
well built. 

Stock should be fed on ensilage, which requires eco- 
nomical silos. 

The speaker declared that it is a patriotic duty of 
all lumber dealers to canvass their respective communi- 
ties, as proper buildings are indispensable, and that 
farmers everywhere should be urged by the retail lum- 
berman to equip their farm with such buildings as 
will not only take care of increased crop yields but 
conserve in better fashion the crops before the farm- 
ers are able to market them. He then outlined the im- 
portance ot wood preservation in accomplishing the re- 
sults spoken about and detailed the cost of creosoting 
and the different methods that could be used upon the 
farms in preserving wood in structures. 

The report of Treasurer J. H. Foresman, of Kansas 
City, Mo., showed the association to be in good condi- 
tion, and before the afternoon session closed action was 
taken which will increase the directors to perhaps 
thirty-five members. This action was taken in order to 
form the nucleus of territorial organizations and to 
keep the work of the association in closer touch with 
the membership. 

As is customary at the Southwestern annual, many 
wives and daughters of members are in attendance and 
are attending the sessions as intently as the dealers 
themselves. 


Urges Promotion of Building and Loan Association 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—Why every retail lumber 
dealer should be instrumental in seeing that a building 
and loan association is promoted in his respective com- 
munity, if it has none, was the big general theme of the 
afternoon session of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association today. The discussion was precipitated by 
an illuminating address on ‘‘ Home Building and Citizen- 
ship’? by K. V. Haymaker, building and loan expert of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, whose 
talk on this subject has been reviewed at some length 
in recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Follow- 
ing its presentation, not only did others, including Sec- 
retary J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern association, 
and Charles 8. Elliott, Topeka, Kan., secretary of the 
Kansas State League of Building and Loan Associations, 
add valuable testimony as to the benefits accruing to 
retail lumber dealers thru such commodity building pos- 
sibilities as building and loan organizations provide, but 
many questions were asked Mr. Haymaker which indi- 
cated keen interest in the subject which dealers entertain. 
Mr. Haymaker declared that Secretary Moorehead in be- 
ing one of the originators of the plan had stamped him- 
self as the head of one great matrimonial bureau which 
may end in ‘‘marrying’’ every lumber yard in the coun- 
try to a building and loan association so that the two 
could continue together down the pathway of community 
life as a happy, prosperous and contented business cou- 
ple in furthering closer codperation between the lumber 
dealer and plans for promoting building. Secretary 
Moorehead used a large map illustrating the fallacy of 
mail order buying of lumber, which clearly showed that 
every foot of lumber sold by mail order houses carried an 
additional transportation cost. Instead of the shipment 
being carried direct from any lumber producing terri- 
tory to any retail lumber yard in any part of the coun- 
try, it first went to Chicago and then from Chicago to 
the customer who had bought his lumber in that way. 
Secretary Moorehead showed his aggressiveness when he 
asserted that if he did nothing more this year, one thing 
he would do and that would be the presentation of enough 
facts to the Federal Trade Commission concerning mail 
order advertising methods. He declared emphatically 
that it was not the small amount of mail order house 
lumber that is sold in many communities that does harm 
but the poison instilled in the minds of the public thru the 
false advertising to the effect that the local dealer is 
taking unfair advantage of it. He described the task 
ahead as ‘‘taking the yellow streak out of mail order 
house methods.’’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first paper of the afternoon session was by Rudolph 
Jackson, of the Logan-Moore Lumber Co., Kansas City, on 
‘‘Inereasing Sales for Repair and Side Lines During 
War Times.’’ It read as follows: 


These being unusual times, it may be that we can profit 
by injecting into our business some unusual methods, To 
begin with, why should we not make a survey of our own 
peculiar field of action, see what is needed in that field 
and push the sale of those very items? Now, should we 
make such a survey, the first need that will present itself 
will probably be that of a whole flock of new roofs. With 
all the shingles that are made and marketed it is actually 
astonishing how many old roofs we have with us. And it 
needs no argument to establish that an old roof is a mighty 
weak link in what may otherwise be a tolerably strong chain. 
So let’s do our customer a favor by calling his attention to the 
need of a roof while it is not raining so he can not put it on 
and yet is not so dry but what he needs it. While we are 
doing him such a favor we may do ourselves as great a one. 

Floors are continually giving way and 1918 is the year of 
all years in which they should be repaired. We must re- 
member that it is not always advisable to replace an old floor 
with the same character of floor that was originally in place. 
We have progressed from the old wide board floor which 
used to lay hidden by two inches of straw and an ingrain 
carpet. We have learned that a floor may be, yes, should be, 
a thing of beauty. In suggesting a new floor to your friend 
who needs it, will you not be doing him a greater kindness by 
suggesting to him the kind he should have? I remember an 
old Israelite who was in the shoe business for a number of 
years, then sold out. But years after leaving the shoe busi- 
ness when this old fellow would greet a friend, he would im- 
mediately glance at said friend’s feet. It is needless to say 
that he succeeded fairly well in his former business. We 
may have to use a little of his method this year. We can 8° 
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thruout the entire list of parts of construction and note 
broken sash that need repairs, old doors that need replacing, 
fences to be renewed, a world of painting that is crying out 
with a loud voice for some one to come and see that it is 
done. If one-half the things in the building repair line that 
need doing in 1918 are actually done we are going to have 
a mighty good year in the retail lumber business. 


For the next few years it would seem that we must feed 
the world. We are praying that we may have abundant 
harvests, while the rest of the world is equally anxious that 
we shall have large yields.. Now when Jacob’s son Joseph 
was in the land of Hgypt during seven fat years that were 
to be followed by seven lean years as foreseen by him from 
the ruler’s dream you will find by reading in the forty-second 
chapter of Genesis that he went to the ruler of that country 
and suggested to him that he appoint a man discreet and 
wise and set him over the land of Egypt with authority. 
And you will recall—some of you—that Joseph himself was 
selected by Pharaoh to teach the Egyptian nation how to 
Hooverize. Now the account does not specifically say that 
Joseph had workmen to build barns, granaries and store- 
houses of all descriptions, but as he was a man wise and dis- 
creet may we not assume that this was his first step? My 
own opinion, valueless as it may be, is that he did have those 
things built and probably tried out a few silos. And now, 
some thousands of years later, the world is on the verge of 
want again and it is important that no grain be wasted. 
Barns have always been needed. Granaries have always 
been needed. When harvests are normal we do not house 
them properly. When we have an unusual yield any amount 
of grain, for lack of proper facilities, must be taken care of 
in haphazard, slipshod methods which mean loss to the pro- 
ducer and thru him to us all. It is our job to see that the 
actual need of such buildings is presented to the prospective 
customer in a sensible and reasonable way. And it is pos- 
sible to do this without being irksome or tiresome. Some 
people have the happy gift of being absolutely entertaining 
while talking such sales. Why it actually amounts to a 
patriotic action during these squally times to do our bit 
in trying to prevent loss thru insufficient storage capacity. 

I have heard of at least one dealer who says that tho he 
may fail to sell one single residence bill during 1918, it is 
his fixed purpose to go over the farming community in which 
he operates his business and prepare a list of the repairs 
and improvements which he considers are needed. If he 
finds a barn needs to be built, a fence needs to be repaired, 
a new roof put on, better farm gates hung, he intends to 
bring these matters to the attention of the owner in what 
seems to him to be the sensible manner in which to take 
such action. Here’s hoping he has a nice business along 
that line, for he will deserve it. If the mountain won’t come 
to Mahomet let Mahomet go to the mountain. 


Importance of Pushing Side Lines 


And now about side lines. Do not fail to accord to them 
their full measure of importance. It has not been a great 
while since cement was more or less a side line. You remem- 
ber how yok used to sell cement about every time a cistern 
was built and no oftener. It was an event—the opening of 
a barrel of cement that had been packed in Belgium, Eng- 
land or Germany. It had a foreign tang to it. Well, you do 
not have to wait for a cistern function now to sell a little 
cement. And you also recall how much composition roofing 
you sold the first year you handled it.” It was only a side 
line then. You remember how you had it on the best of 
authority that it would never do for a real roof? But look 
what a man Little Willie grew to be. So consider the side 
line and be wise—in time it may show up pretty well in your 
total sales footing. 

Now in speaking of side lines I am using almost alto- 
gether the actual experience of an honest-to-goodness lumber- 
man who has grown to be an expert in the art of creating a 
demand for side lines and then selling them. First there is 
the tale of the pig. Now, this is not as crooked as it sounds 
—it’s absolutely straight. 

This dealer procured a runt pig that looked like his days 
were numbered and he would soon go hence. I would not 
say that this pig was infested with vermin—but he had 
company, all right. ‘The dealer built a small pen in his 
lumber yard and put this pig in it with a hog oiler for com- 
pany. He then got up a very amusing and interesting dis- 
cussion in his local papers telling about this poor pig who 
was rescued just in time, giving his weight when first taken 
and offering the statement that piggie was to be so well 
treated with the hog oiler that he would soon get rid of his 
‘undesirable company and moreover at the end of ninety days 
he would be made to weigh 200 pounds. From the beginning 
of this stunt each issue of weekly paper contained an install- 
ment of the pig story. The farmers enjoyed it and came in 
in bunches of two and three to peer over the pen and see 
how his pigship was coming on. And while there they 
learned indirectly that they could get a hog oiler on thirty 
days’ trial, and a gallon of hog oil free. And they also 
learned that they were able to get from this yard hog houses, 
feed cookers, and troughs ready made. Result—several hog 
oilers and allied articles were sold and this dealer was in 
solid with every farmer who saw his pig. ‘This is a true 
story and to those who are interested I will say that the pig 
weighed 200 pounds at the end of his 90-day course. 

And about the hog house. This same manager accumu- 
lated data from his farmer friends regarding the loss of pigs 
from chill and trampling at farrowing time. This data he 
presented to others in an interesting way calling attention 
to his hog house as an antidote for this undesirable condi- 
tion. A ready built hog house was on exhibition in his 
yard. The advantages of a lantern for warmth and a win- 
dow for light and warmth and the other good points of this 
hog house were shown and the score piled up. 

Farm gates have proved a good side line to push. Both 
the all-metal type and the other kind made from 1x4 or 1x6 
with the metal sets sell well. Our friend says that his 
method is to take a sample gate out to a farmer customer 
and deliver a little lecture on its good qualities. Making 
a comparison ‘between the gate that is in use and the real 
gate which in the kindness of his heart the dealer wants him 
to have. To be sure he does not always make a sale. But 
he does not always fail either. 

The Southern Pine Association furnishes valuable sugges- 
tions of salable articles to be constructed from ordinary 
stock. Among them you will find the specifications of a 
Poultry house. This poultry house, built according to the 
Specifications, will prove a thing of value to your farmer 
friend or rather to Mrs. Farmer. Sell her one and she 
will be glad and that should make you glad. 

Another thing we overlook and should not is the sale of 
hotbed sash. ‘Their sale carries with it the sale of lumber as 
well, Shingle stains have the double merit of improving the 
looks of a roof and lengthening its life. Our side line special- 
ist also tells us that he sells hog crates. He has scrap lum- 
ber worked up into these crates and gets his retail price for 
the lumber and his labor costs in addition. It is well to men- 
tion here that quantities of short lengths and cut-offs usually 

it to the dealer can be worked up into this ready-to-wear 
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articles. Bee supplies are another side line he pushes. He 
assures us he has had some success in their sale but does not 
say whether any of his customers got stung. 

Now we realize that we could not, if we had the ability, 
name a complete list of the things that can be sold as side 
lines in a retail lumber business. A number of such things 
must of necessity be peculiar to the country in which they are 
to be sold. It has been suggested, and we feel it to be true, 
that repairs and side lines should be pushed during the com- 
ing year as they have never been before. And in preparing 
this little paper we have attempted to avoid all old-maid 
child-rearing advice and have drawn largely, as we have 
already told you, from the related experiences of a lumber- 
man who has actually put these things into practice and 
found that they worked. It is just possible that we have 
added a trifle of camouflage but not very much. This man’s 
experiences in studying the subject and applying the informa- 
tion which he got from it have made him not only a wonder- 


fully well informed man on side lines but have improved his: 


knowledge of the business as a whole. That much for the 
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indirect benefit that may accrue to us from a study of this 
subject. 

With snow covering the ground from three inches‘ to two 
feet we are not, as a general thing, rushed with business just 
now. But March 15 is only fifty days away and then things 
will begin to happen again. That fifty days will furnish us 
a good period in which to be making good medicine so we will 
be ready to go on the war path in the spring and take some 
repairs-sidelines scalps. 

As so much had been given to the subject of building 
and loan associations there remained sufficient time during 
the afternoon session to take up only one discussion of 
the several that were on the program. The subject dis- 
cussed was the new terms of sale proposed by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and most of the 
members who took part in the discussion gave their 
opinions as strongly opposed to the proposed terms. The 
final outcome of the discussion, however, was to refer the 
entire matter to the trade relationship committee. 

There was a special session this morning to give the 
members an opportunity to hear Rev. Frank G. Smith, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church of Kansas City, 
who is one of the leading orators in the Southwest, speak 
on the subject of the war aims of this country. Rev. Mr. 
Smith confined most of his remarks to an able and lucid 
explanation of our war aims as disclosed in the recent ex- 
position by President Wilson. His talk was a masterful 
one, patriotic to the core, and was not only in entire 
agreement with the views of the President, but a lucid 
explanation of every article set forth as to the war aims 
of America and just what this country will insist upon be- 
fore becoming a party to any world peace treaty. 

Another speaker of the morning was Sidney J. Roy, 
of Hannibal, Mo., who explained the river transportation 
promotion work of the Mississippi Valley Waterway As- 
sociation. 

A pleasing feature of the convention is the attendance 
of sixty-five retail lumber dealers from Nebraska who are 
not members of the association, but who came to Kansas 
City not only to benefit from the convention as a whole, 
but, as one of the Cornhusker State delegation put it, ‘‘ to 
absorb some of Jim Moorehead’s pep.’’ Well, if Jim 
Moorehead’s pep did not radiate enough today for even 
the least absorbing among them nothing in the ‘‘ young 
lives’? of the Nebraskaites ever will. 

The convention will close with the morning session Fri- 
day, which will include not only further addresses, but a 
general discussion of several important subjects, com- 
mittee reports and election of new officers. 





LINEYARD COMPANY HOLDS SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Wapena, MINN., Jan, 22.—The seventh annual con- 
vention of the Dower Lumber Co. was concluded here to- 
day and it was one of tle most successful of the con- 
ventions that this company has ‘ever held. And that is 
saying a good deal, for they have all been suecessful. 
The Dower Lumber Co. operates thirty-six yards at pres- 
ent. One of the bright spots in the year for their man- 
agers is the annual convention where ideas are inter- 
changed and plans studied that will help with the work 
for the coming year. The convention began Monday 
morning with informal visiting between the yard man- 
agers in attendance. Promptly at 11 o’clock an address 
on ‘The Yard Office and Some Methods of Extending 
Feet’? was made by E. C. Hezzelwood, of Wadena. This 
was followed by a talk on bookkeeping by E. F. Jacobs 
and a general discussion was indulged in. When the 
meeting convened in the afternoon greetings were ex- 
tended by John Dower, the moving spirit of the Dower 
Lumber Co. and recently elected a director of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Dower is a great 
believer in advertising—and he practices that which he 
believes, in season and out of season. He believes in 
building up the community in which one lives and making 
it attractive nof only for the residents but for those who 
pass thru. For example, a public rest room has been 
fixed up in the main office building in this town. It is 
equipped with comfortable chairs and has all the neces- 
sary conveniences, while outside the door is a sign about 
four feet square that tells the public that the rest room 
is inside to be used by it. The Lincoln Highway passes 
right by the door and thousands of automobile tourists 
have taken advantage of this rest room. And the same 
spirit pervades the dealings of John Dower with the 
managers of the yards and the other employees of the 
company. Consequently it is easy to imagine the kind 
of weleome that was extended to those gathered in the 
office of the company where the meeting was held. 

Following Mr. Dower an address on salesmanship was 
given by B. H. Cranwell, of Clinton, Towa, and after that 
a discussion on cash for coal, fuel orders and kindred 
subjects was led by F. C. Brown, Wadena, and L. H. 
Minor, Chisholm. Following this a discussion of ex- 
nense and profits, led by W. W. Pike, Verndale, and 
W. H. Hipple, Wadena, excited much interest and drew 
forth a number of shrewd comments. At 4 o’eclock a 
brief and pithy address on ‘‘Barn Architecture and 
Equipment’? by M. C. Goodrich was given. At 4:45 
everybody went to the Cozy theater. 

But Mr. Dower was not satisfied to have just the man- 
agers of the yards and the employees of the company 
at the theater. All the school children and their teach- 
ers were invited to attend free of charge. In the midst 
of the show Mr. Dower got up and told the peonle that 
they knew, no doubt, that the Dower Lumber Oo. was 
having its annual meeting and that it met every year 
to find out what mistakes the different managers have 
made and how business methods and service to the eus- 
tomers may be improved. ‘Then he went on and told 
the people how glad he was to see them and for them to 
enjoy themselves thoroly. 

At 6 o’clock a war hanquet was held in the gymna- 
sium of the Methodist Episcopal Church and was thoroly 
enjoved by all. The banqueteers were entertained by 
Hugh Wallace, Omaha. Neb.: George Andrews. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; and W. W. Ellis, Wadena. At 8:15 
serious subjects were returned to and the convention 


listened to an address by Adolph Pfund, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, on ‘‘ The 
Sales Power of Specially Prepared Plans.’’ A most in- 
teresting discussion followed this address and at its 
conclusion another one was started by John Dower and 
W. C. Deering, of Crosby, who told some of the common 
things about liens, 

All of Monday evening was not given over to consid- 
cring means of increasing business—considerable time 
was taken up in distributing rewards for buajness that 
was gained during 1917. The Dower Lumber Co. is an 
institution in which everyone works in close harmony. 
Every manager is permitted to work out the big problems 
of his yard from the angle best suited to his temperament 
and individuality. And rewards are made on this basis. 
One manager, for example, was given a check because 
his yard had been conducted at the lowest rate of expense. 
Another manager received a bonus because he had con- 
ducted the neatest yard all thru the year; another because 
he had sold the most silos—thirty in 1917. Still another 
received a bonus because he had conducted his business 
on a cash basis thruout the entire year. Twenty-two of 
the managers received bonuses because on Dee. 31 there 
was not a single open account on their books, all accounts 
having been converted into cash or into negotiable notes. 
And so everybody went to bed with a satisfied feeling 
Monday night. © 

On Tuesday morning everyone was on hand at 9 o’clock 
to take part in a discussion on stock sheets that was led 
by Mrs, P. Freiert and Miss Edith Boyd, both of Wadena. 
The person who has never attempted to keep a set of 
stock sheets straight can hardly guess how interesting 
such a discussion is or how helpful the practical hints 
that result from a free discussion may be, The next topic 
considered was introduced by H. J. Dower, of Staples, 
who led off with some remarks about rules in building 
and estimating. With the growing desire of the builders 
to know what a house will cost complete and not how 
much a thousand the lumber that goes into the construc- 
tion of the house is going to cost a knowledge of such 
points is imperative to the manager who expects to con- 
duct a yard successfully. 

A session on silos in which 8, L. Perkins, of Parkers 
Prairie, gave some very good pointers was indulged in 
and following this a discussion on advertising features 
was led by S. L. Perkins, The last thing on the conven- 
tion program was the opening of the question box and the 
answering of the knotty questions that some of those in 
attendance had asked. 
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A SIMPLE and easily remembered formula for caleu- 
lating the strength of beams is given in a recent issue of 
the Enginecring News-Record by W. J. Howard, who 
points out that a wooden beam 1 inch thick, 10 inches deep 
and 10 feet in span at a fiber stress of 1,000 pounds per 
square inch will carry a uniform load of 1,111 pounds. 
This load, of course, will yary directly with the thickness 
of the beam, with the square of its depth and with the fiber 
stress used, and will vary inversely as the length of the 
span; so that by remembering this value for a beam of 
these easily remembered decimal dimensions the strength 
of any beam at any fiber stress may be easily computed. 
If the load is a concentrated load at the center of the 
span one-half of this value should be used. 
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COLUMBUS EXEMPLIFIES THE BUILDING IMPULSE 





Ohio City Holds Gatherings That Stimulate Early Establishing of Homes—State Supply 
Association in Annual Meeting 





Co_umMsBus, Oun10, Jan. 23.—The thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Builders’ Supply Association, which 
began yesterday and which will be concluded tomorrow 
by a trolly excursion to Camp Sherman, at Chillicothe, is 
definitely of the opinion that the members can do a serv- 
ice to the public by encouraging people to build now. 
There is no immediate prospect of cheaper materials, and 
necessary structures ought by all means to be erected 
without delay. This will be a benefit both to the supply 
dealers and to the public. 

The afternoon session today was featured by a thought- 
ful and powerful address given by Charles W, Mears, ad- 
vertising manager of the Winton Motor Car Co. Mr. 
Mears took as his subject ‘‘ Are Business Men a War- 
Time Menace?’’ and dealt with some common economic 
mistakes that people are making in their efforts to adjust 
their businesses and their scales of living to war-time 
conditions. He began by saying that it is a vital query 
where the $21,000,000,000 appropriated by Congress are 
to come from, This huge expenditure calls for a huge col- 
lection of money, and in order to collect it people are being 
urged to save. They are urged to divert all their money 
and all their producing capacity to the immediate needs 
of the army and navy. The inevitable deduction to be 
drawn from this is that the business man and manufac- 
turer who continue to press the sale of their nonmilitary 
goods are unpatriotic. It was to the disproving of this 
deduction that Mr. Mears devoted his speech. 

The raw materials of nature are the source of wealth, 
but they must be shaped by labor into useful articles, and 
there must be a demand for these articles. This demand 
must be a healthy demand accompanied by a desire for 
the goods and a willingness to pay for them. Out of 
this healthy demand and the supplying of it comes the 
market, and out of the market comes all wealth. The 
Government must get its wealth out of the market. The 
Chinese Government could not borrow $1,000,000,000 from 
its people, for the Chinese people do not live on a scale 
that creates a healthy demand and along with it a wealth- 
producing market. Demand and supply not only balance 
each other roughly in the commercial world; they make 
each other possible and are mutually stimulating. De- 
mand for goods leads to their production and a conse- 
quent distribution of wealth among workmen in the form 
of wages. These workers are not only producers but 
consumers, and the possession of this money operates to 
raise their standards of living and consequently to in- 
crease the demand for goods. 

Mr. Mears dealt with the argument that certain things 
must not be bought because the Government needs them. 
He said that since the Government is sovereign it will 
take what it wants at the source. Hence what is on the 
market may be used by those who need it with the full 
assurance that their act is not disloyal to the Govern- 
ment. A penny-pinching economy will injure the mar- 
ket, and the market as the source of the production of 
wealth is the source of the Government’s financial power 
with which to carry on the war. Earning and spending 
depend upon each other, Experience has proved that in 
those years when all the people saved most strenuously 
they found their earning power curtailed to such an ex- 
tent that they were actual losers. This is an argument 
against penny pinching, not against intelligent economy. 
If spending stops, industry must stop to a corresponding 
degree; and to the burdens of war will be added the 
burdens of unemployment. 


‘*If Cannon Shall Boom, Business Must Boom’’ 


The Government finances its operations necessarily by 
taking money out of the market. Then with this money it 
goes into the market to buy war goods which render in 
their using no economic return, This is inevitable and 
is a condition of war. But if the whole market were 
devoted to the supplying of war goods a time would soon 
come when the market would have all its money pre- 
empted and its goods shot away on the battle front. In 
order to stand and in as far as possible to repair this 
Government drain the market must do business with other 
people besides the Government and must do it at a profit. 
Non-war business must pay the cost of war. 

The Government can not use all the men in the country 
in the army and in the production of munitions. The 
others must be employed in non-war industry. The cur- 
rent advice to ‘‘save more and spend less’’ is advice to 
attempt a miracle; for savings must be taken out of earn- 
ings, and earnings are not possible if the people as a 
whole hoard money. The business of war requires men 
to do the fighting and to do the producing. Those at 
home must be fed and clothed and otherwise kept. The 
nation must supply food and other necessities to soldiers 
and civilians. A nation that can not produce enough to 
keep both soldiers and civilians must have a rich ally or 
fail. England and France could not produce enough for 
their soldiers and civilians and so fell back on the United 
States. If the United States can not produce enough to 
keep England and France and herself on what country 
can she fall back? ‘‘If the cannon are to boom at the 
front business must boom at home.’’ 

Ralph M. Lucas, of Columbus, attorney for the Ohio 
Builders’ Supply Association, explained the working of 
the new income tax law, and William T. Rossiter, of 
Cleveland, general manager of the Cleveland Builders’ 
Supply Co., gave a blackboard talk on cost accounting. 
Other addresses were ‘‘Trade Acceptances’? by R. F. 
Atkins, of Chicago, credit manager of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., and ‘‘Is the Dealer Overlooking Some 
Good Business?’’ by C. 8. McKee, of Lima, and engineer 
of the Portland Cement Association. 

Maj. Gen. Edward F. Glenn, who is in command of 
Camp Sherman, had promised to speak at the annual 
dinner tonight, but has been ordered to distant duty. 
He sent Captain Hunter, of his staff, in his place. Other 


speakers at the dinner were Prof. Byard Wright, of the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Stephen K. Mahon, of To- 
ledo. 

Officers Are Elected 

At the election this forenoon the following officers were 
elected: 

President—William T. Rossiter, Cleveland, 

Treasurer—J. W. Thompson, Coshocton. 

Vice president—-K. J. Holway, Youngstown. 

Vice president-—-W. W. Coney, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—W. F. Kern, Columbus. 

Vice president—Iloward Arnold, Dayton. 

The four vice presidents, together with W. O. Holst, of 
Toledo, the retiring president, make up the executive 
committee. 

Much of the success of the convention is due to R. P. 
Stoddard, of Cleveland, the assistant to the president. 





TO SHOW WISDOM OF BUILDING NOW 


CoLuMbBuS, Onto, Jan, 23.—The city of Columbus 
knows there is a building show in progress at the Fair 
Grounds. Banners stretched across the streets, huge 


¢ 


signs on the fronts of buildings and inr.umerable window 
cards have carried the information to every person who 
has ventured away from home. The big show was to 
have started last Monday, but the coal order interfered, 
so the opening date was set forward to this afternoon. 
And the postponement order disarranged the plans of 
so many of the exhibitors that not all the exhibits are 
completed. But within a day or at most two days they 
will be in place and the big show will be furnishing a 
liberal education in home construction to the visitors. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes to print next week a 
number of pictures of the various exhibits. 

The show is being backed by the City Builders’ Ex- 
change and by the Columbus Realty Board. Sam Neff, 
secretary of the latter organization, stated that he be- 
lieved a building show was a great educational institu- 
tion and very much worth while at any time and that it 
would be of special value just now. 

‘“People need to be shown the wisdom of building this 
year,’’ Mr. Neff said: ‘‘ They are still inclined to think 
of high prices and the necessity of war time economy, 
We are trying to show them that building, if they need 
a house, is a true economy and that they can afford to 
do it now as well as if not better than a year or two 
or five years in the future. We are not planning to 
make any immediate profit out of it. It is an edueca- 
tional effort.’’ 

C. H. Patterson, secretary of the City Builders’ Ex- 
change, echoed the opinions of Mr. Neff. Both Mr. Pat- 
terson and Mr, Neff are extremely busy with the vast de- 
tail involved in putting on the show. 





OHIO RETAILERS HANDLE NATIONAL PROBLEMS 





Association’s Annual Featured by Patriotism — Soldiers’ Welfare, Mutual Insurance and 
Home Building Are Prominent in Subjects Discussed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

CoLuMBus, On10,*Jan. 24.—In opening the thirty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers at the Southern Hotel this afternoon, President 
William Ryan, of Toledo, started a roar of applause by 
stating that he had two boys in the army and that he 
expected to keep the business going at home and by 
keeping his employees on the payroll and serving the 
public to do his share in winning the war. He was pre- 
pared to do this, he said, even if it resulted in a business 
loss. But he assured the Ohio lumbermen that the future 
will be brighter and that the dealer who becomes blue 
and allows his stock to run down will make a great mis- 
take. The home owners are the bulwark of the country. 
The I, W. W. failed to make progress in dealing with the 
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workmen who owned their homes; and this is but an 
indication of the genuine worth and stability which the 
home owner contributes to the country. Lumbermen 
have the privilege of promoting this home owning and 
thereby promoting the true interest of the country. 

The first session was devoted largely to questions of 
national interest. Ellis L. Howland, of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, was scheduled to discuss 
‘*American Industry in War Time,’’ but wired that he 
would be unable to be present. The second number on 
the program was an address given by David W. Teachout, 
of Columbus, who is Camp General Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. and is stationed at Fort Benjamin Harrison. 
Mr. Teachout is a member of a famous lumber family. 
His strong and winning personality explains his success 
among the soldiers. He told the familiar story of the 
service rendered by the army Y. M. C. A., but he told it 
with a forcefulness that gave it new interest. Taking 
the theme that the association is not preparing soldiers 
to die but rather to live, he explained how it goes about 
this work. Soldiers have much time on their hands. 
They have some money, for in comparison with other 
armies the American armies are well paid. The boys 
are long distances from home. These things combine to 
put temptation into their way. So the association pro- 
vides a building and takes a personal interest in the men 
and gives them numerous conveniences that otherwise 
they could not get. ‘‘We are trying to take the sick 
out of homesick,’’ Mr. Teachout said. ‘‘ We are endeavor- 
ing to supply the boys with some of the things they would 
get in a club, a home:and a church.’’? This removes much 
of the temptation to leave the camps for the neighboring 
cities with their fringes of people who make money by 
supplying the soldiers with vicious amusements. In 








addition to these things the association, true to its nature 
and primal object, is trying to give the boys a real grip 
on moral and religious values. 

Following this were two talks on the War Savings 
Stamps. Thomas Gray, of Cleveland, gave a brief ex- 
planation of the scheme and John Y. Bassell, of Colum- 
bus, made a fervid appeal to the lumbermen to help 
make the campaign a success. He exhibited a number 
of stamps and told how he had saved them by such 
means as substituting stogies for cigars, shaving himself 
and the like. ° 

Following these addresses the association adopted a 
resolution pledging the support of the members to the 
campaign, 

A. C, Benson, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., of Mansfield, reviewed the year’s business and urged 
upon the lumbermen the need for greater care in re- 
ducing the fire hazards in their own yards. He also laid 
stress on the fact that insurance is a matter of indemnity 
and that companies would pay only for the actual damage 
regardless of ‘the size of the poliey. To facilitate ad- 
justments he urged that better stock records be kept. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the committee on arrangements, 
made a speech of welcome and called the attention of 
the visitors to the building show that is being held at the 
Fair Grounds and announced the plans for visiting it. 

Ralph M. Lucas, the association counsel, then made 
an explanation of the income tax laws. Following his 
address the president made some announcements and 
appointed committees. 

There are a good many ladies in attendance on the 
convention and a combination card and knitting party 
is to be held for them tomorrow. 

Dr. Stanley L. Krebs is the principal speaker at this 
evening’s banquet. 





VENEER AND PANEL INDUSTRY PUT ON WAR BASIS 


Loyal and effective codperation with the Government 
is the watchword of the veneer and panel manufacturers, 
expressed thru the industry’s war service committee, which 
maintains offices at 1500 South Western Avenue, Chicago. 
In the Government’s huge aircraft program there is in- 
sistent need of all the help the veneer and panel men 
can render. The war service committee is anxious that 
every manufacturer, small as well as large, unless he has 
already received a questionnaire, shall send his name to 
the committee, at the above address, B. W. Lord and 
A. E. Gorham recently were called to Washington to con- 
fer with Government officials as to how the veneer and 
panel manufacturers may most effectively codperate in 
the work in hand. 

While the appeal to manufacturers to join the commit- 
tee, and not only do their bit but their best to supply 
the Government’s war needs, primarily is based on the 
patriotic motive, it is pointed out that if they do not 
supply the needed material in sufficient quantities south- 
ern lumbermen may install machines in order to supply 
the Government’s requirements, and, being thus equipped, 
become formidable competitors after the war. 

The executive work of the committee is being carried 
on by members who devote their time to the cause with- 
out remuneration. The necessary expenses, including the 
office work, are cared for by an assessment levied upon 
manufacturers according to their output. 





GOVERNMENT TO BUILD TUBERCULAR 
SANITARIUM 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan, 21.—Lumbermen of this section 
are greatly interested in the announcement by Major 
Bruns, of the surgeon-general’s office, to the effect that 
a $500,000 tubercular sanitarium for soldiers is to be 
built at Azalea, six miles from Asheville. The plans, 
according to Major Bruns, call for fifty. buildings, each 
connected to the next by covered passageways. The pbuild- 
ings will occupy about forty acres. Efforts will be made 
to induce the Government to build the camp, insofar as 
practicable, of wood. 
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PENNSYLVANIANS SEEK FAIR LUMBER DISTRIBUTION 





Association’s Annual Meeting Protests Against Discrimination Inimical to Building Material—Patriotism, Insurance, Income 
Tax and Cost Accounting Given Close Consideration—Adverse Legislation Condemned 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 23.—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
perman’s Association, meeting here in its twenty-sixth 
annual convention, declared against too much sidetracking 
of lumber, as absolute destruction of many small busi- 
nesses would result. The following resolution was unan- 
jmously passed: 

RESOLVED, That while the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s As- 
sociation heartily endorses priority shipments of lumber for 
Government uses, and is in full accord with all Government 
measures that make for a vigorous and effective prosecution 
of the war, it strongly urges that there be an open door at 
stated intervals for the shipment of lumber to dealers and 
millwork plants whose legitimate trade is now being cur- 
tailed to such an extent, thru totally inadequate supplies, 
caused by continuous embargoes; that the final results will 
be partial if not complete paralysis of their business, mean- 
jing not only disaster to them but inability to contribute 
their quota toward the financial support of the Government 
in its time of pressing need. 

The secretary was authorized to send a copy of the 
resolution to Director of Railways McAdoo. 

Every officer and member of the board of directors 
was present at the directors’ meeting in the forenoon, 
when an arbitration committee was added. 

The afternoon session opened with a carefully pre- 
pared address by President Albert J. Thompson, of 
Ivyeombe, containing many practical suggestions, one 
of which was that members stand for a definite service 
to their communities, and acknowledge it by some in- 
signia. Secretary J. Frederick Martin dwelt upon the 
necessity of a drive for membership as the greatest way 
to gain strength, urging the formation of more county 
associations, with direct affiliation with the State organi- 
zation. M. P. Cooper, of. Christiana, chairman of the 
railroad and transportation committee, questioned the 
wisdom of acceptance of ‘‘any kind’’ of service because 
of war times, making the point that no disloyalty is 
implied by at least demanding the best service possible, 
as many abuses can be corrected by the local agents of 
carriers. Members felt that the new demurrage rules 
are a burden that must add $1 a thousand to the sell- 
ing price of lumber. 

Protests against anti-building propaganda were re- 
corded, and the members were urged to support the 
‘‘hoost building now’’ idea. No poaching between mem- 
bers was reported, and but little by wholesalers. 

That changes in business methods warrant changes 
in the constitution of the association, and revision, was 
suggested by Chairman HK. K. Moyer, Perkasie, of the 
committee on constitution. F. 8. Pyfer, Lancaster, of 
the membership committee, claimed that there are 100 
men in the district that particularly should be members, 
going on to say that conditions have improved where 
local associations have been formed, and where conditions 
are best for the retailer the community is best served in 
the line of lumber. Fred H. Ludwig, of Reading, showed 
in detail how conditions there have improved over 100 
percent in the last year. Dealers have become ace- 
quainted; now all make some money, and the public 
gets better service. Lumber associations should be as 
prominent and as active in their communities as cham- 
bers of commerce, rotary clubs, advertising clubs, and 
other business organizations. They should boost them- 
selves, the trade, and their communities, and should do 
it thru local trade organizations. 

Edward Hyman, of Wilkesbarre, spoke in warning of 
the proposed 8-hour law, on the ground of increased 
costs, which should be kept down. 

The terms of T. J. Snowdon, E. K. Moyer and Fred 
H. Ludwig as directors having expired, the first two 
were reélected, and L. W. Brosius, of Wilmington, was 
elected. 

The attendance is gratifying, and about 200 more 
are expected tomorrow. Announcement was made that 
Hon. William C. Sprout, Hon. John M. Patterson and 
Rev. Thomas W. Davis will speak tomorrow. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 24.—Today’s session opened 
‘with a clear-cut explanation of thrift and saving stamps 
by R. T. McCracken, a 4-minute man, bringing right home 
to the lumbermen the necessity of participating in and 
boosting the saving campaign that will furnish the steady 
flow of money to finance the war and at the same time 
strengthen the nation by teaching thrift. There is a 
strong swing toward socialism, with labor coming into its 
own and having a voice in the Government, as it should, 
and if labor has become a shareholder in the Government 
thru its savings its voice will be responsible and it will 
help build up. 
aul 8. Settle, of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., described clauses in standard 
Policies which show what is expected of the insured but 
Which they seldom read, and said that it is important 
to keep records even in the smallest yards and that the 
time to make them is before the fire. Those having no 


iventories should get appraisal. An inventory plus pur- | 


thases less sales is considered a satisfactory basis of 
settlement, and he showed samples of record systems, the 
st of which seemed to be the chain yard systems. 
Fred 8. Pyfer introduced George N. Glass, of the Key- 
stone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, who gave a talk voted by 
many as one of the most valuable they had heard within 
recent years. He said the guesser at costs can not survive 
® modern stress and changed conditions. Modern cost 
acunting finds and divides many items formerly over- 
the’ or grouped. It is important to get business above 
® devel where it breaks even, but the dealer should be 
Py not to expand by adding volume at the expense 
Pofits, The bonus system to labor, he finds, is working 
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J. F. MARTIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


well and it reduces the number of men necessary and 
increases production. His company’s men’s earnings 
jumped from $18 to $35. The firm made more and the 
public was better served. The cost of doing business by 
the different lumbermen, he said, was not far apart if 
they were figured the same way, the average present cost 
being between $10 and $11 a thousand. He advocated 
adding a definite figure to purchase price rather than a 
percentage, and believed that the greatest good possible 
would come to the lumbermen from weekly meetings 
and luncheons, Mr. Glass was given a hearty rising vote 
of thanks for his address. 

F. R. Stevens, representing the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce, with a constructive policy for the 
development of the State, appealed for the lumbermen’s 
codperation in legislation that will benefit all in the State, 
and especially that they take active part in the support 
of measures for the preservation of timberlands and 
reforestation, 

Mr. McEvoy, chief clerk of the internal revenue office 
here, gave a short talk on the application of the income 
tax laws, answering many questions by members, and 
saying that the individual partners and members of cor- 
porations must make personal returns and that business 
must make other returns for the excess profits tax, with 
clearly defined exemption and no indifferent return, and 
he made the proposition much clearer to his hearers. 

Robert B, Rayner, president of the Philadelphia Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke of the uncer- 
tainty of the future and the inability to ship any com- 
mercial lumber now. But he has an abiding faith in 
American genius and believes that by the coming of 
warm weather a way will be found to move enough to keep 
the lumber trade in a much better shape. He told of the 
principles of wholesalers and invited complaints if the 
members needed discipline, promising careful investiga- 
tion. The wholesaler, while he can’t help now, considers 
the retailer his latent customer and anxiously awaits the 
time when he can serve again. 


THE DINNER 


There were well over 200 attendants at the dinner, with 
Fred Ludwig leading the chorus singing. The dinner 
was excellent and well served. State Senator William C. 
Sproul, much talked of for the next governor, said it was 
easy to criticize and tear down but that it should not be 
done now, but rather concentrate all efforts on backing 
those charged with the conduct of the war. But while 
at war now, business men must not be caught unprepared 





T. J. SNOWDON, OF SCRANTON, PA.; 
Reélected Treasurer 


for peace, and he wished that ali business was organized, 
alert and active to face readjustment problems which 
will be as big at the end of the war as they are now to win 
the war. Business men must be prepared to stand up 
strongly for what their practical knowledge shows to 
be right and sensible and not allow themselves to be over- 
whelmed by suggestions of theorists, of whom there will 
be many, Altho the speaker carefully avoided anything 
like politics, some one started ‘‘Three cheers for our 
next governor’’ and they were heartily given. Rev. 
Thomas W. Davis, who made a hit singing ‘‘ Kilkenny’’ 
during the dinner, then gave a spirited talk on the war, 
dwelling on the uneonquerable American fighting spirit. 
He is a forcible speaker and kept patriotic enthusiasm 
boiling. 

The new directors met at the conclusion of the luncheon 
and elected E. K. Moyer, of Perkasie, president; Harry 
J. Meyers, of Bethlehem, vice president, and reélected 
T. J. Snowdon, of Scranton, treasurer, and J. Frederick 
Martin, of Philadelphia, secretary. 

Silk flags furnished on the front of the menus and 
worn by all in the coat lapels gave a colorful and patriotic 
appearance to the gathering. 


BAB BD DID PPP PI 


GOVERNMENT TO BUILD 3,000 HOMES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 21—It has just been an- 
nounced that the Government has decided to accept what 
is known as the ‘‘Elmwood site’’ for the building of 
dwellings for the workmen at the Hog Island ship yard 
and their families. Definite plans of the kind of houses 
to be built have not been announced, except that they 
probably will be of the same nature as ordinary work- 
men’s houses. Conservatives estimate this to mean a 
total of about 50,000,000 feet, as the average house takes 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet, and the public improvements in 
connection with opening a new tract take about one- 
tenth as much. Locations across the river in New Jersey 
met with considerable approval, and it is intimated that 
these have not been entirely abandoned, and the Govern- 
ment may lend its aid to builders to develop these tracts 
as auxiliary to the main proposition, 

J. Roger Flannery, housing director of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, states that the commission has finally 
decided to purchase between 300 and 400 acres in south- 
ern West Philadelphia, on which it has options, and more 
adjoining if the owners do not hold out for fabulous 
prices. Some of the particularly desirable tracts may be 
taken by condemnation proceedings, Present plans call 
for the erection of 3,000 houses, which will be financed by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and will require, it is 
estimated, about $10,000,000. No contracts have been 
given out yet. The houses will be owned by the Govern- 
ment, and will be leased to Hog Island ship yard em- 
ployees at reasonable rents. Mr. Flannery will super- 
vise the operation, and Owen Brainerd will be the archi- 
tect and engineer the development. D. H, Bender is the 
third member of the committee appointed by Chairman 
Hurley. 

The city of Philadelphia has agreed to build streets, 
install water, sewer and lighting facilities, and provide 
schools, police and fire protection. It will also build a 
2%-mile extension to the Passyunk-Island Road Boule- 
vard, which will bring the new building site within a mile 
and a half of the Hog Island yard. It is understood 
that the Rapid Transit Co. will build and operate an ad- 
ditional line over the new road, and the Reading Railway 
is laying a new track for passenger service along the 
Forty-ninth Street shuttle. 

This is believed to be the largest single building opera- 
tion ever attempted. It is confidently expected by the 
emergency fleet hveusing committee that the first of the 
houses will be ready for occupancy within three months 
from the time the work starts. Sewer and street work 
will begin at once, and the actual building of the houses 
will be started as soon as the architectural details can be 
worked out. It is understood that the city’s sanitary 
and street plans for this operation are the nucleus for a 
grand general scheme which will develop the vast stretches 
of low land that have lain idle until now because of the 
lack of incentive to develop them, This will open the 
way for the construction of thousands of houses on sur- 
rounding territory by individual builders, and the build- 
ing business will surely receive an impetus worth while in 
this section of the city at least. It is stated that there 
will be need for 8,000 houses in all, and that if private 
capital has not proceeded to help out in furnishing dwell- 
ings the Government will proceed with more houses after 
the first 3,000 have been completed. 

Specialists in building lumber, who were interviewed 
today, stated that they had been advised of the decision 
several days before it was published, but had not been 
asked to bid as yet. From the time in which the housing 
committee says it expects to have some of the houses 
ready, it is presumed that it intends to call on local stocks 
in the retailers’ yards for the lumber for at least the 
start of the operation, and it is quite likely that it may 
take practically all of the reduced stocks of building 
sizes there are here. If it does, the lumber stocks of the 
city will surely be at low water mark, for building sizes 
are the only kind that have accumulated here. 


BBB IOI" 


LuMBER, principally mahogany, valued at $457,307, was 
exported from the Gold Coast Colony, British West 
Africa, in 1916. Shipments, however, were restricted by 
a searecity of tonnage. During the same year lumber 
valued at $200,635 was imported into the Gold Coast 
Colony as ‘compared with lumber to the value of $244,770 
imported the preceding year. 
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Moisture is one of the most potent factors in determining what the 
crops of the world shall be; either a surplus ora deficiency of water 
reducing the crops of almost every cultivated plant. Too much water 
is hardly more hurtful than is too little, but it is much more practicable 
for the average farmer to reduce the amount of moisture in his culti- 
vated fields when there is a surplus than it is to increase the amount 
when there is a deficiency. Drainage is practicable for substantially 
every farmer, but irrigation is practicable for comparatively few. 

Of course, everybody knows that a swamp or “slough” can not be 
farmed until it is drained; yet there are thousands of such places in 
some of the most productive of the agricultural States still undrained 
and undeveloped. The writer only last summer noticed alongside the 
main highway in the “corn belt” of Illinois a pond on which he skated 
as a boy; the land thus incumbered, if drained, being probably worth 
$250 an acre. The actual loss from the presence of such ponds is not 
limited to the reduction in acreage alone; the interference with the * 
cultivating of the land around them raises the cost of such work and 
lessens the efficiency of the farmer. ; 

But it is not alone the land that is covered with water a greater part 
of the season that needs drainage or that may profitably be drained. 
It happens in almost every section that much land regularly under 
cultivation is so wet a large part of the growing season as to keep its 
productiveness much below that warranted by its real fertility. Of 
course, the term fertility includes something more than the idea of 
plant food; it means the capacity of the soil to produce crops, and 
therefore it is a misnomer to term wet land fertile, even tho it may con- 
tain an abundance of all the elements needed for the growth of culti- 
vated crops. 

During the last three years conditions with respect to moisture and 
temperature have been abnormal in many of the agricultural sections 
and a serious reduction in farm crops has been the result. While the 
farmer can not hope to control the amount of moisture precipitated, 
and it is beyond his powers to determine what the temperature of the 
atmosphere shall be at any time, he has or can have thru drainage a 
very decided and practical control of the amount of moisture that shall 
be in his soil, and incidentally he can at the same time and by the 
same process give to his soil a temperature more favorable to plant 
growth than it would have if undrained. 

King says that in the humid regions of the United States “not only 
must a considerable amount of the soil moisture be left unused by the 
crop, if large yields are to be expected, but from 30 to 40 percent of 
their saturation amounts must have drained away before the soil can 
contain enough air to maintain the breathing of ordinary roots and 
germinating seeds.” Continuing, he quotes Helriegel to the effect 
that “the amount of water that should drain away from soil before it 
becomes habitable by cultivated plants is as high as 40 or 50 percent 
of their full capacity, and in order that maximum results may be 








FARM DRAINAGE MAY CONTRIBUTE TO INCREASE PRODUCTION OF FOOD CROPS 


reached the water content should not fall very far below these 
amounts.” 

Taking the term fertility in its broadest sense, it is the one quality 
in farm lands in which every member of a community is interested, 
whether he be a farmer, a land owner or engaged in other lines of in- 
dustry. The community must first be fed before it can pursue its 
various vocations, and the farmer’s ability to feed the rest of humanity 
is determined by the condition of the soil he cultivates as well as the 
character of his cultivation. In the mountainous districts of the 
United States are thousands of socalled farmers who are scarcely able 
to maintain body and soul together by their labor upon the soil. As 
a consequence there is no industrial development, and in fact there is 
not even sufficient margin between production and consumption to 
enable the natives to provide themselves with the decencies of life, not 
to say the luxuries and means of intellectual enjoyment. 

From what has been said in the foregoing paragraphs it will be in- 
ferred that much land that is already under cultivation would be ren- 
dered more fertile by drainage, and much that may not need drainage 
would be benefited and its production increased by irrigation. The 
former fact is well established in many sections in the most practical 
manner, and the latter fact is demonstrated in small ways by the urban 
gardener and florist in every community; for they are able by irriga- 
tion (sprinkling) to secure large crops when crops that depend upon 
rain for their sustenance are total failures. But while drainage is 
almost universally practicable and profitable, irrigation is not. 

The community’s interest in farm drainage always has been vital, 
because its prosperity is based upon the prosperity of the farmer; but 
at this time, when the whole world is clamoring at America’s door 
for more food, the interest in every sort of agricultural development, 
including farm drainage, is paramount to everything else. The enter- 
prising citizen who in his own community views with indifference 
numerous and extensive undrained areas is surely lacking in that 
practical patriotism that is demanded nowadays of every citizen. In 
these times everybody’s business is nobody’s business and a situation 
that demands that the Government shall limit the coal dealer’s profit, 
operate the railroads and enter the sugar business surely demands 
that every community shall bring under cultivation every acre of land 
that can be made productive by the simple and practical expedient of 
draining it. 

_ Two persons or classes of citizens are in especially favorable posi- 
tions for promoting this sort of development—the lumbermen and the 
bankers. Commonly the former supply the tile and the latter the 
money for the purpose, and it should be practicable for them to 
cooperate with the farmers in such a manner as to give to drainage 
an impetus that will carry it to the limits of practicability and profit- 
ableness. In no community should it be said each year that lack of 
drainage delays planting until too late for profitable crops. 











AccorDING to the Dallas (Tex.) News, the number of 
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Red Cross memberships among the employees of the Dallas 
Railway Co. exceeds the total number of employees, and 
so far as known only five employees refused to join. 


W. L. Finiey, State biologist of Oregon, recently 
showed moving pictures of bird and animal life in the 
Y. M. C. A. auditoriums at Camp Lewis for the soldiers. 
The show was accompanied with an explanatory lecture 
and was given in several of the camp auditoriums in or- 
der that all the soldiers might have opportunities to see 
and hear. 

* * * 


AT THE annual Rural Life Day, at Pocono Lake, Pa., 
113 exhibits were made by school children and others and 
a half-dozen experts spoke on subjects related to rural 
community life. Among these speakers were the county 
agricultural agent, the secretary of the Pocono Protective 
Fire Association and a Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion organizer. The secretary of the fire association took 
account of the boys and girls who have planted trees 
furnished by the State thru the association. Among the 
prizes awarded were those for the best gardens, for the 
best canned fruits and vegetables and for smaller ex- 
hibits of the children. 


UNDER a new contract for the disposal of the city’s 
garbage, Portland, Ore., instead of being put to the ex- 
pense of removal without any return compensation, will 
now receive $5.60 a ton for its refuse. Not only will 
this method of disposal give to the city a direct financial 
gain, but immense amounts of food will be reclaimed. 

* 7 o 


In AN open letter to the farmers of his district, J. W. 
Willis, district Federal farm agent for northern Missis- 
sippi, urges an increase in the production of hogs. What 
are needed, he says, are more hog fencing, better utiliza- 
tion of legumes for pasture; more corn raised, less of it 
sold and more of it fed on the farms to hogs; better care 
of brood sows and better distribution of breeding stock. 
The bankers of the section, the agent says, have agreed 
to finance reputable farmers for building more hog fence 
and for purchasing more breeding stock. Every county 
in the section could, in the opinion of the agent, produce 
100 cars of hogs each year, which at present prices would 
mean $300,000 to the county. 


DRAINAGE AND SOIL FERTILITY 


With the Increase In the values of food crops and 
the consequent advance In the values of farm lands 
are sure to come many of what may be termed the 
“refinements” of agriculture—pure bred stock, pure 
bred grains and many types of farm Implements 
that In the crude days of 15-cent corn and 12-cent 
oats were unthought of. Long ago the Introduction 
of tile underdrainage brought under the plow thou- 
sands of acres of the most fertile of solls; and from 
simple main channels to carry off the surface water 
many land owners have developed thelr drainage 
ditches Into elaborate systems that have made them 
practically Immune to the losses that result from 
excess precipitation upon undrained lands. 

But there are thousands of acres of land that the 
“refinements” of agriculture demand shalt be under- 
drained, in order that they shall be sultable for the 
growing of every class of crops. Rotation Is the 
modern slogan of the successful farmer, and rota- 
tlon demands something like uniformity of soil; It 
demands that by fertilizing and drainage all parts 
of every farm shall be made capable of producing 
every crop that can be grown In Its latitude. 

In America at present it Is much more practi- 
cable to Introduce these Improvements In agricul- 
ture than It Is to provide additional labor for farm 
cultivation. In other countries It may be prac- 
ticable, with cheap labor and crude methods, to 
meet requirements; but In the United States brains 
must be substituted for brawn; which means that 
every farmer must utilize to the greatest possible 
extent all the known facts and established meth- 
ods of soll improvement In order that the world 
shall be fed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Immense areas 
have been brought under cultivation by means of 
drainage, much of the land now cultivated can 
be made more fertile every year and more nearly 
Immune to the vagaries of weather by drainage. 
The sun Is the farmer's friend, his great heater and 
evaporator; but the work of the sun mist be sup- 
plemented by the drain tile. For the drain tile 
not only takes away surplus molsture and thus 
makes cultivation practicable more quickly after 
rain, but In taking out the water It lets In the air 
and thus permits the warming of the soil so that 
It Is a more congenial home for the seed. Drain- 
age Is therefore a form of cultivation especially 
demanded In times of high prices and shortage of 
food crops and scarcity of farm labor. 











schools of Hoquiam, Wash., report a membership in the 
Junior Red Cross for each pupil. The Junior membership 
dues are 25 cents, and each child has contributed that 
amount in cash or material. Red Cross banners now 
hang in all rooms and a Red Cross flag will float over 
each building. 


For THE best essays by children of the Oregon schools 
on ‘What can we do to help win the war?’’ three Shet- 
land ponies were given by Russell Hawkins, of Tilla- 
mook, Ore. The work was carried on under the direction 
of Arthur M. Churchill, chairman of the local executive 
committee conducting the campaign for enrollment in 
the food conservation movement. The contestants were 
divided into three classes according to their ages and 
rank in school, ranging from 10 years and younger to 19 
years of age. 

* * * 


THE WOMEN of Monroe County, Pennsylvania, are to be 
taught dress economy by an instructor from the State 
College. A number of meetings and dinners have been 
held thruout the county to stimulate interest in the sub- 
ject and it is intended that actual work shall begin dur- 
ing January and February. Among the points to be ob- 
served, as emphasized by the instructor, were: Avoid 
extremes of fashion; learn to know quality and its eco- 
nomic value; learn to recognize standard materials and 
their reliability; make undergarments and do other simple 
sewing at home; take good care of all clothing. 


* * * 


A suRvVEY conducted by the National Emergency Food 
Garden Commission shows that during 1917 nearly 3,00,- 
000 gardens aggregating 1,150,000 acres of city and town 
land were under cultivation. The commission estimates 
the average yield valued at $17.50 per family, or a total 
of $350,000,000. The glass jar manufacturers sold this 
year 119,000,000 canning jars, and a survey of the house- 
hold canning in twenty typical towns showed that house- 
wives used but one new jar to every 314 old jars already 
on hand. On this basis it is estimated that the housewives 
of the country put up nearly 500,000,000 quart jars of 
fruits and vegetables, which is believed to be three times 
as much as was ever packed before. In addition the value 
of the experience gained this year will be manifest next 
year in a similar movcment for increased production, 
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HOOSIERS HOLD THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Convention of Indiana Retailers Is Well Attended—Patriotism, Building and Loan Associations and Use of Motor Trucks 
Are Prominent Subjects of Discussion—Entertainment and Other Features Are of High Grade 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—Vice President and For- 
mer Secretary Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, sounded 
the keynote of the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana today 
when the first session opened at 11 a. m. with President 
and Acting Secretary Clayton D. Root, of Crown Point, 
in the chair. The attendance was well up to the stand- 
ard of previous years and did not seem to have been ma- 
terially affected by the unusual conditions of the times. 
Mr. Scearce paid a tribute to former Secretary George 
H. Howenstein, of Indianapolis, who resigned to enter 
the service of his country and is now Lieutenant Howen- 
stein. President Root assumed the secretarial duties 
under protest but, said Mr. Scearce, ‘‘has demonstrated 
his ability to handle both jobs in a highly satisfactory 
manner.’’ Continuing Mr. Scearce said: 


Since the entry of our country into war the retail lumber 
business has confronted conditions unprecedented in its 
history. Market prices and conditions have changed rap- 
idly. Shipments have been very slow and at the present 
time are very uncertain, due to the severe car shortage 
and Government priority orders. Cost of doing business 
all along the line has increased, making necessary price 
changes to meet the new conditions if a profit is shown. 
Private building operations in many places have been 
greatly curtailed and public work has been almost en- 
tirely suspended, 

In the face of all the drawbacks the dealers generally 
have had a fairly satisfactory year both as to volume and 
profit, largely credited to the first half of the year in the 
cities and a good country trade the latter part for the 
yards in the smaller towns. 

The public has been led to believe that lumber is unduly 
high and building costs are excessive, which upon a com- 
parison with former years may seem true. But if prices 
are compared with other commodities, or if the purchasing 
power of farm products is taken into consideration, it is 
cheaper than formerly. There is plenty of lumber avail- 
able for building purposes, notwithstanding the large Gov- 
ernment purchases, which amount to but a small percent 
of the cut, and prices will likely not decline, either during 
the war or for some years afterward. In fact, indications 
point to a very heavy demand, not only in this country, 
but in the war stricken countries immediately following 
the cessation of hostilities, and prices, in all probability, 
will be higher. As the people begin to realize the true 
condition, building will go ahead and the benefit will not 
stop with the lumbermen, but the whole country will be 
helped by reason of it. 

It is a generally recognized fact that the retail lumber- 
men are among the foremost in their respective communi- 
ties in matters of public enterprise and welfare, and in 
no lesser degree will they respond to the nation’s needs. 
It is a time when not only the interest of the individual 
but of the industry of which he is a part as well should 
be subordinated to the task of winning the war, and the 
lumbermen will willingly and cheerfully do their part. 
If it means that building, which will take men and ma- 
terial needed in the manufacture of those things neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war, should not be encour- 
aged, no protest will be heard, but a great deal could and 
should be done the effect of which would be helpful. The 
thousands of workingmen going into the factories must be 
properly housed. The farmers by building barns, cribs, 
granaries and houses for the care of stock and poultry 
will increase the efficiency of the farm, a matter of para- 
mount importance at this time. 

Home building is both wise and patriotic and will in no 
wise interfere with war work. Altogether, there is good 
reason to predict that considerable building will be done 
during the year. The president-secretary will report the 
progress of the association during the year, but in closing 
I want to remind you of the increasing importance of 
cojperative work. ‘There never was a greater need for 
the study of system and cost accounting in our business 
than at the present time, and this can best be done by 
comparing the experiences of others with those of our- 
selves. The dealer who remains outside of the associa- 
tion is missing the best investment he can make. 


President’s Address 
President-Secretary Root in opening his address 
read a letter from former Secretary Howenstein and also 
paid a tribute to the memory of the late M. S. Huey, of 
Indianapolis. He told some of the troubles of a secretary 
and said that a great many letters had been received 
during the year asking assistance to get delivery of 
cars, written by dealers who bought lumber on a cheaper 
market than now prevails. The association did what it 
could, and with much success, but, said Mr. Root: 


There are a lot of irresponsible people taking orders 
for lumber that never will be delivered. If there was ever 
atime when care should be taken, and orders placed with 
responsible mills, that can and will make good, now is the 
time. It is not hard to find out whether a concern is 
reliable, so do not take chances with the doubtful fellows. 
You sometimes take chances because you are offered a 
lower price, but 50 or 75 cents lower per thousand amounts 
to nothing when the order is not filled for months and 
you lose business because you have no stock to sell. 
Transportation problems, labor conditions, Government 
contracts, all have handicapped many a good mill, and the 
irresponsible fellow is using this fact as an excuse why 
he can not carry out his contract; yet each day he mails 
lists to all you dealers of transit cars that would apply 
on old orders if he so desired. The people who have made 
g00d should have your support, and it is reasonable fer 
you to give them the new business at the advanced price, 
for you know you will have lumber to sell. 

Many of the manufacturers claim that there would be a 
different story if the market should slump off a bit, that 
we retail dealers would then cancel orders right and left 
and rebuy on the low market. I do hope that Indiana 
dealers will fulfill their contracts in such a way that the 
reliable manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers will say 
Indiana retail lumber dealers keep their word. 


The speaker urged the vital need of associations at 
this time, and he urged the reading of trade journals. 
He asked prompt payment of dues, He urgently ad- 
vised the members to use the trade extension helps of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Southern Pine Association ete. In this manner, for ex- 
ample, books that may be distributed to the local school 

achers for use as text books in arithmetic and _ pri- 
mary manual training may be obtained. 


Report of Traffic Situation 
Speaking of the work of the traffic department, Mr. 
t reported that during the year at a cost of $900 
there had been 344 ears traced to 142 dealers in the 
te and in addition $492.41 collected in claims. He 
tead a report from Manager E. E. Tomlinson, of Chi- 








cago, regarding the traffic situation, which was as fol- 
lows: 


The transportation question has been the most per- 
plexing one with which the country has had to cope, as 
car shortages, congestions and, as a result thereof, em- 
bargoes, have hampered the shipper and receiver, to say 
nothing of our Government, on moving their traffic with- 
out delay. 

The sources of production being widely separated, it is 
especially imperative at this time that we have adequate 
transportation to the various markets, cantonment camps 
and the sea board. This is not being accomplished altho 
as a general rule the carriers and the shipping public are 
each individually endeavoring to apply a remedy of their 
own, but are not making any progress. The reason for 
this failure is chargeable as much to the one as to the 
other. 

The shipper and receiver are also asked to codperate in 
securing the most service out of equipment, and the fact 
that he has forty-eight hours’ free time to load or unload 
his freight should not cause the receiver unnecessarily to 
take full advantage of his free time, but he should make 
a special effort to perform the work in less time. 

In this connection it should be said that by order of the 
director general of railroads, demurrage charges will be 
increased effective Jan. 21, 1918, as follows: 

Forty-eight hours, free time. 

First day thereafter, $3. 

Second day thereafter, $4. 

Third day thereafter, $5. 

Fourth day thereafter, $6. 

Fifth day thereafter, $7. 

Sixth day thereafter, $8. 

Seventh day thereafter, $9. 

Highth day thereafter, $10. 

Iach succeeding day thereafter, $10. 

This order also contemplates the cancellation of the 
average agreement under which a great many of the 
lumber dealers are no doubt working. 

The carriers are also looking into the detention of cars, 
and the shipper or receiver who unnecessarily holds cars, 
even tho he pays demurrage, is liable to be embargoed. 

The loading of equipment is another feature that is 
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being closely watched to increase the car efficiency. In 
the past, cars as a general rule have been loaded to only 
half of their capacity, thereby requiring two cars where 
one could do the work. The coiperation by the shipping 
public in this respect is also necessary to conserve the 
car supply and many of the shippers have adopted the 
policy of refusing orders unless they are in sufficient 
quantity to load cars to capacity. 

The recent storms thruout the country practically para- 
lyzed traffic in some localities for some time, and in some 
cases the carriers were unable to turn a wheel for several 
days. These conditions have not yet been fully overcome, 
altho the situation is gradually improving. However, the 
few days of delay that were encountered gave the trans- 
portation conditions a decided set-back. It is, therefore, 
necessary that we redouble our efforts to restore the 
situation to normal at the earliest possible date. 


The movement of lumber is perhaps at its lowest at 


this time of the year, at least in so far as the retailer is 
concerned, and our efforts at present are mainly with the 
movement of coal, 

aa * + 

The subject of tracing is one that must be treated with 
care at this time, as the carriers are flooded with such 
requests, unable to give them the proper attention, and 
naturally are not kindly disposed to tracing shipments 
that have reached destination. It therefore is absolutely 
necessary, in order not only to relieve this office but the 
carriers of unnecessary tracing, that we be promptly noti- 
fied of the arrival of cars. 

* 4 + 

It will be found that routing specified by shippers will 
not in all cases be respected, as the routes specified may 
be congested and shipment may be forwarded via any 
open route. If we are tracing the shipment, however, we 
will be able to inform you when bill of lading routing has 
not been respected and will be able to inform you by what 
route shipment is traveling. 

The transportation situation with respect to charges 
has not yet been affected in any way by Government con- 
trol, and there will continue the same procedure of 
handling as in the past; so that it is just as necessary 
today that the dealers watch this end of their business 
closely as before; in fact, it is even more necessary on 
account of the various changes in rates that have recently 
taken place. 

* a +. 

After an exhaustive investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that body has approved a general re- 
adjustment of reconsignment and diversion charges in- 
volving a number of increases. The new regulations affect 
primarily packing products, coal, lumber and grain, and 
are measures to increase car efficiency by reducing delays 
incident to reconsignment. 

Mr. Root discussed the anti-shingle statements in the 
press of Indiana. He had 131 clippings which referred 
to fires as ‘‘roof fires,’’ set in 60 percent of the cases 
by flues. He then briefed other clippings which at- 
tributed many fires to ‘‘soft coal and wooden shingles’’ 


and one official statement that ‘‘908 fires in Indiana last 
year were caused by sparks on shingle roofs.’’ This offi- 
cial urged an anti-wood shingle ordinance, and Mr. Root 
advised the lumbermen to be on their guard to contest 
such inimical legislation. 

This concluded the business of the morning session. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, 
Mich., delivered an address on ‘‘Home Building and 
Citizenship’’ in which he said: 

The slogan for this new crusade (referring to the cru- 
sade for home building) will be, “A good home for every 
family.'’ City boards of health will demand and enforce 
the abolition of unsanitary slum districts; city housing 
commissions will condemn and order the vacation and 
demolition of dangerous and unfit tenements; permits will 
be issued for the erection of none but the proper kind of 
new houses; great business interests will extend the work 
already begun in many places of establishing and aiding 
to finance suburban cottage colonies for workingmen, 
where each family can have a home with lawn and garden 
and poultry yard. «Accompanying this movement will 
come an extension of the legislation which has already 
been enacted in several States, prescribing a minimum 
wage scale. Big employers of labor are fast learning that 
improved living conditions, made possible by better homes 
and higher wages, produce such an increase in the volume 
and quality of their output and in the efficiency of their 
workmen as will amply justify a higher wage scale. 

You must not get the impression that this movement 
to stimulate home-buiiding will be confined to the large 
cities. In the smaller towns and villages and in the rural 
districts the need for more and better homes is very great. 
In most farming communities better and pleasanter homes 
would be most helpful in arresting the unfortunate tend- 
ency of the boys and girls to leave the farm and seek 
a career in the city, and would do much to stimulate the 
supply of farm products, for which there is such great 
and growing need. There should not only be better homes 
on our American farms, but also better barns and gran- 
aries and other farm buildings, for lack of which a vast 
amount of food products is wasted every year and a 
much larger quantity is injured in quality and reduced 
in value. 

This is a brief sketch of a widespread, mighty move- 
ment with which we are right now face to face; and this 
movement is one of the most hopeful and encouraging 
features of the trend of present-day events; and this 
movement opens the door of opportunity to you, gentle- 
men, to rally to the aid of the Government in one of its 
vital needs. -It is your business. You must lead this 
movement, No one else can supply this crying need for 
more and better homes so quickly and effectively as the 
retail lumber dealers of America. 


’ Financing This Crusade 


As we contemplate this big campaign of home-building 
the question arises, ‘‘How will it be financed?" Few pros- 
pective home builders will have sufficient funds to pay 
cash for their homes, and they must, in large part, be 
paid for with borrowed money. Banks can not finance 
this movement, since the making of mortgage loans is 
only a side line of their regular business. A bank can not 
safely tie up any considerable part of its assets in long- 
time mortgages, and in every State the law limits the 
power of banks to make long-time loans. The reason why 
a bank declines to make long-time loans is that it must 
pay its checking accounts on demand and must pay its 
savings accounts after very short notice. For this reason 
it must keep its assets liquid and quickly convertible, and 
can not tie them up in long-time loans, no matter how 
good the security nor how attractive the returns. 

On the other hand, the average workingman, depending 
on his savings from his wages for funds with which to 
pay for his home, can not safely borrow on a short-time 
mortgage which he knows he will not be able to liquidate 
during the term of the loan; and as it may fall due in time 
of tight money and depressed business conditions, he fears 
he may not be able to renew it at maturity. 

What is needed to finance a home-building program in 
any community is a financial institution, specially organ- 
ized and operated to make long-time loans, repayable in 
small, periodical payments, about the same as rent. There 
is just one type of financial institution which is adapted 
to fill this need, and that is the building and loan associa- 
tion. These are called in New York savings and loan 
associations; in Massachusetts, coiperative banks; in 
Louisiana, homestead associations. 

The chief object and purpose of this address is to enlist 
your interest in this type of institution: to point out to you 
the great good which these associations have done and 
are now doing in all parts of the country; to show you 
how these associations teach and encourage habits of 
thrift among all classes of people, and especially among 
workingmen and wage-earners; how they build up and 
add to the permanent tax-paying wealth of the communi- 
ties. We will show you how you can coéperate with the 
association of your home town; and if your town 
has none, will try to inspire you to go back home and 
rally the good people of your community around you to 
organize one which will mobilize the idle resources of 
your town in this work of improving and upbuilding, the 
result being greatly to stimulate every line of business, 
and your special line most of all. 





What Is a Building Association? 

It is a financial democracy. ‘For some time past we 
have heard a great deal about democracy and the im- 
portance of preserving democratic institutions for the 
nations of the earth. A democracy is an organization in 
which each of the members has equal rights, powers, 
privileges and opportunities. A building association is the 
practical example, the concrete expression of the idea of 
democracy, applied to a financial institution. A building 
association is a mutual coijperative company, chartered 
by the State, and composed of members who associate 
themselves together for their mutual benefit and financial 
advantage. 

The saving members use the association as a place 
where they pay in, from time to time, the sums of money, 
either great or small, which they are able to save from 
their wages or income. 

The borrowing members use the association as a place 
where they borrow money for use in buying, building or 
improving their homes, repaying their loans in small peri- 
odical payments, usually by week or month. 

The aim and purpose of a building association is to 
encourage thrift by the saving of small sums, and to 
provide ways and means by which every family may pro- 
cure a home. The members save money together; lend 
money to each other; divide the profits with each other 
work together to help each other. Each association is a 
local, independent institution, with no financial connec- 
tion with any other. Each member has a voice and vote 
in the selection of its officers and directors, and in fixing 
its plan of operations. 

It would be interesting on this occasion, if time per 
mitted, to trace the origin, growth and development of 
building associations in America, from the crude, simple, 
terminating plan on which they were first organized, thru 
the complexities and intricacies of the serial plan whic! 
foliowed, closing the story with the permanent plan, which 
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is the latest and highest development of the building 
association idea, on which plan the strongest and most 
ssful associations in America are being conducted 
toda) The limited time at our disposal forbids such a 
historical review. 

in passing, I will just say that the first building asso- 
ciation in America was organized in Philadelphia in 1831, 
eighty-seven years ago, and has spread to every State of 
the Union. These associations now number more than 
7,000, with a membership of more than 3,500,000, and with 
total assets of more than $1,698,000,000, and these assets 
are growing more than $114,000,000 per year. The value 
of these associations is so well understood, and the bene- 
fits which they confer are so well known, that the laws of 
every State favor and encourage their organization. In 
many of the States they are under State supervision and 
inspection, and wherever they operate they have done 
marvels of good in teaching habits of thrift, which build 
up and strengthen character; in building homes which 
add to the wealth of the community, and in stimulating 
and increasing the volume of business in every line. 

Not only have the State laws universally recognized 
the high value of these institutions, but the Congress of 
the United States appreciates so highly the great good 
that these associations confer that in every revenue 
measure passed by Congress in the last twenty-five years 
building associations have been exempted from the taxes 
imposed on most other forms of corporations. The object 
of giving these exemptions to building associations by 
Congress has been to encourage the organization, growth 
and development of this cojperative form of saving and 
thrift, and to stimulate the building of homes, which is 
their especial line of work. Congress recognizes the great 
good they are doing, and that hampering their work and 
restricting their operations by burdening them with taxa- 
tion would work a harm to the nation which would far 
outbalance any revenue which might be gathered by bur- 
dening them with taxes, 





Building Association Plans 

There are several plans on which building associations 
are run, and each of them has done worlds of good in 
their local towns, and avhichever plan you may adopt, you 
can not fail to derive great benefit for your community. 
The two types which are most prevalent are known as 
“the serial” and “the permanent.”’ At least 95 percent 
of the big associations which have made the most pro- 
nounced success and have grown to assets of a million 
dollars or more are of the type known as the ‘“‘permanent 
plan.”’ This plan being so plain and easily understood, 
and its treatment of all its members, both saving and 
borrowing, being so fair and equitable, and its accounting 
system being so simple and easy, furnishes the reason 
why it has been so uniformly successful. It originated in 
Ohio and has become very popular thruout the West. 
Here are some of the distinctive features of the ‘‘perma- 
nent plan’’: 

The shares are fixed at the par value of $100 each, and 
may be issued either as paid-up shares, which can be 
procured by the payment of $100, or any multiple thereof, 
and on which the holders are not required to make any 
further payments; or installment shares, which are sup- 
posed to be paid up by weekly dues of 25 cents per week 
on each share. But, as a matter of practice, regular 
payments on installment shares are not insisted on, and 
no fines or penalties are imposed on members holding 
such shares for failure t0 make payments. The idea of a 
“series’’ or associated group of shareholders, in which 
each must keep exact step with his associates, all paying 
at the same rate, is abandoned entirely, and each indi- 
vidual member is left free to pay up his shares as rapidly 
as he may choose, making payments of additional sums 
above his regular dues in any amount at any time that 
he may desire. This plan treats all the members with the 
greatest liberality. The general practice is to make no 

arge for membership fees or passbook; no fines are 
assessed against members for failure to pay; no special 
assessments are made against them for expenses; no 
charges or deductions are made against members when 
they withdraw funds from the association. Wach member 
becomes a shareholder, and has a voice in the election of 
officers and in fixing the plan or policy on which the asso- 
ciation is operated. Members are permitted to withdraw 
their deposits, either in whole or in part, usually on de- 
mand and without notice. This is subject, however, to 
the condition that where applications for withdrawal ex- 
ceed the cash on hand, they shall be filed in the order in 
which they are received and paid in the order in which 
they are filed as fast as the receipts of the association 
will pay them. It is sometimes provided that only one-half 
the receipts shall be applied to pay withdrawals, unless 
the directors shall order a greater portion of the receipts 
to be applied to that purpose. This is an absolute pro- 
tection to the association against a run, and prevents 
any necessity of sacrificing the securities of the asso- 
ciation. 

And now a word as to how these funds are invested and 
secured. Under this plan the funds are loaned only to the 
members, and each loan is secured by a mortgage or deed 
of trust on a home. Members desiring a loan apply to 
the association, which inspects and appraises the prop- 
erty; and if the security is satisfactory, the loan is made. 
Under this plan the borrower is treated with the same 
fair, liberal treatment that is extended to the saving or 
depositing members. The rate of interest he is required 
to pay is the prevailing rate of intere charged in that 
community for like accommodations. No commission is 
charged, but each borrower is required to pay the ex- 
penses of appraising the property, for drawing and re- 
cording the papers, and must furnish an abstract of the 
title to the mortgaged premises. The terms of payment 
are so arranged that when the loan is once made it does 
not have to be renewed; the borrower's contract calls for 
small periodical payments, each of a sum sufficient to pay 
all the accrued interest and an additional sum to apply 
to the reduction of the debt. And right here is the great 
advantage which this type of loan offers over the usual 
plan on which mortgage loans are made. There is never 
a time when the entire loan falls due, but his note calls 
for the payment of a stipulated minimum payment, and 
the times of these periodical payments are so fixed and 
adjusted in his contract as to fit the condition and cir- 
cumstances of each individual borrower. If he is a work- 
man drawing weekly wages, his payments are fixed at 
25 cents per week on each $100 borrowed; if he draws his 
wages once a month, his contract will call for a monthly 
payment of $1 per month on each hundred dollars of loan; 
if he is a farmer who markets his farm crops or stock 
only once or twice a year, his contract will call for a 
semi-annual payment of $6 each six months, or $12 per 
year on each hundred dollars of loan. The right is 
reserved to the borrower to make additional payments of 
any sum at any time, or to pay his loan in full at any 
time. Thus it will be seen this plan is so elastic and 
flexible that it can be adjusted to meet the circumstances 
of each individual, and it is this feature of being able to 
meet the needs of each individudal that has made this 
plan so popular and successful. Settlements are made 
either annually or semiannually with all the members, 
both Saving and borrowing. At these settlement times, 
the interest accrued on each borrower's loan is deducted 
from his payments and the balance is applied to reduce his 
debt, and for the next fiscal period interest is charged on 
the balance then remaining unpaid. 

_At the settlement times, the gross earnings of the asso- 
ciation are ascertained, and, after paying expenses of 
operation, the balance is distributed as a dividend to all 
md mesma ha ———— “ ag cog of money each 
oon ge sey Se Tang ec on nis shares. In this distribu- 

‘ ion is made between those holding paid-up 
shares and those holding installment. stock. Each re- 
ceives the same rate of dividend. 
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Protecting Loans by Life Insurance 


Beside the mortgage security, there ; 
de i ‘ ity, sre are ways to further 
safeguard the loans. Here is one: Many of the larger, 
more progressive associations are now protecting them- 
selves and the families of their borrowers from loss by 


means of an insurance policy on the life of the borrower. 
In case of the death of the borrower while his loan is 
unpaid, the proceeds of the policy will discharge the mort- 
gage, save the association from all loss, and turn the prop- 
erty over to the borrower’s family, free from debt. Here- 
tofore all plans for such insurance have been hedged 
about with unpractical terms and conditions and were far 
too expensive. This new plan, which is being widely 
adopted, eliminates the objections found to all previous 
suggestions of this nature, and is so plain and simple in 
its plan and costs so little that it is being widely adopted 
and is popular both with the borrowers and the associa- 
tions. 

Most of the borrowers in building associations are work- 
ing men, who make their loans for the purpose of building 
or obtaining a home. No association would think of 
carrying such a loan without protecting it by a fire in- 
surance policy on the mortgaged premises. Experience 
has shown that the number of borrowers who die while 
the loan is in force is as great as the number of mort- 
gaged buildings that burn. Many of these borrowers are 
the sole wage-earner and only breadwinner of the family; 
and the death of the head of a family means a double 
tragedy; it means not only the loss of the head of the 
family, but with the wage-earner gone it means also the 
loss of the house itself. Now, the usual forms of life 
insurance policies embrace the idea of saving or invest- 
ment as well as protection. A borrower who is striving 
to pay off a mortgage needs a protection, but can not 
afford to-make payments to cover the cost of the invest- 
ment feature of any of the ordinary forms of life policies. 
It is an unwise business venture to invest money in a 
4 percent investment when the investor is carrying a 
6 percent debt. Hence a life policy has been devised 
which is protective merely, without any savings or invest- 
ment feature whatever. To make this idea just a little 
plainer, a borrower who takes out a loan of $1,000 should 
have the protection of a life policy for an equal amount. 
If he is making monthly payments on his loan, then at 
the end of the first month he has paid, say, $5 on the 
principal of his debt. Then, at that time, he no longer 
néeds $1,000 insurance, but $995 would protect him against 
the mortgage, and so on, with a continually reducing 
amount as he pays on his loan until at the end of his 
payments, when the debt would be paid, and the need 
for protection as against the mortgage would be elim- 
inated. Hence, the type of policy that has been devised 
is what might be termed a ‘‘diminishing term policy,’’ 
regularly reducing in value as the loan is being reduced 
in amount. The cost of such a policy is not excessive, 
and the large majority of ordinary borrowers would be 
glad to get the protection of such a policy. The plan 
proposes that the premium on this policy shall be paid in 
one gross sum, in advance, for the entire term, at the 
time the loan is taken out, paying the premium out of the 
loan, just as the fire insurance and other expenses of the 
loan are paid. 

At least one high-class, old-line life insurance company 
is now prepared to write a policy of this character. Take 
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a man at the age of 35, the gross premium on a $1,000 
policy for a term of ten years will be $51.59. For this 
sum the borrower receives a paid-up diminishing term 
policy for an initial value of $1,000, and this, at all times 
during the following ten years, has a value in case of the 
borrower's death of a sum sufficient to pay off the balance 
of his loan, provided he has kept the regular dues paid. 

This plan of protecting both the borrower and the asso- 
ciation is of very great value, and many of the best asso- 
ciations in America are providing this kind of protection 
to those of their borrowers who may desire it. 


Attracting Members to Join the Association 

At first thought, it might seem surprising that under 
present business conditions in this country building asso- 
ciations should be enjoying an unusual growth and pros- 
perity; but such is the fact, established by reports from 
all parts of the country. When you reflect for a moment 
on the widespread agitation for saving and thrift, of 
which we spoke a moment ago, you will see the reason 
for it. Just now is the psychological hour for building 
associations to make their most effective appeal to secure 
multitudes of new saving members, and there has never 
been so favorable a time to organize additional associa- 
tions in communities where they are needed and launch 
them on a career of certain success. Every organization 
and influence known to our civie life, churchmen and 
statesmen and scholars, pulpit and platform and _ press, 
all types of business, commercial and financial institutions, 
are preaching and teaching economy and urging everyone 
to acquire and practice habits of saving and thrift. That 
line of teaching is the chief stock in trade of a building 
association; and right now, while every voice is chanting 
the same chorus, is the very best time that will ever be 
seen for building associations to turn their tubs right side 
up to catch the pouring shower. 

The question which each of you is, doubtless, turning 
over in your mind is, ‘‘What are practical steps for me 
to take to reap the advantages which building associa- 
tions will bring to my town and my business?” If you 








are in a community which has no building association, 
proceed to organize one. To do this, you should interest 
every business man in your town in this organization. 
The first man you should enlist is your local editor; all 
of them if you have more than one. Editors are usually 
tireless boosters for every good movement that is pro- 
posed in a community. Call in every employer of labor in 
your town. Confer with the labor leaders of your com- 
munity. Every business man in every line can be in- 
terested in this plan, and especially those that are dealing 
in building material and supplies, like hardware, paints, 
glass, brick and cement, Wall paper and decorations are 
always in demand for new buildings, and dealers in these 
articles can readily see how they are interested in this 
organization. Real estate dealers have a very vital in- 
terest, and are among the best boosters for a building 
association. Your insurance agents can always be de- 
pended on to help push a proposition of this kind. And, 
above all, don’t overlook your bankers. 


There may be a lurking suspicion in the minds of some 
men that a building association and a bank are com- 
petitors in business and rivals in trade; that a prosperous 
building association will curtail the business and restrict 
the growth of the neighboring bank. Experience shows 
that this is not the case. By far the larger part of the 
money deposited in a building association is placed there 
by people that never had a bank account, and probably 
never would have. Again, a building association has no 
treasure vault of its own in which it hoards its money, 
but it keeps its account in the local bank; so that all the 
money it receives goes at once to the bank, and much 
the larger part of it would never reach the bank in any 
other way. 3anking business is most profitable when 
general business in the community is lively and trade is 
moving briskly. There is no more potent factor for stimu- 
lating the business activity of a town than a live, active 
building association. Money does not stagnate in its 
hands; it is not permitted to remain idle. While waiting 
for investment, it is in the bank, swelling the bank re- 
sources, and as soon as it is loaned out it is paid to the 
lumber dealer, the hardware man, the carpenter, the 
plumber, the plasterer and painter, and all the various 
material men and workmen employed in the building 
trades, and they in turn pass it along in the usual chan- 
nels of trade. These considerations are well understood 
by the big men in the banking business, and the wise 
banker, the man of broad views, who can comprehend the 
wide extent of financial movements and trace their ulti- 
mate results and effects, is most invariably found ap- 
proving and encouraging building associations. 

Get these citizens together and lay the plan before them, 
If you have a board of trade or other similar organization 
in your town, enlist that body in the movement. Ex- 
perience shows that it is easy to secure the codperation 
of all your citizens in support of such an institution. If 
you do not have a local mag available who is familiar with 
building association work, communicate with the secre- 
tary of your lumber dealers’ association, who will refer the 
matter to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. That organization will secure the services of an 
expert building association man, thoroly familiar with the 
business, who will come to your town and put in such 
time as may be needful to organize and get your asso- 
ciation started, He will assist in procuring your charter 
from the State; aid in the preparation of your constitution 
and by-laws for its government; devise and open a system 
of bookkeeping and accounting; instruct the secretary you 
may select in the proper methods of keeping the books 
and accounts; and give helpful suggestions to your officers 
and board of directors as to the conduct and management 
of the association. 

Some of you may be located in towns that have building 
associations now in operation. In such cases, you should 
first confer with the officers and directors of the associa- 
tion, and offer to coéperate with them in an active cam- 
paign to secure additional members, increase its resources 
and widen its field of activities; They will, doubtless, 
welcome a suggestion of that kind. Where you have such 
an association, and its officers are alive and wideawake 
and interested in their work, you will get better, quicker 
and more effective results by building up this association 
than by organizing a new one. If you find these officers 
in a receptive mood, suggest the calling of a meeting of 
your citizens to enlist the entire community in alive 
campaign for recruiting the membership of the building 
association and urging and encouraging those of your 
citizens who have no home of their own to build one. 
Use the same methods and energy and enthusiasm that 
you used in your towns for raising funds for the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and K. C. war funds. The great 
achievements of America along those lines are among the 
finest things the world has ever seen; and if the same 
spirit of cojperation were shown in mobilizing the idle 
funds of each community in a building association and 
applying them in building up and developing that com- 
munity, the resulting increase in the wealth and resources 
of that community would multiply its ability to contribute 
to those noble charities when future calls shall come. 

If, however, your local association declines to wake up 
and join your home-building program with enthusiasm, 
forget it. Rally your citizens around you and organize 
another as first suggested. Such an association will be a 
permanent, ever-growing and increasing source of supply 
for funds with which to finance home-building in your 
community, supplementing all other existing sources of 
supply. 

















Stimulating the Desire for Homes 

Then comes the next step of stimulating the desire for 
homes. In most communities this is ever present; but if 
you find it lacking, there is no more effective mode of 
creating such a demand than a neat, attractive catalog 
of modern house plans, and plans for other buildings. 
The consumer is not interested in lumber as raw material, 
but the consumer is interested in the thing made of 
lumber—the proper kind of a home, built according to 
sanitary rules with proper ventilation, sleeping porches 
and all those healthful conditions. 

The proper housing of the people is the nation’s greatest 
business. The old box-car type of house must go—the 
kind that was merely put up by some carpenter without 
the proper kind of blue-printed plans and specifications, 
“Houses” must be “homes”? of modern, moderate-priced, 
and step-saving qualities, well arranged on the inside for 
convenience and beauty, also on the outside—a little home 
that will sell when occasion demands, twenty-five times, 
to where you will find one customer for a ‘box-car. 
That is why a retail building material merchant should 
talk the sale of homes, barns, silos and other buildings, 
in place of trying to interest the consumer in a raw ma- 
terial by the thousand feet. 

The most effective salesman you can get is an at- 
tractive picture of a beautiful home, with a diagram of 
the floor lay-out showing its arrangement and con- 
veniences; or a blueprint of a modern barn, showing its 
elevations and interior arrangement, prepared by an eX- 
perienced architect who has kept pace with the new ideas 
that have been developed along that line. 

And now, in closing, let me say that the ideas suggested 
in this address are not a temporary expedient, designed 
merely to relieve the present stagnation in building opera- 
tions, but if you follow the plans which have been sug- 
gested, you will be laying the foundations for a system of 
institutions that will be lasting and permanent; that will 
grow and strengthen with each passing year, and the 
influence of which will be a most potent factor in the 
up-building and development of the community, and 4 
stimulant of growing power in the special lines of business 
in which you are interested. Far above any narrow, 
selfish interest which you may have in this development 
is the broad elevating influence it has on the community 
at large. 





Report of Mutual Insurance Company 

J. T. Eaglesfield, of Indianapolis, treasurer of the 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., presented 
a report which showed the mutual to be in Al condition. 
The last year has shown an increase in round figures of 
$65,000 in the premiums and a net gain in the surplus 
of $97,700. The total premiums for the year were $577, 
000. The surplus now stands at $526,000. The eash 
assets are $847,500. The losses paid during the year 
amounted to $177,000, and since the formation ot the 
company the aggregate losses paid have been $1,450,000. 
The dividend of 40 percent last year returned $204,000 
to the policy-holders, and since the formation of the 
company the dividends returned amount to $1,235,000. 

Mr. Eaglesfield expressed the opinion that were it 
not for this and the other lumber mutuals the <ealers 
would be paying premiums 25 to 50 percent higher, and 
without dividends, Speaking for the inspection and rat- 
ing department, he said they are fair and just and 
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their great effort is to help eliminate fire risks. ‘‘They 
have already brought about better conditions,’’ he said, 
‘and there is a strong tendency among lumbermen to 
take their advice. The moral risk involved in insuring 
Jumbermen is very slight. The fires occur thru care- 
lessness and oversight. Now, when the burden of the 
war is on us, when it is the duty of every man to help 
to the uttermost, a fire brought about thru any care- 
lessness becomes almost criminal.’’ 

Mr. Eaglesfield reported that the company had pur- 
chased $120,000 of Liberty bonds, and would buy more. 

L. S. Davis, of Indianapolis, in behalf of the State 
Council of Defense, urged the purchase of thrift stamps. 

The association attorney, Earl R. Conder, of Indian- 
apolis, described the operation of building and loan 
associations under the Indiana law. J. H. Tomlin, of 
Evansville, manager of the building and loan department 
of the State auditor’s office, spoke interestingly and 
briefly. He said that lumbermen were naturally inter- 
ested in the subject for there is no set of men who ought 
to be more interested in building and loan organizations 
except the working man who is thus enabled to save his 
earnings and build a home. They are directly in the 
lumberman’s interest. A year ‘ago there was $72,000,000 
invested in building and loan associations in Indiana, 
the last year for which figures are available showing an 
increase of $8,000,000. In 1916 there were 3,000 new 
houses built and 3,000 repaired thru the building and 
loan associations of the State, and thousands more pur- 
chased. Said Mr, Tomlin: 

If I were a lumberman, if there was not a good building 
and loan association in my town I would get one. The 
people of the United States have $1,666,000,000 invested 
in them. They are going to be more important in the 
future than ever before because of the great demand that 
is going to follow the war. On account of the high cost 
of material, building has been neglected and the war has 
been diverting public attention. This country requires 
100,000 new cottages, and after this period of inactivity 
there is going to be a great period of building and a 
greatly improved period for the lumbermen and the build- 
ing and loan associations. 

Mr. Tomlin said the department of the auditor of 
State was ready to assist the lumbermen and to send 
them literature free showing how building and loan asso- 
ciations may be organized and conducted. 


‘*The Unwisdom of Cooperative Buying 


Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., prefaced 
his remarks on ‘‘The Unwisdom of Coéperative Buying’? 
with some interesting remarks on the tendency of the 
times. He said they were abnormal times but there 
is a spirit of codperation abroad in the land, and a 
new conception of codperation. The law has been against 
cobperation that merely aimed to fix prices but the Gov- 
ernment has become friendly to the coédperation that 
seeks to give service. The Government found that the 
trust laws were handicapping business, and one of its 
first acts was to repeal that section of the Sherman law 
relating to pooling by railroads. It has been made 
possible for the railroads to coérdinate their operation. 

When the war came on the Government found it 
was impossible to deal with individual sawmills in com- 
petition with one another; so it notified the southern 
pine, hardwood and hemlock, and fir, and redwood mills 
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to speak thru their representatives. The Government 
recognized that their associations were not only a con- 
Venience but an absolute necessity. 

Referring to the need of the study of costs, Attorney 
Boyle said that it had been found that price stability 
could he had without price fixing—by knowing the cost 
of doing busiriess. Even now, he said, there is a disposi- 
tion in the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the 
tost of selling lumber at retail. He advised the retailers 
to stand together and see to it that their business was 
hot swept away by an ignorant and superficial survey of 
the cost of doing a retail lumber business. 

Discussing the reason for failures in the retail lum- 

T business, the speaker attributed them to too many 
yards and secret competition. He urged the dealers to 
“operate with the manufacturers who are trying to 
“operate with them thru their associations, referring 
‘specially to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
“lation, which is asking the dealer to counsel with it for 
4 better understanding of the trade rights of each, to 
extend the use of woods, to educate the public, to teach 
the retailer where he needs information, and to promote 
Ome building. 


ferring to mail order competition, he said that 


the mail order house could not compete with the dealer 
if he used good merchandising methods. It is time to 
quit cussing and use modern merchandising. 

Declaring that codperative buying of lumber by farm- 
ers had been called unfair by the dealers, who claimed 
that mills should not sell to such yards, and that these 
experiments had come and gone, Attorney Boyle then at- 
tacked codperative buying of millwork by dealers. He 
thought a millwork manufacturer should not serve a com- 
munity insofar as the dealer serves it. But he was 
at a loss to define the dividing line on odd work, other 
than thus. The payment of a commission to the dealer 
when he rendered no service, the speaker characterized 
as immoral. And to let the job go to a mail order 
house is planting the seeds of destruction in the com- 
munity. 

Attorney Boyle believed there was a way to solve the 
vexed problems between the sash and door houses and 
the retailers, and suggested the appointment of a con- 
ference committee. 


Appointment of Committees 

At the close of the session President Root appointed 
the following general committees: 

Nominations—W. C. Pulse, Greensburg; Mr. Johnston, 
Logansport; Arthur Wylie, Elwood, 

Resolutions—O. D. Haskett, Indianapolis; John 
jr., Fort Wayne; W. R. Crim, Salem. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Tuesday evening the visitors were entertained with 
an impromptu patriotic meeting in the assembly room, 
which was lavishly decorated thruout the convention 
with flags of all the Allies. Captain Brown, of the 
British recruiting service, made a most entertaining ad- 
dress. M. G. Edington, the Black Diamond Lumber- 
men Club’s poet, recited original verses, and Mrs, 
Frank Wolf, of Michigan City, splendidly rendered 
James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘‘Old Glory.’’ The audience 
joined in singing patriotic songs. 

Wednesday afternoon the ladies attending the eon- 
vention were tendered a reception in the parlors of 
the Claypool Hotel. 

The annual banquet which wound up the convention, 
always the premier event of the Indiana meeting, was 
attended by hundreds. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Willard Seott, of Brookline, Mass., 
whose subject was ‘‘The Best Man in Town.’’ Mrs. 
Grouleff, of Greensburg, sang a song of her own com- 
position, entitled ‘‘Tndiana,’’ and Douglas Malloch, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S staff, recited by request 
‘*Today’’ and others of his poems. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


At the opening of Wednesday morning’s session the 
report of Treasurer George L. Maas, of Indianapolis, 
was read by President Root. It showed receipts during 
the year of $4,487, disbursements of $3,737, and a pres- 
ent balance of $750. 

N. H. Cartinhour, of Indianapolis, read a paper on 
‘*Motor Trucks for a Lumber Yard’’ that will appear 
in the Feb, 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

A rising vote of those present showed that twenty- 
six have trucks, two are thinking of buying trucks, and 
one has a touring car rebuilt into a truck, Six dealers 
were using trucks in towns of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion. 

Harry KE, Allan, of Greencastle, reported the experi- 
ence of his concern with a motor truck. In 1916 it had 
two single teams, and, counting feed, repairs, shoeing, 
two drivers, depreciation ete., the expense was $47.53 
per $1,000 of business done. In 1917 with a Smith 
form-a-truck, after figuring investment, gas, oil, re- 
pairs, one driver and depreciation, the expense was 
$27.21 per $1,000 of business done. The concern did 

2 percent more business in 1917 than in 1916, 

A. W. Greely, of Muncie, called attention to the fact 
that the Greencastle concern did a much larger volume 
and prices were higher in 1917 than in 1916. Perhaps 
in 1916 the horses were not busy all the time. Mr. 
Greely brought out the point in favor of the truck that 
the hardest hill on the proposed trip governs the maxi- 
mum of the horse load, but the motor truck can be 
loaded to capacity and merely has to take the hills at 
lower speed. It cost to operate his motor truck seven 
months, charging up gas, oil, repairs, wages and 20 per- 
cent depreciation, about $875. The expense of one 
horse and driver for the same period was over $500, 
but the truck hauled three times as much lumber. 

Mr. Allan explained that his concern made a de- 
livery charge per mile for lumber hauled outside the 
city limits, and the truck made such hauls possible. 

Mr. Cartinhour explained that. depreciation should 
be figured on mileage and operating cost on tonnage 
moved. A truck should run 100,000 miles. Replying 
as to the practicability of operating on unimproved 
roads or streets, he said there were cars so constructed 
that 20 horsepower can be added for such pulls. He 
urged the employment of competent drivers, saying 
high wages paid best in the long run. 


Suelzer 


Must Furnish Inspiration to Buy Lumber 


Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., asked to address the 
meeting, made an inspirational talk. He said the lum- 
ber business needs more humanizing, more sentiment. 
If we want to inspire a man to buy lumber we must 
furnish that inspiration ourselves. He urged humaniz- 
ing the office. ‘‘Is yours,’’ he asked, ‘‘the kind of 
an office that would inspire a lady, if she came there, to 
use wood? We must practice what we preach.’’ 

Mr. Siedel described his famous lumber office at St. 
Louis. He said he early in his business career saw 
that confidence was inspired by a first-class office. His 
has a frontage of 95 feet on a principal street, is steam- 
heated and in every way modern. He believed his men 
were entitled to as much as himself—good air, light 
and heat. It has a beamed ceiling and panels of rotary 
cut fir. He spent $200 for photographs of woods scenes 
and lumber operations. There is a show room for the 
display of attractive woods. ‘‘It is good sentiment, 


good taste,’’ he said, ‘‘and good advertising. There 
is character in woods. Show people that you believe 
in lumber.’’ 

The speaker told of the picture of Mount Vernon 
displayed on one street-side, with the words: ‘‘As 
old as the nation—built of wood.’’ He suggested 
pushing oak flooring and told how the line ‘‘a room can 
be laid with oak flooring as cheap as $8’’ had brought 
business. 

Turning again to the subject of treatment of em- 
ployees he told of the $3,000 building he built for-his, 
with lockers, wash room, an assembly room 24x24, and 
other conveniences. ‘‘The man under your roof is 
a part of your family,’’ he said. The whole address 
was full of inspiration and suggestion. : 

The only charter member of the association present 
—S8. P. Stroup, of Shelbyville—addressed the conven- 
tion. He has never missed a meeting of the organiza- 
tion since its inception. He was warmly applauded 
and elected to honorary membership. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The concluding session of the convention opened 
with the report of the nominating committee, presented 
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by Will C. Pulse, of Greensburg. Vice President and 
former Secretary Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, was 
elected president, F, C, Cline, of Anderson, vice’ presi- 
dent, and the following were elected directors: ©. D. 
Root, Crown Point; Walter Crim, Salem; John Suelzer, 
Ft. Wayne, and Arthur M. Fisher, Gary. 

Fred W. Stevens, of Chicago, representing the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., addressed the conven- 
tion on the subject of compensation insurance, urging 
the importance of lumbermen protecting themselves in 
this regard. 

John Suelzer, of Fort Wayne, presented the report 
of the committee on resolutions. The resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted, pledged the con- 
tinued support of the organization and its individual 
members, and their untiring service and financial sup- 
port, to the country, and asked for ‘‘a vigorous and 
unceasing prosecution of the war that the end may be 
sooner brought about’’ and also pledged continued sup- 
port of the Liberty Loans, Red Cross, Y. M. ©. A. and 
similar wartime movements ‘‘ directed toward the win- 
ning of the war.’’ 

The resolutions thanked the officers for their zeal, 
their efficient administration, and the helpful program 
and social enjoyment. The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association was thanked for sending K. V. 
Haymaker, of Detroit, to address the convention and 
it pledged support to the home building movement. 

Former Secretary Lieut. George Howenstein, of In- 
dianapolis, who resigned to enlist, was thanked, with 
earnest wishes for his early return. 

The death of the late M. 8. Huey, of Indianapolis, 

yas deplored. ‘‘Much of the enjoyment of the con- 
ventions from year to year,’’ said the resolution, ‘‘ was 
due to his good cheer and cordial greetings, and in the 
years to come his presence will be greatly missed.’’ 
“ The mutual insurance company was thanked for its 
lavish decoration of the convention hall, The follow- 
ing was the concluding resolution adopted: 

Resolved, That in unison with other State conventions of 
lumbermen now being held, it is the consensus of the Indiana 
association that it is to the best interests of manufacturers, 
shippers, contractors, builders and the buying public that 
cement and clay products be sold and distributed thru the 
retail lumber or building supply dealers only. 


Tells of Investigating Retail Lumber Costs 


Bert W. Hocking, of the bureau of business standards 
of the A. W. Shaw Co., of Chicago, told something of the 
work of that bureau in investigating costs in the retail 
ing of lumber. It obtained cost figures from about 
500 yards, which it divided into four divisions aceord- 
ing to the population of the town as shown by the table 
herewith. In cases where the figures appeared abnormal 
and no information could be secured to explain the rea 
son for this, such figures were rejected and were not in 
cluded in the averages. 

The speaker presented two sets of tabulations, the 
first showing the average costs for the four divisions 
of the yards for all of the yards whose figures wer 
included. The second showed what the speaker called 
an obtainable average as deduced from the experience o! 
the better class of yards in each division. In order to 
save space, these two sets of tables are condensed into 
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one, the first set of figures showing the average and the 

second the attainable ideal, as already explained: 

Indicative Typical Costs for Country Yards (Population 
Under 5,000) 


Typical Best-—— 
Item Figures—% Ne 

Salaries (salesmen and office)....... ‘oo mae 5.00 
DE nepbewees se ae belie wes pees 79 .64 
Handling stock...... eee. aii. x eo coca: © 3.24 
Advertising ....... een aes vane ork he 38 oD 
I Ns ais .b-w oo ee 0 ie 00018 00 10 ad 
Dt Sis bw hess as Se gts Sm one ; 25 37 
General expense ..... ant yaa aioe d 8 ee 1,22 4 
CS eee ee eee 81 TS 
ae ee 50 27 
Metele ....+. ee ee 13.78 11.87 


Indicative Typical Costs for Small City Yards (Population 
5,000 to 50,000) 


Salaries (salesmen and office)....... 4.37 4.32 
ES SiG ols y. 6. sie le prov: 600. 0'0 0% 1.49 66 
NS ES OT te : 5.42 4.47 
Ee oaks hse ba 0 -e\s & 8.06 34 24 
eek Mme Peet... . 6.0 8 ae 13 OT 
Ee a hho o bvag. o's @ 06,9 » 81916, » #0 29 34 
TERE ORDORBS,. <0 600.000 uta works s 1.37 1.02 
i i Ci, cheers reenreesves .92 82 
eee Since hips ewe « wip 0 8 ou 74 67 

aan ow 6 ig.0 oie acy #403 SSS 15.07 12.61 


Indicative Typical Cost for Medium Sized City Yards 
(Population 50,000 to 100,000) 


Salaries (salesmen and oOffice)........... 4.00 3.50 
IE ads Abe ee OLY ir we pas 2 9 08 050 0 0% 1.58 1.19 
i MMC T SN nc b's wee t's o's m6. 6.9% ¢ Moe * if 6.34 
DCE «cccbis sete coe cee eis ese s tev 1.05 1.50 
ES I ee eee ee 27 20 
ee ee Se ree ee 1.10 4 
HOMOTA! CEDORNS {660 si cwerdicce neve tevecs 86 17) 
Insurance afG TAKes..... 22's kere ceccoves BD 63 
EEG OS SO ES Oe eS | I olf 0 

ORRIN RA 1 clas oul sp ths ab.8 20-8 OO 16.75 14.60 


indicative Typical Costs for Large City Yards (Population 
100,000 and Over) 


Salaries (salesmen and office)...........-. 4.94 4.55 
ee elas bs iwi, a be Caw wen 60 e's we 5s 1.21 1.08 
I oon 50 a\8' ole 0 06 4: 6:0.0-0,9'0' 0:9 0-08 T.02 5.87 
PE Sadds see veers coves sevens ae 5] 23 
PE UNE PE e cere vse rewrereeesseece—s .O8 06 
NL oo al aiera 96:0 aie: 9 0°60. We 6 0b .0' >. 0/02 2 54 
EE ccs eret sb everwseceen es 1.50 90 
coin edevne ei ee pavecee 1.50 1.90 
tae a oie wig pb 0 6:5 4 #9 04-080 ; 15 66 

Re cic Renate Datla ie lng eich oi.dae » 6S 17.44 15.66 


The figures here shown are for 1916 and the speak- 
er’s comment upon the figures stated that the best yards 





C, D. MERKER, OF MONTICELLO, IND.; 
Chairman of Legislative Committee 


often had certain costs running higher than the aver- 
age yards, such for instance as advertising. They 
spent more money in these directions because an in- 
crease of sales resulted and thus brought down the 
average of all costs, even tho increasing that particular 
item. The speaker explained, also, that the figures did 
not include depreciation and so few of the yards figured 
interest on investment that it is not included in this 
summary. A great many yards which own their own 
property also failed to include rent in their cost of 
doing business. 

The speaker further stated that the lower costs of the 
better concerns were produced, in most cases, not by any 
close supervision over the costs themselves but over 
methods which increased the volume of sales upon a 
given cost of doing business. In other words, the cost 
expenditures were more efficient in producing the desired 
results. This difference in efficiency between the differ- 
ent yards is not so great in the larger cities, but here 
arrangements of stocks and yards are factors which 
have a material bearing. In some yards, the labor 
problem is also a difficult one, while others have been 
able to cultivate a greater spirit of loyalty and codpera- 
tion among their men. 
on ee as any cost figures have been obtainable for 

717, they appear to indicate increases ranging from 2 
to 5 percent upon the total gross sales. 

In closing, the speaker emphasized the importance of 
careful cost accounting and cost control methods under 
present business conditions. 
gpg of a death in his family, Ben F. Biliter, editor 
) 1e Farmer 8s Guide, Huntington, who was on the 
program for an address on ‘‘ Advertising in Your Home 
Town Paper,’’ was unable to be present, much to the 
regret of the lumbermen who are acquainted with Mr. 
Biliter and the progressive work along the lines of com- 
munity betterment that he is doing. 

Secretary of State William A. Roach, of Oakley, a 


member of the association, brought a word of greeting. 

Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., secretary of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, in 
a vigorous speech removed the idea that his organiza- 
tion was for the big city dealer only or in any way 
antagonistic to the local, State and regional associa- 
tions. He urged the need of a national association of 
retail interests, and said it was welcomed by the manu- 
facturers. 

L. W. Smith, of Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said 
that to him the great thing about the home building 
movement was that it would stabilize the country 
against the flood of isms sure to follow the war. The 
home owner is not readily turned into a disturber. He 
declared the war was a great big job of merchandising, 
and the retailer’s duty to direct the public opinion 
necessary to its success. 


The convention was invited to attend the conven- 
tions of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in South Bend in 
March, the Indiana Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and Indiana Hardwood Lumber Association, the 
latter two to be held in Indianapolis during the present 
week. 

The new officers were inducted into office and Presi- 
dent Harry C. Scearce thanked the members for the 
honor and asked that codperation that has always been 
characteristic of the Indiana dealers. He was warmly 
greeted and enthusiastically applauded. 

The convention concluded with an exhibition of moy- 
ing pictures. 

At the conclusion of the Wednesday afternoon session 
the board of directors held a meeting and elected re- 
tiring President Clayton D. Root secretary of the or- 
ganization. 





COMMENTS ON COMMERCE COMMISSION’S DECISION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21——C. K. McClure, treasurer 
of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., vice president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and chairman and 
representative director of Division F—yellow pine whole- 
salers—of the exchange, on the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission handed down Thursday in 
the long drawn-out fight in the reconsigning case— 
Suspension Docket No, 1050, made the following com- 
ment: 

As a wholesaler of yellow pine, handling several thousand 
cars a year and doing business with a large number of small 
mills, we naturally were opposed to any changes in rules gov- 
erning reconsigning and allied ourselves with wholesalers 
and small mill operators that were opposing this change in 
reconsigning rules. We believe that shippers and especially 
small mill operators that were not financially able to main- 
tain sales offices and keep traveling men on the road were 
entitled to one free reconsignment. For this we made our 
fight. 

The commission has had this case under consideration 
and investigation for more than a year. Many industries, 
principally hay, grain, coal and lumber were vitally 
interested. The lumber interests were divided on this 
question. Mr. McClure continued: 

The large manufacturers, with few exceptions, allied them- 
selves with the railroads on this important question. On the 
other side, fighting the proposed reconsigning charge, were 
the wholesalers and small mill operators. As far as is 
known, this is the first time in history where any group of 
shippers have ever asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to allow the carriers to advance their freight rates. 

The commission ruled that reconsigning is necessary 
but also ruled that the carriers should have some com- 
pensation for this service, and in its decision granted 
the following schedule: $1 when a change is made in the 
name of the consignee and not in destination; $2 when 
a car is reconsigned when reconsignment is made prior to 
arrival at reconsigning point; $5 when reconsignment 
is made after car has reached reconsigning point. 

Mr. McClure declared that much evidenee was intro- 
duced at the hearings to show that the reconsigning priv- 
ilege has been abused by the shippers. He added: 

‘‘This, no doubt, in some cases was true, but, as is 


always the case, the innocent must suffer for the acts of 
the unscrupulous. ’’ 

Discussing the effect of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s decision in the reconsigning case on 
the transit car business, Mr. McOlure, whose company 
is one of the largest handlers of transit cars in the 
country, said: 


Having been in the transit car business now for over ten 
years we can see its benefits to both retailer and small mill 
operator. We believe in the transit business when properly 
handled, but, as in all businesses, it has at times been abused 
by some. I can not see that the recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will make much change in the 
transit car business. It will not affect the transit business 
nearly as much as will the heavy demurrage charges that 
have just become effective by order of the director general of 
railroads, 

This demurrage schedule, as a war measure, applies to all 
commodities and, it is supposed, will be abolished as soon as 
congestion at various gateways is relieved. The new de- 
murrage schedule will no doubt have its effect on the transit 
car business until it is abolished. We do not look for cars to 
be loaded out indiscriminately in transit. Badly loaded cars 
will not be put in transit; only cars of such loading as will 
sell readily can safely be put out while this heavy demurrage 
schedule is effective. We believe that the standard of the 
transit business will be raised. 

Then, again, the director general of railroads has, within 
the last few days, issued an embargo covering reconsignments 
which will stop all transit car business so long as the embargo 
is effective. We were notified Saturday that most of the 
southern roads had issued embargoes on lumber to points in 
Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territory. Of 
course, until these numerous embargoes are lifted all mills, 
large and small, alike, are practically out of business unless 
they are fortunate enough to have Government orders on 
their books. These embargoes issued by the director general 
of railroads are war measures and no doubt will cause many 
hardships, especially among small mill operators, but the 
lumbermen are patriots ; they are doing their bit in this war; 
they are standing by the President and are willing, by sacri- 
fices, to do their part in this world war for democracy. 

It is indeed regrettable that lumbermen were divided on 
this question of reconsigning. Now that the question has 
been definitely settled by the commission there should be no 
differences between large manufacturers, wholesalers and 
small mill operators. In these strenuous times there should 
be coéperation and good feeling. The wholesaler and small 
mill operator have their place in this great lumber industry 
and will be in business as long as pine trees grow in the 
South. 





FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY SHOWS PROGRESS 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 21.—War times have brought 
their burdens to the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory of this city and in consequence the last year has 
been a record breaker for activity and accomplishment. 
This may be judged to some extent from the staff which 
has grown in the last year from thirty-five technical and 
fifty nontechnical employees to sixty technical and more 
than 100 nontechnical employees at this time. To provide 
room for the increased force it has been necessary to work 
extra shifts, and the visiting hours have had to be 
greatly curtailed. 

A new digester house was recently completed and con- 
siderable improvement made in the pulp-making equip- 
ment. The removal of the digesters has also given more 
room in the main building for expansion of other depart- 
ments. One of the most important problems confronting 
the pulp and paper section is the demonstration on a 
commercial scale of an improved method of pulping which 
will mean the completion of an investigation under way 
for several years. 

The importance of fiber containers, due to the present 
shortage of metal containers, and of fiber boards because 
of so much rapid construction of a temporary nature, 
have made it advisable to take up the study of such 
problems. 

About two years ago the laboratory completed the 
demonstration of an improvement in the destructive dis- 
tillation of hardwoods which inereased the yields of 
alcohol and acetate by about 15 pereent. Only a few 
plants have as yet adopted the method, but now that 
there is an urgent need for an increased production of 
these products, particularly of acetate, from which acetone 
is derived, the adoption of this improved practice by all 
the plants will afford immediate relief of the shortage. 

Three new dry kilns are the pride of the laboratory. 
They are all run from one operating room, which is 
entered from the main building, and the men feel that 
this is a big advantage over running out of doors in the 
kind of weather Wisconsin has éxperienced this winter. 
However, as long as the dry kiln work remains as heavy 
as it is at present, the old kilns will have to be kept in 
service along with the new ones. Most of the investiga- 
tions or experiments are on the drying of vehicle or air- 
plane woods and it has been demonstrated that these 
woods can be kiln dried satisfactorily with a great saving 
in time over what would be necessary if such stock was 
left to be air dried. This is most important because much 
of the material needed for immediate use is still in the 
tree or just being cut. Material for testing has been 


brought to the laboratory in the log; for example, ash 
from the South and spruce from the Northwest. 

Ten to twenty thousand tests of the mechanical prop- 
erties of various species of woods were formerly consid- 
ered a good year’s work, but now a month’s accomplish- 
ment is from 8,000 to 10,000. The total of such tests 
made since the laboratory opened in 1910 is nearly 200,- 
000. The results from these tests are all comparable and 
furnish the most authentic data of the kind ever assem- 
bled, and very definite recommendations can now be made 
on specifications for the use of wood in any kind of 
construction. Special attention is naturally given to 
problems of particular importance, such as the aireraft 
industry, ship building and the manufacture of shipping 
containers. 

One of the more recent additions to the laboratory 
buildings is a converted barn which will house box testing 
equipment. A new testing machine is on the way, 4 
revolving drum type of machine, similar to but larger 
than one that has been in use here for over a year. This 
barn, by the way, is a contribution made by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. While the laboratory is a Government 
institution, it owes much to the codperation of the State 
and of the university in providing for necessary develop- 
ment. They have furnished additional heat, light and 
power, and also space in the agricultural buildings. _ 

The laboratory has been running a short course in kiln 
drying and another in wood inspection to train men sent 
here by manufacturing plants and by other branches of 
the Government, and has announced a course at the unl- 
versity similar to the one in wood inspection, for the 
second semester. 

Further recognition from abroad has been given to the 
industrial work of this nature by the recent visits of 
members of Italian, Russian and French scientific com- 
missions. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 
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AMERICAN WOOD 


The fourteenth annual convention of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association was held at Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week. Owing to the difficulties of transportation, a 
smaller attendance was registered than in some preceding 
years, but there was considerable interest in the program, 
and particularly in the discussion of current conditions 
in the creosoting industry. 

In the discussion of the car situation on Tuesday it 
was shown that cars are very difficult to get at present, 
and while the normal railroad requirements are approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 ties annually, it will be very difficult 
this year to produce that volume in the face of labor and 
transportation problems. P. R. Walsh, of the Walsh Tie 
& Timber Co., St. Louis, in discussing the matter, stated 
that the railroads were competitors against it in this 
direction, referring to a bill for railroad dimension in 
oak for which $32 a thousand was offered, the pieces con- 
taining only about half the measurement of a standard 
tie and priced at an equivalent of about $1 a tie for the 
board measurement. He also said that in his territory: 
there were about 100,000,000 ties in other woods than 
those usually used which would be wasted in the process of 
clearing land for agriculture but which, by treatment, 
could be made available. 

On Wednesday, there was a discussion of fire insurance 
at creosoting plants by J. D. Hubbell, manager of the 
National Inspection Co. In Mr. Hubbell’s address and 
the ensuing discussion, it was disclosed that while fires 
have been too numerous at creosoting plants, the cause 
could not be traced directly to the combustible character 
of either the timbers or the oil. They were the result of 
what might be called a human hazard, caused by care- 
lessness with rubbish, ete. 

J. H. Waterman, superintendent of the Burlington 
plant at Galesburg, Ill., stated that in its plant it 
had made a rearrangement dividing it into blocks of not 
over 700,000 square feet except in one block where 750,000 
square feet was permitted, each block being separated 
by clear fire lanes 100 feet in width. The entire yard is 
also covered with 6-inch water pipes and to a 1,000-gal- 
lon engine the plant added a second one of 1,500 gallons 
per minute. This reduced its insurance rate from $1.18 
to 50 cents. 

The committee on wood block paving has, during the 
last year, been working on the following subjects: 

1. The paving of street-car tracks. 

2. The flooring of structures with wood block. 

3. The suitability of western larch as block for flooring 
and paving. 

4, The treatment of Douglas fir and western larch blocks. 
Asphalt filler for wood-block flooring or paving. 
sR The laying of wood blocks on a coating of bituminous 
paint. 

On subjects 1, 3, 4, and 5 it reported progress. The 
subcommittees on interior wood block floors submitted a 
report in which it offered the following definition for 
interior floor: 

An interior woodblock floor is one that is laid in a heated 
or constantly dry room or roofed enclosure, where the blocks 
+ la be subjected to moisture or to very humid condi- 
’ The specifications submitted by the committee were 
as follows: 

Specification for Interior Wood-Block Floors 
TIMBER 


Kinp.—The wood from which the blocks are to be manu- 
factured shall be air dry southern yellow pine, Douglas fir, 
tamarack, norway pine, hemlock, or black gum. The blocks 
must be sound and well manufactured, square butted, square 
edged, free from unsound, loose or hollow knots, knot holes, 
and other defects, such as shakes, checks etc. that would be 
detrimental to the blocks. 

In southern yellow pine or Douglas fir the number of an- 
nual rings in the 1 inch which begins 2 inches from the pith 
of the block shall not be less than six, measured radially, 
provided, however, that blocks containing between five and 
six rings in this inch Shall be accepted if they contain 3314 
percent or more summerwood. In case the block does not 
contain the pith, the 1 inch to be used shall begin 1 inch 
sway from the ring which is nearest to the heart of the 
block, The blocks in each charge shall contain an average 
of at least 70 percent heartwood. No one block shall be 
accepted that contains less than 50 percent of heartwood. 


Size of Blocks 


Blocks shall be 5 to 8 inches long, they shall be 3 inches 
in depth (parallel to fiber), they may be from 2% to 4 
inches in width, but on any one floor all of them should be 
of uniform width. A variation of ys inch shall be allowed 
in the depth, and ¥% inch in the width of fhe blocks from 
that specified. 


5. 


Preservatives 

The preservatives used are to be those specified on page 
808, 1917 Proceedings of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association.” 

Treatment 

Blocks shall be treated in air-tight cylinders in accord- 
ance with any standard empty cell process, leaving in the 
blocks at the end of the treatment not less than 5 pounds 
hor more than 8 pounds of water-free creosote oll per cubic 
foot of wood. 

The blocks after treatment shall show satisfactory pene- 
tration of the preservative, and in all cases the oil must be 
diffused thruout the sapwood. ‘To determine this at least 
twenty-five blocks shall be selected from various parts of 
tach charge and sawn in half at right angles to the fibers 
thru the center, ‘and if more than one of these blocks show 
untreated sapwood the charge shall be re-treated. After re- 
treating, the charge shall be again subjected to a similar 
inspection. 

The surface of the blocks after treatment shall be free 
“org deposits of objectionable substances, and all blocks 
j t have been materially warped, checked or otherwise in- 
ured in the process of treatment shall be rejected, 


Handling Blocks After Treatment 


t The blocks shall be shipped in a closed car and protected 
Tom the weather at all times before being laid. It is im- 
fortant to have the wood as dry as possible at the time the 
Oor is constructed. 
Inspection 
ma al herein specified and processes used in the 
speracture of blocks therefrom shall be subjected to in- 
thet on, acceptance, or rejection at the plant of the manu- 
ga urer, which shall be equipped with all the necessary 
satiny, appliances, and facilities to enable the inspector to 
fulfils, himself that the requirements of the specification are 
Sse, The purchaser shall have the further right to in- 
po bane blocks upon delivery for the purpose of rejecting 
¥ blocks that do not meet these specifications, except that 


All materi 


PRESERVERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


the plant inspection shall be final with respect to the kind of 
wood, rings per inch, oil, and treatment. 


Sub-Grade 


The sub-grade shall be thoroly rolled, tamped, or other- 
wise prepared to prevent yielding after the concrete base and 
woodblock floor are placed. 


A. Pitch Paint Coat Construction 

ConcrETE BASE.—On the sub-grade properly prepared shall 
be spread the concrete base of the thickness specified. 

The concrete shall consist of one part cement, three parts 
fine aggregate, and five parts coarse aggregate, mixed with 
sufficient water to produce a wet mixture that can be readily 
floated. The surface of the concrete shall be struck off with 
an iron-shod straight edge, and the top floated to a smooth 
surface. 

The surface of the finished concrete when tested, by lay- 
ing a metalshod straight edge at least 5 feet long on surface 
in any direction, shall show no variation greater than \- 
inch, projections greater than 44-inch to be trimmed. De- 
pressions to be flushed with mortar consisting of one part 
cement to three parts sand of sufficient thickness to bring sur- 
face to within the allowable limits specified. 


CemeEnt.—Cement shall be Portland cement conforming to 
the specifications of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 

FINE AGGREGATE.—ine aggregate shall be clean, sharp 
sand. 

COARSE AGGREGATE.—Coarse aggregate shall consist of 
clean, hard, tough, durable crushed rock or gravel, graded in 
size, free from vegetable or other deleterious matter. The 
size of the coarse aggregate shall be such as to pass a 1%4- 
inch round opening, and shall range from 1% inches down, 
not more than 5 percent passing a screen having four meshes 
per linear inch, and no intermediate sizes shall be removed.'! 

Pircn Paint Coar.—On the thoroly cleaned and dried con- 
crete base shall be spread a uniform paint coat of pitch. 
The pitch shail be a coal-tar pitch as specified under “Filler,” 
except that the melting point shall be not less than 135° 
I’., nor more than 145° IF It shall be heated to a tempera- 
ture of not less than 250° F., and not more than 300° F,, 
poured directly on concrete, and spread smoothly while hot 
to a uniform thickness of not more than % inch. 

B. Dry-Mortar Bed Construction 

ConcrerTe BaAse.—-On the sub-grade properly prepared 
shall be spread the concrete base, made in accordance with 
the specification of the purchaser. At no one place shall 
the surface of the finished concrete vary more than 1% inch 
from the given grade. 

Morrar CusHion.—Upon the concrete foundation shall be 
spread a layer of thoroly mixed mortar made of one part of 
Portland cement of the character provided for in the foun- 
dation, and four parts of sand. Only sufficient water shall 
be added to this mixture to insure a proper setting of the 
cement, the intention being to produce a granular mixture 
which may be raked to the desired grade. The mortar shall 
be spread in place on the foundation immediately in ad- 
vance of the laying of the blocks. The mortar bed shall be 
raked to the approximate grade and struck by templates to 
a surface parallel to the grade and contour of the finished 
floor, The finished mortar bed shall have an average thick- 
ness of not over ™% inch, and shall in no case be over 1 inch 
in thickness. 

Laying Blocks 


On either the hardened pitch paint coat or dry-mortar 
bed the blocks shall be carefully set with the fiber of the 
wood vertical, in straight parallel courses, 

The blocks shall be laid as tightly together as possible by 
ramming both in the direction of the course and at right 
angles to it. Nothing but whole blocks shall be used, except 
in starting a course, or such other cases as the purchaser 
may direct, and in no case shall the lap joint be less than 
1 inch. The joints between blocks may be filled. with a 
bituminous filler, 

The filler should be heated to a temperature of not less 
than 250° F,, nor more than 800° F., and poured directly on 
the surface of the blocks, then squeegeed by means of a hard 
rubber squeegee into the joints between the blocks. Care 
must be exercised that no surplus pitch be left on the sur- 
face of the blocks or splashed on the walls, columns, or 
machine foundations.? 


EXPANSION JOINTS.—Expansion joints 1 inch wide shall 
be provided for around all walls, columns or machine founda- 
tions. Expansion joints shall be filled with coal-tar piteh 
of the same quality as that used for filling joints between 


blocks, 
Filler 

Hither coal-tar pitch or asphalt fillers may be used for 
the dry-mortar bed construction. Only coal-tar pitch fillers 
may be used in the pitch paint coat construction, Coal-tar 
pitch fillers must conform to the specifications printed in 
the “1917 Proceedings of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association,’ page 458, except that the melting point shall 
be between 135° and 145° F, 


The committee, in its report, had used the following 
language: 


The timber may be either air-seasoned or green, but 
should preferably be treated within three months from the 
time it is sawed. Green timber and seasoned timber shall 
not, however, be treated together in the same charge. The 
blocks shall be treated in an air-tight cylinder with the 
preservative hereinbefore specified. In all cases, whether 
thoroly air-seasoned or green, they shall first be subjected 
to live steam at a temperature between 220 degrees and 240 
degrees I. for not less than two hours nor more than four 
hours, at the discretion of the treating-plant operator, after 
which they shall be subjected to a vacuum of not less than 
22 ins. held for at least one hour. While the vacuum is 
still on, the preservative oil, heated to a temperature of 
between 180 degrees and 220 degrees F., shall be run in un- 
til the cylinder is completely filled, care being taken that 
no air is admitted. Pressure shall then be gradually applied 
not to exceed 50 pounds at the end of the first hour nor 100 
pounds at the end of the second hour, and then maintained 
at not less than 100 pounds nor more than 150 pounds until 
the wood has absorbed the required amount of oil. 

After this a supplemental vacuum shall be applied in 
which the maximum intensity reached shall be at least 20 
ins. and shall continue for a total period of not less than 
thirty minutes. If desired, this vacuum may be followed by 
a short steaming period. 

In no case shall a steam pressure of 20 pounds per square 
inch be exceeded. 


In discussion of the specifications, it was pointed out 


1 Where blocks are to be laid on concrete base already 
prepared which is too rough to lay blocks directly thereon, 
the surface of the concrete shall be thoroly washed, and a 
mortar bed of sufficient thickness to even up surface ‘shall be 
spread thereon and finished to a smooth, even surface. Mortar 
shall consist of one part cement and three parts sand, and 
shall be mixed with sufficient .water to allow same to be 
readily finished. 

2 Blocks filled with coal-tar pitch as above described 
will be covered with a very fine film of pitch which will 
readily wear off. If, however, this is objectionable, and it 
is desired to fill the joints with pitch, the following is recom- 
mended: After blocks are laid the surface shall be thoroly 
cleaned and then mopped with a commercial creosote oil. 
This mop coat of oil shall be immedietely followed by pitch 
filler squeegeed into the joints as above described. To be suc- 
cessful the creosote mop treatment must be done just before 
the filler is applied. As soon as the pitch has hardened, iron 
scrapers, such as are used in cleaning snow and ice off the 
sidewalks, can be used to scrape off the surplus pitch. The 
paint coat of creosote oil will cause the pitch to peel off easily, 
leaving the floor in a perfectly clean condition, 


that this recommendation of the committee would be 
shown in the proceedings but would not be reprinted with 
the specifications if adopted, and upon this suggestion 
the committee adopted this language as an additional foot- 
note to the specifications themselves and in this form it 
was adopted. 

The subcommittee report on bituminous paint coat for 
sub-base also presented a specification as information 
but not for adoption at this time. 


Election of Officers 


At the meeting Thursday morning the following officers 
were elected: 

President—M. K. Trumbull, vice president National Lumber 
& Creosoting Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

First vice president—J. B. Card, president Central Creo- 
soting Co., Chicago. 

Second vice president—A. R. Joyce, Joyce-Watkins Co., 
Chicago, 

Secretary-treasurer—F’, J. Angier, superintendent timber 
preservation, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 

The following have been elected to the executive com- 
mittee to serve for a period of three years: 

Kk. B. Fulks, vice president American Tar Products Co., 
Chicago. 

Kk. 'T. Howson, editor Railway Maintenance Engineer, Chi- 
cago, 

The nominating committee to propose the officers for 
1919 is as follows: 

K. H. Bowser, superintendent timber department Illinois 
Central Railroad, Memphis, Tenn, 

Walter Buehler, consulting engineer wood preservation, the 
Barrett Co., Chicago. 

William A. Fisher, technical expert, Pittsburgh Wood- Pre 
serving Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc, F. Ford, superintendent Tie and Timber Department, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, Chicago. 

Grant B. Shipley, president Pittsburgh Wood-Preserving 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

O. C. Steinmayer, supervisor Timber Preservation, Frisco 
Lines, Springfield, Mo. 


Following the election the convention adjourned. 





NATIONAL MEETINGS DURING THE WEEK 


The trade extension committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday under the direction of Chairman John 
W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich. Despite the fact 
that some of those who were to attend were unable to 
reach Chicago because of poor train service a good deal 
of routine business was transacted and some plans were 
tentatively laid for work during the year. These plans, 
however, will not be put into effect before longer con- 
sideration. A good deal of time was given to considera- 
tion of problems growing out of the entry of the United 
States in the war. Action was taken that will lead to 
greater activity by the trade extension department of 
the association in the movement to stimulate building 
on the farms. The farmers are generally in a position 
to do a good deal of building and much must be done 
in order fully to conserve the food crops that will be 
raised during the year. The trade extension dwpart- 
ment of the National will codperate with the regional 
associations in stimulating all descriptions of farm 
building and as soon as the plan is whipped into definite 
shape—and this will be done at the earliest possible 
moment—some interesting announcements will be is- 
sued. It was also decided to codperate fully with the 
American Institute of Architects in the campaign that 
organization is conducting to stimulate large housing 
projects and at the same time see that the projects 
are carried out in such a manner that all concerned will 
be benefited. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was scheduled for 
Wednesday, but due to the chaotic condition of passen- 
ger traffic it had to be called off. The meeting will be 
held as soon as possible. In fact a telegram was sent 
to the directors living on the Pacific coast asking what 
date will be convenient for them. 

The governmental relationship committee, of which 
Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., is chairman, met 
on Wednesday. A number of those who were to attend 
were unable to reach Chicago, but a rather general dis- 
cussion of the conditions affecting the lumber industry 
and growing out of the war was engaged in. The sub- 
jects of taxation and how the war taxes apply to the 
lumber industry were considered, as was the possibility 
of Government regulation of all lines of business, at- 
tended, of course, with a general and comprehensive 
price fixing program. Transportation was another sub- 
ject discussed from the angle of both the manufacturer 
and the retailer, but only tentative conclusions as to 
possible action on the subject were arrived at. It was 
decided that these and other matters could best be 
handled by a subcommittee, and with that purpose in view 
such a committee was appointed to meet in Chicago 
one day next week. Men were selected to serve on the 
committee that it is certain will be able to reach Chi- 
cago and besides Charles 8. Keith, who is to act as 
chairman of the subcommittee, five manufacturers and 
five retailers were appointed. Besides Mr, Keith the 
manufacturers appointed to act on the committee were: 
A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.; L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis.; 
E. A. Selfridge jr., San Francisco, Cal.; R. L. Hutchison, 
Huntington, W. Va.; and John W. Blodgett, Grand 
Rapids, Wis. The retailers appointed to serve were: 
(. B. Moore, Aurora, Ill.; James R. Moorehead, Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio; J. D. P, Ken- 
nedy, Beaver Falls, Pa.; and Mr. Johnston, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Following the meeting E. A. Selfridge went on to 
Washington, D. C., where he intends to remain until it 
is necessary for him to return to Chicago. to serve on 
the committee. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Four Retailers’ Organizations Outline Plans for Annuals — Westerners Present a Comprehensive Program — National 
Hardwood Association to Meet in June—Big Interest Shown in Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 


Jan, 20——-Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 80—Ohio State Forestry Society, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

Jan, 30, 31, Feb. 1—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 30, 81, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

Jan, 31—Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 31, Feb. 1—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 5—New Jersey Lumbermen’'s Association, the ‘‘Washing- 
ton,’ Newark, N. J Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 

6 States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5-7—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rudd House, Owensboro, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s Associa- 
tion, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, la. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Rainbow 

Hotel, Great Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 18—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 

men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 13, 14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 15, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual 
meeting. 

Feb. 19—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Association, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19, 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La, Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 19-21-——-North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 

March 7—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

March J —Northern Idaho Forestry Association, Old National 
Bar.«x Building, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March %7, 28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Annual 
meeting. 

April 9-1l—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Annual meeting. 


~~ 


COMPLETION OF PROGRAM DELAYED 


OsHKOosH, Wis., Jan. 21.—With the great bulk of war 
emergency material to handle, Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will not be able to announce the complete pro- 
gram for the annual meeting at the Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, for another week, as lum- 
bermen all over the country are busier than Russian paci- 
fists. The latest speakers to be announced include Charles 
S. Keith, Kansas City, president of the Southern Pine 
Association, who will talk on ‘‘The Lumber Industry’s 
Service to the Government,’’ and B. J. Packer, of the 
Wisconsin department. of agriculture, who will speak on 
‘‘Grazing Cattle and Sheep on Cutover Lands.’’ This 
latter address will be illustrated by moving pictures. 
Added topies for general discussion will be promotion of 
Thrift Stamp campaigns in mills and logging camps and 
the prospect of the season for the input of logs. 

It has been definitely decided that the White Cedar 
Shingle Association will hold its annual meeting Thurs- 
day afternoon, Jan. 31, also at the Hotel Pfister. 








PREPARE FOR ENTERTAINMENT OF KENTUCKY 
RETAILERS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 22.—Plans have about been com- 
pleted for entertaining 150 lumber dealers at the annual 
convention of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, which will meet in Owensboro, Ky., at the Rudd 
House, Feb. 6 and 7, FF. E. Drake, of the Daviess County 
Planing Mill, Owensboro, Ky., president of the organiza- 
tion, and J. Crow Taylor, of Louisville, the secretary, have 
been busy during the last month in completing the pro- 
gram, which will bring out a number of points to be dis- 
cussed in connection with changes brought about by the 
war and high prices of lumber. 





NEW JERSEY LUMBERMEN ANNOUNCE THEIR 
ANNUAL 

The officers of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion have decided to dispense with the customary annual 
dinner, a movement believed to be in keeping with present 
conditions, and have chosen Feb. 5 and the ‘‘Washing- 
ton’’ restaurant, 559 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., as the 
date and place of the annual, at which they expect to have 
an attendance of 150 retail dealers ‘‘ with an equal num- 
ber of their friends representing the manufacturers and 
wholesalers,’’ according to a communication received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Secretary James M. 
Reilly, who states further that: 

The program is one that will interest everyone who at- 
tends. It has been prepared with a great deal of attention 
in order to make the day profitable in the first place as well 


as enjoyable. Among the subjects that will be discussed 
will be: “Overhead Costs,” “What Local Association Work 





Is Doing for the Dealer,” “Legislation Affecting the Lumber 
Industry,” ‘‘Federal Tax Laws,” ‘“‘How to Increase the Market 
for Lumber and Lumber Products.” 

Plans for an educational membership campaign will be de- 
cided upon. The contidential reports received from members 
in all sections of the State relating to irregular deliveries, 
competitive methods and unusual competition are bound to 
prove valuable to all members of the association. 

Representatives of the Southern Pine Association, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association are expected to address the 
meeting, which, in the secretary’s estimation, ‘‘ will be 
one of the best in the history of the New Jersey associa- 
tion.’’ 





_ 


INDIANA AND MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 

Officers of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held a meeting Jan. 
17 and chose the date and place of the annual convention 
of the association, these being respectively March 7 and 
South Bend, Ind. As in former years, the Oliver Hotel 
will be the site of the annual. Committees are at work 
on the program for the annual and will report thereon 
in the near future, according to advice received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Secretary O. M. Voorhees. 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF WESTERN RETAILERS 

ANNOUNCED 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 19.—The tentative program for 
the fifteenth annual conference of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and Lumbermen’s Mutual So- 
ciety, to be held in the Palm Room of the Rainbow Hotel, 
Great Falls, Mont., Feb. 7, 8 and 9, was issued today by 
Secretary A. L. Porter of the association from the home 
office at Spokane. 

About 400 members of the organization from the eleven 
western States included in the territory of the association 
are expected to attend the meeting. 

The program as outlined is as follows: 

SLOGAN: ‘“‘Let’s Get Down to Business.” 

Thursday, Feb. 7 
10:00 A. M. Sharp 





Music. 
“‘Let’s Get Down to Business.”’ 
Address: SS. V. Stewart, governor of Montana. 
President’s address: I. G. Kjosness, Lewiston, Ida. 
Secretary’s report: ‘‘Let’s Get Down to Business’’—A. L. 
Porter, Spokane, Wash. 
Appointment of committees on resolutions; auditing; nom- 
inations; 1919 conference. 
Announcements. 
Thursday, Feb. 7 
2:00 P. M. Sharp 
Music. 
“‘Let’s Get Down to Business.”’ 
“Service as a Business Getter’’—Guy W. Bulmer, Great 
Falls, Mont. : 
“The Retail Department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association’’—H. Isherwood, Chicago, Ill. 
“Creating a Desire for Your Goods’’—Ben R. Vardaman, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
Thursday, Feb. 7 
7:00 P. M. 
Dinner dance in the Palm Room. 
Friday, Feb. 8 
10:00 A. M. Sharp 
Music. 
“Let’s Get Down to Business.” 
“Producing Facts from Your Books’’—I. B. Hanks, expert 
lumber accountant, St. Louis. Mo. 
“The Silo and Its Value’’—C, L. Smith, Portland, Ore. 
Friday, Feb. 8 
2:00 P. M. Sharp 
Music. 
“Let’s Get Down to Business.” 
“The Art of Actually Making a Sale’—Ben R. Vardaman, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘Assisting the Retailer’’—F, D. Becker, secretary Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Friday Evening 
(Program to be supplied.) 
Saturday, Feb. 9 
10:30 A. M. 
Annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society. 
Meeting of the Managing Board. . 
Saturday, Feb. 9 
2:00 P. M. Sharp 
“Home-Building and Citizenship’—K. V. Haymaker, De- 
troit, Mich. f 
Discussion of Important Topics. 
Reports of Committees. 
Meeting of the Board of Directors. 





SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS 
ADVANCE DATE OF MEETING 
BEAUMONT, TExX., Jan, 21—A. O. Davis, manager of 
the hardwood department of the Sabine Tram Co., and 
secretary of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, announces that the meeting of that organization 
that was scheduled to be held in Beaumont on Feb. 23 
will be held instead on Jan. 30 at the Bentley Hotel, in 
Alexandria, La. Matters of more than ordinary impor- 
tance to the hardwood trade in the Southwest have arisen 
that make necessary this putting forward the date of 
the next meeting of the club and it is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance at the Alexandria meeting. 
PA 


TRAVELERS AND RETAILERS TO DINE 


As for some time has been announced in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the annual meeting of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen 
will be held at Detroit Feb. 5 and 6. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Statler for the traveling men’s association 
annual and that of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Secretary C. J. Ashton, of the former organ- 
ization, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

At a joint meeting of the officers of the two associations 
it was decided that in view of present war conditions it 
would not be best to have two separate banquets, as has been 
customary, but to have a 6:30 o’clock dinner for the members 





of both associations. This joint dinner will be served Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 5, at the Hotel Statler; tickets, $2 each, 
Reservations for dinner tickets should be made with the secre- 
tary as soon as possible. 

The business session of the travelers’ organization will 
be held at the Statler at 9:30 a. m. Feb. 5, eastern time, 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION TO HOLD 
ANNUAL IN CHICAGO 

The semiannual meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association was held 
in Chicago Wednesday. At this meeting forty new mem- 
bers were admitted, making sixty-nine since the last 
annual convention and bringing the present membership 
of the association up to 918. A substantial contribu- 
tion was made to the recreation fund for the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest). After some discussion it was decided 
to hold the twenty-first annual convention of the asso- 
ciation in Chicago in June, the date and headquarters 
to be announced later. Secretary F. F. Fish was in- 
structed to attend the meeting of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club in Alexandria, La., Jan, 
30, and explain the details of the inspection work of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. Plans were 
discussed regarding the codperation of the hardwood lum- 
bermen with the Government in the conduct of the war 
and plans were laid that will help to acquaint all of the 
owners of hardwood with the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment. The National Hardwood Emergency Bureau 
is to look out for the interests of all hardwood lumber- 
men in Washington, D. C., and the earnest codperation 
of all owners of stock is solicited. Immediately fol- 
lowing the meeting of the board of directors President 
John M. Woods and Secretary F. F. Fish left for In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to attend the annual of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE AT HARDWOOD MEN’S 
ANNUAL INDICATED 

CINCINNATI, On10, Jan, 21.—Secretary and Assistant 
to the President F. R. Gadd of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States says the an- 
nouncement of the program for the annual convention 
of the association seems to have created greatest interest 
among the membership, and in the trade generally, and 
that he is daily in receipt of requests for reservations, 
These indicate that the attendance will be larger than 
he at first estimated. 


SUPREME SCRIVENOTER TO ATTEND CONCA- 
TENATION 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—L. M. Tully, Supreme Scrive- 
noter of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, will repre- 
sent the Supreme Nine at a concatenation to be held in 
Ottumwa, Iowa, on Feb. 7, in connection with the conven- 
tion of the Southeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Tully is an able orator.and his presence at the con- 
satenation will add much interest to the proceedings. It 
is expected that there will be a large class of candidates. 








NATIONAL WHOLESALERS SET DATE FOR 
ANNUAL 


On Wednesday of this week the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN was in receipt of the following self explanatory 
telegram from its resident New York City correspond- 
ent: 

Board of trustees of National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association have voted to meet in New York March 27 and 
28 at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. 


CANADIAN WHOLESALERS HOLD ANNUAL 

Toronto, ONT., Jan. 19.—The Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association (Ine.) held its annual meeting on Jan. 11. 
The provisional directors reported that they had obtained 
a charter from the secretary of State at Ottawa and are 
now ready to proceed with the active work of the asso- 
ciation. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Chairman—A* EF. Clark, of Edward Clark & Son, Toronto. 

Directors—H. J. Terry, of Terry & Gordon, Toronto; A. E. 
Eckardt, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto; C. W. 
Wilkinson, of the Union Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto; and A. 
(. Manbert, of the Canadian General Lumber Co, (Ltd.), 
Toronto. 

This was practically the only business done. The rest 
of the meeting consisted of a discussion of working details. 








TO INTEREST STOREKEEPERS IN LUMBER 
INDUSTRY’S DEVELOPMENT 

MontTREAL, QuE., Jan. 21.—The Montreal Chambre de 
Commerce, which corresponds to the English Board of 
Trade, in this city, has just launched a campaign by 
which it hopes to interest the general storekeepers thru- 
out the Province in the development of the lumber indus- 
try. The committee that has had this in charge re- 
ported that there is at present a very brisk demand for 
wood of all kinds, and that the future demand is likely 
to assume gigantie proportions. As the country store- 
keepers in the wooded areas of the Province come into 
close contact with farmers and others it is felt that they 
could do a great deal toward increasing the annual cut 
of timber, pulpwood and other forest products. The 
storekeepers are to take the timber and pulpwood as 
payment for merchandise and they in their turn will sell 
them to the big lumber and pulpwood dealers. The com: 
mittee believe that thru securing the codperation of the 
general merchants it will be able to secure a much larger 
output of forest materials than if it did not have 
such an intermediary. At any rate, the experiment 18 


to be made, the outcome of which will be watched with 
interest. 
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LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES DISPLAY ACTIVITY 


Organizations in Many Cities Elect Officers and Discuss Problems Arising Out of the War—New Tennessee Club Formed 
—Snark of Universe Urges Hoo-Hoo to Pay New Year’s Dues Promptly 


RECOMMENDS CAR MATTERS BE HANDLED 
THRU ASSOCIATION 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan, 21.—V. W. Krafft, secretary of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America, has 
issued a bulletin to all members strongly recommending 
that all matters of car supply ete., be handled thru the 
association, Mr. Krafft cites the following as an exam- 
ple of how the best interests of the industry as a whole, 
as well as of individual members, will be served by 
handling matters in this way: 

It recently developed that as a result of the various com- 
plaints made direct to the Food Administration an erroneous 
impression was created that a shortage of containers made 
from a certain class of cooperage stock was threatened. = In 
consequence the Food Administration concerned itself in the 
matter of recommending the use of a substitute container. 
All this would have been avoided had complaints of inability 
to secure adequate empty equipment reached the Food Ad- 
ministration thru the office of the secretary of this association, 

Mr. Krafft announces the increase in the demurrage 
charges, and declares that there can be no question but 
what this heavy penalty will result in the prompt release 
of a large number of cars that have heretofore been held 
up awaiting unloading, and to that extent will of course 
increase the available car supply. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA LOGGERS ELECT OFFICERS 
Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 19.—The British Columbia Log- 
gers’ Association held its annual meeting on Jan. 15, 
at which the officers for the ensuing year were elected. 
The election of officers constitutes the only item of busi 
ness for the annual meeting, there being no reports, ex 
cept a verbal interchange. The officers are: 
President—A. EK. Munn, of the Kerr-Munn Logging Co, ; 
the Gordon Development Co,, and the Northern Pacific Log 
ging Co., reé@lected. 
Vice president 
Port Haney. . 
Secretary-treasurer—W. B. W. Armstrong, reélected. 
Directors—Thomas A. Lamb, Lamb Lumber Co.; A. DP. 
Allison, A. P. Allison & Co, (Ltd.); F.C. Riley, Bloedel, 
Stewart & Welch; M. D. Rector, International Timber Co, ; 
W. C. McMaster, Southgate Logging Co.; P. A. Wilson, Wil 
son, Brady (Ltd.) ; J. M. Dempsey; A. A. Ewart, Drury Log 
ging Co.; F. R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber Co. ; J. M. O’Brien, 
Brooks, Scanlon, O’Brien Co. 


N. S. Lougheed, of Abernethy & Lougheed, 





LUMBERMEN’S CASUALTY COMPANY ELECTS 


The annual meeting of the poliey holders of the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. was held in the offices of 
the company on Tuesday of this week. At the meeting 
it developed that the company is in excellent standing 
and that during the year a steady growth was made. 
Conditions arising out of the war cause lumbermen to 
consider with greater care at this time the services that 
such a company as the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. is able to give. At the meeting of the policy holders 
Frederick L. Brown and G. Lavery were elected members 
of the board of directors for the three year term of 
office. Immediately following the meeting of the policy 
holders the board of directors met and elected the fol 
lowing officers: 

President—Frederick L. Brown. 

First vice president-——George Farnsworth. 

Second vice president—G. L. Avery. 

Third vice president—J. S. Kemper. 

Secretary—Edwin EK. Hooper. 

Elmer H. Adams was also elected general consul. Im 
mediately following the meeting Mr. Kemper left for 
New York on business. 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN MILLS OPERATE 
ON WASTE FOR FUEL 

OsukosH, Wis., Jan. 21.—An example of the cooper 
ative advantages of a lumber manufacturers’ association 
as well as of the need for quick action in emergencies 
such as the war is bringing on almost weekly was shown 
to no better purpose perhaps than late last week by offi 
cers and members of the Northern Hemlock & Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Association incident to the Federal 
fuel administrator’s order for the shutting down of in 
dustries for five days immediately and on ten successive 
Mondays. As soon as Secretary O. T. Swan learned of 
the order he got into telegraphic communication with 
W.N. Fitzgerald, the Wisconsin State fuel administrator, 
explaining the situation in regard to the fuel problems 
in behalf of the eighty sawmills and lumber manufactur 
ing plants represented by members of the association. 
Assurance was promptly given that in view of the fact 
that this class of industries manufacture their own fuel 
in the form of wood waste and the further fact that 
more coal fuel is wasted when the plants are idle these 
industries need not be considered as coming under the 
Federal fuel conservation edict. 

The text of the State fuel dictator’s telegram was 
Wired out to all’ of the mills in Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan and nearly all the plants operated. This means 
that the eighty mills, turning out about a billion fect of 
lumber on a 300-day year basis, were able to produce 
36,000,000 feet of lumber under the time proscribed to 
other industries besides effecting a saving of many hun 
dreds of tons of coal which would have been burned had 
the plants been idle. Scores of telegrams and letters 
of appreciation have been received by Secretary Swan 
for his prompt and favorable action under the circum 
stances, 

The same condition applied to the sash and door 
factories of the State, the largest of which are located 
Mm Oshkosh and which have been operating and will con- 
tinue operating. In fact, closing would have been much 
More of a loss economically in the use of coal for the 
Purpose of keeping the dry kilns in fit coudition for 
Wwe and therefore a greater saving was effected by con- 

lous operation. A few of the sawmills and lumber 








producing plant managers, in view of the original order 
of the Federal fuel administrator not being clear as to 
exemptions of certain industries, closed on the first or 
second days, but arranged to resume as soon as convinced 
of the true situation. 


‘‘COME ACROSS,’’ REQUIRES HOO-HOO CHIEF 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Jan. 21—An appeal to members of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo who have not yet 
paid their dues for the year beginning in September to 
‘come across’? has been made by W. A. Priddie, Snark 
ot the Universe. Notices now are being sent out by the 
oflice of EK, D, Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the order. 
The appeal calls attention to the faet that 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo is the only fraternal 
order of a like nature in the United States of America that 
has been able, in spite of adverse war conditions, to pay its 
Way, maintain a death benefit, and, above all, to pay off old 
liabilities created by a former administration that, unfortu- 
nately, lacked enough business experience to handle its affairs 
in an efficient manner. 

The appeal continues: 


Present conditions put other orders in the hole. Hoo-Hoo 
was the only one with the strength and vitality not only to 
come out of the hole, but to maintain itself and increase its 
financial strength. 

These splendid results prove beyond a question of doubt 
that the lumber industry recognizes the true value of Hoo- 
Hloo and it is because the order is receiving the active sup- 
port of men who are keenly alive to the best interests of the 
industry that Hloo-Iloo is so successful today. 

You no doubt realize, however, that in times like the pres- 
ent the loyal support of every member is required in order 
to maintain our present high standing. 

As Snark of the Universe, I feel responsible for the welfare 
of all jurisdictions and am enclosing due bill which you no 
doubt overlooked. Your prompt payment of this will save 
the order money, increase its financial strength, and help the 
organization maintain its war relief activities. 

There is added a postscript that members 
on active service, either army or navy, are carried as in good 
standing by returning due bill with information as to regi- 
ment and arm of service to which they belong. 





TURPENTINE AND ROSIN PRODUCERS MEET 
New Or.LEANS, LA., Jan, 22.—The annual meeting of 
the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association was held 
at the St. Charles Hotel today, the meeting being called 
to order at 11 o’clock, President L. N. Dantzler presid- 
ing. Mr. Dantzler briefly reviewed the work of the asso 
ciation, discussing its value to the industry. Following 
his talk a resolution was offered and passed, endorsing the 
association and declaring for its continuation. 

Secretary-Manager Carl F, Speh submitted a report 
covering the first year’s work, Among other matters un 
dertaken or accomplished, the following were mentioned: 
Inauguration of a New Orleans naval stores report, which 
keeps the producers informed of transactions in the west 
ern part of the naval stores producing section; introdue- 
tion in congress, by Representative Harrison of Missis- 
sippi, thru the association efforts, of the Harrison bill, 
providing for the establishment of standard grades of 
naval stores, preventing deception in transactions in naval 
stores, regulating traflie therein and for other purposes. 

The association rechecked and passed upon the sets of 
rosin types used in this territory, to insure their compli 
ance with the standard glass types of the Federal De 
partment of Agriculture, It has in course of preparation 
exhibits of the various implements and devices used in 
the naval stores industry, together with the products in 
whose manufacture turpentine and rosin are used. 

Mr, Speh also presented a report on the conference of 
the naval stores industry, held recently in Washington, 
and to which the association sent delegates, He presented 
a number of recommendations regarding the work of the 
coming year, which were turned over to the appropriate 
committees, 

Matters of interest to the industry were informally dis- 
cussed, among them being the plan to secure additional 
storage facilities. It was decided that a committee should 
he appointed to handle this. proposition. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—L, V. Pringle, Biloxi, Miss. 

Kirst vice president J. I. Newton, Poplarville, Miss. 

Second vice president-——-R. R. Long, Evergreen, Ala. 

Secretary-treasurer—Carl F. Speh, New Orleans. 

Directors—Include the officers just named and J. H, Eddy, 


Birmingham; FF, L. Pantall, Hammond, La., and D. J. Gay, 
Diloxi, Miss. 


At a meeting held following the convention, the board 
of directors appointed committees on advertising, legis 
lation and membership and authorized contributions to 
the ‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’ and the ‘‘Use More 
Paint’’ campaigns. It was decided also that the associa- 
tion snould participate more actively, hereafter, in the 
conventions of allied industries held thruout the country. 


ee 


TENNESSEE LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE CLUB 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Jan. 21.—After a preliminary ef 
fort that has covered a period extending over several 
years the wholesale lumbermen of Knoxville at last have 
succeeded in getting together and have organized the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Knoxville. Unprecedented con 
ditions that have prevailed in the hardwood business for 
the last year have brought the lumbermen of this section 
to a realization of the fact that only in a spirit of codp- 
eration can this business reach its highest attainment 
during the present year and in the future. The first 
and principal object of the organization is to be of as 
sistance to the Government by coéperating in efforts to 
secure for Government needs timbers and boards from 
this section that are necessary to the successful consum- 
mation of the-Government’s plans. A8 a result of two 
preliminary meetings permanent officers of the club have 
been elected as follows: President, E. M. Vestal, of the 
Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and _ secretary- 
treasury, H. C. Kopcke, of Kimball & Kopcke Co, 


Meetings of the club are held every other Saturday 
at 1 p. m., the business being transacted during a 
luncheon. J. C. Kimball is chairman of the publicity 
committee and says: ‘‘We always shall be glad to have 
any visiting lumbermen as ‘our guests and hope to codp- 
erate with other lumbermen’s clubs in this vicinity and 
help in any way we can win the war.’’ 

—e 


LUMBER TRADE EXCHANGE TO MEET 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—The annual meeting of the 
Lumber Trade Exchange of St. Louis—Division A of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange—will be held on Jan. 24. 
The election of officers will be held in the rooms of the 
exchange in the Syndicate Trust Building, beginning at 
4:30 p. m., and adjournment will be had to the American 
Annex Hotel, where a dinner will be given. It is an- 
nounced that there will be a general good time. 








COLUMBUS BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE ENTER- 
TAINS DELEGATES 

CoLuMBus, OuI0, Jan. 22.—As a preliminary to the 
big building show that starts tomorrow under the auspices 
of the City Builders’ Exchange and the Columbus Realty 
Board and also to complete some business preparatory 
to the convention of the National Builders’ Exchange 
which will be held next month in Pittsburgh the City 
Builders’ Exchange today entertained delegates from a 
number of exchanges in various parts of the State. The 
evening was divided between business and entertainment. 
R. L. Watson, the retiring president, acted as chairman. 

Following a buffet luncheon served in the exchange 
rooms in the Areade Building Mr. Watson called on 
Henry B. B. Yergason, of Cincinnati, who told of the 
rejuvenation of the Cincinnati exchange. This organiza- 
tion, Mr. Yergason said, determined to take a fresh 
start and accordingly leased a 7-story building in order 
to have suflicient room for the new departments and 
activities. One of the first innovations was motion piec- 
tures. Then it was determined to cultivate the archi- 
tects, and the custom was inaugurated of asking archi- 
tects to preside at certain meetings. Buffet lunches are 
held after the meetings in order to induce the men to be 
present thru the discussions. The dues are now $25 
a year, but plans are under way to raise these to $40 
or even to $50 a year. 

Following this speech Mr. Watson called on some of 
the former presidents, including H. I. Hibbs, B. M. Free- 
man and H. KM. Kuntzman and also on the new president, 
L. R. Moore, KK. A. Roberts, secretary of the exchange 
in Cleveland, described the work that is being done in 
his city. Following the speeches musie was furnished 
by an orchestra and a couple of singers. The entertain- 
ment was closed by the performance of a bald-headed 
beauty chorus composed of Frank Lumbert, of the Fifth 
Avenue Lumber Co.; KE. A. Roberts, of Cleveland, and 
President Watson, 

In the session of the Ohio State Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges, held in the afternoon, the opinion was 
generally expressed that contracts should be accepted on 
a basis of cost plus a percentage of profit. Changing 
conditions make it necessary for contractors to protect 
themselves in this way. A resolution was adopted calling 
for the reduction of passenger trains to the lowest num- 
ber consistent with absolutely necessary travel in order to 
release locomotives and labor for handling the freight 
congestion, It is* proposed, to increase the per capita 
tax in the organization in order to maintain a national 
field secretary and his staff. This secretary may perhaps 
be located in Columbus. The project of establishing a 
national trade journal was also under consideration. 


TO OPPOSE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change is preparing to oppose a measure in Congress 
which will, if enacted, extend the 8-hour law so widely 
that it will work a great injury to industries generally. 
Instead of increasing the hours of labor, it is proposed to 
cut many branches down which have not been affeeted 
heretofore by the 8-hour movement and make labor much 
scarcer than it is now. The bill is said not to have been 
introduced yet and last Saturday the exchange held a 
special meeting and a committee was appointed to take 
the matter up at once. It is likely that counsel will be 
employed to assist, so vital is the issue involved. 

Vice President C. W. Hurd, in giving out the committee 
report, spoke of the special injury that would be in- 
flicted on concerns that operated mills, and Hugh MeLean 
said that with the high water, the embargoes and other 
shipping difficulties his company’s mills in the South were 
fairly handicapped as it is. 

Henry EK, Boller, head of a leading planing mill, with 
many building connections, thought that it would eut 
down his operations close to 25 percent. Someone else 





thought that ten hours ought to be insisted on, because so 


many men had gone to the war it was almost impossible to 
find men enough to do the necessary work. 

Another meeting will be held Saturday, when probably 
some direct step will be taken to present the views of the 
exchange to Congress. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CAIRO MEETS 

Cairo, ILt., Jan, 22,.—Cairo, one of the gateways to 
the Southland, is proud to boast of its lumber industries 
having fifteen well established concerns in this city giving 
employment to many men and ranking as one of the 
principal business occupations of many men and much 
capital invested in this growing city. Year by year 
lumbermen and lumber interests have been coming to 
Cairo because of the cheap freight rates enjoyed by this 
city and afforded by its splendid five railroad lines and 
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Money 


Uncertain shipping conditions make the Lumber- 
men’s financial problems serious. 


Long delays of stock in transit tie up cash, which 
frequently is badly needed for pay rolls, note ma- 
turities, open accounts, cash purchases, etc. 


We have specialized for years in financing the 
Lumber Industry, as our method enables us to 
advance 80% on the stock the moment your Bill 


of Lading is in hard. 
We shall gladly furnish particulars upon request 


Service Department 


Finance & Guaranty Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Send For These Bungalow Books 


WITH ECONOMY PLANS 
of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and adapta- 
ility to any climate. 
*“Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000..... 60c. 
““West Coast Bungalows” 
Pee 72 Plans, $1200 to $2500..... 60c. 
. “Little Bungalows” 
Plans, $500 to $2000 eoccece 40c. 


40 
PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
S get wd of 75 special Phemage vis etl oy 5) es FRE 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 683 Henne Building, Los Angeles 
































We Keep Lumber Moving 


thru our knowledge of supply, grades, 
and every possible way to ship under 
present conditions. 


All the Pines- Cypress- Hardwoods 


LUMBER CO 
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[ a 
We Cater to the Needs 


Hemllock w-¢:5:0 x0 


and Offer you Quality and Service Second to None. 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 814 American Trust Bldg. 
and Shingles Wholesale CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Any Quantity—Quick Shipments 








MICHIGAN HAY is conceeded 
to be the best hay grown. 




















‘*When in need write or wire’’ 


Ask to be put on our mailing 
list for regular quotations. 


W. A. BUNTING & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Largest Shippers of HAY in Michigan. 























“Tote-road and Trail” 


by Douglas Malloch. 



































A handsome new book 
of stirring verses about 
lumber, logging and 
life, by “‘the lumber- 
man poet’’. Illustrated 
in full color from a 
series of oil paintings 
by Oliver Kemp. 
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American Lumberman 
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two of the largest and best navigable rivers in the coun- 
try. The river transportation and the vast amount of 
lumber transported in and out of Cairo have kept freight 
rates down to a point not enjoyed by many inland cities 
where the railroads do not have to compete with water 
rates. 

The fifteen lumber companies in Cairo and their many 
men interested in more ways than one have formed a 
Jumbermen’s club here, known as the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cairo. This organization has something like thirty- 
five members and holds monthly meetings in this city, 
many of them with luncheons and dinners as a side at- 
traction for attendance. This club is now officered as 
follows: P. T. Langan, president; F. J. Kuny, first 
vice president; U. 8. Musick, second vice president; O. B. 
Archibald, secretary, and Louis Waldschmidt, treasurer. 

Last Saturday evening the club held its monthly meet- 
ing at the rooms of the Cairo Association of Commerce. 
About twenty,members were present and a most enjoyable 
evening spent. An honored guest was Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, known to most 
lumbermen as the ‘‘Lumberman Poet.’’ Mr. Malloch was 
warmly received’ by all the Cairo lumbermen with whom 
he came in contact and at the meeting he proved a splen- 
did entertainer, making an interesting talk and reciting 
a number of poems which were fully enjoyed by all who 
had the pleasure of hearing him. 

Some advance arrangements were made for the Febru- 
ary meeting and at the conclusion of the meeting light 
refreshments were served. 

On Feb. 14 the Lumbermen’s Club will hold its annual 
meeting at one of the hotels where a big banquet will be 
served and a general good time enjoyed. At this meet- 


ing the club will have its annual election of officers and 
there is sure to be a large attendance of the membership 
as unusual preparations are in progress for a big affair 
at that time. When the members undértake anything 
they go the limit and the club here is noted as one of the 
live wires of this city. 





EXCHANGE PRESIDENT REQUESTS CO6PERA- 
TION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21—A. J. Gorg, newly elected 
president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, was 
the guest of honor at the regular semimonthly meeting and 
luncheon of Division F—yellow pine wholesalers—of the 
exchange at the American Annex Hotel, last Friday noon, 
C. K. McClure, treasurer of the South Arkansas Lumber 
Co., chairman of the division, ptesided and introduced 
Mr. Gorg. 

In a forceful talk Mr. Gorg outlined the plans of his 
administration for the coming year. He asked for the 
hearty cooperation of the wholesalers’ division, as well as 
all other divisions of the exchange. ‘‘Only in this way,’’ 
said Mr. Gorg, ‘‘can the wood industry of this great city 
gain the recognition to which it is so justly entitled.’”’ 
Many members of the division had not met Mr. Gorg 
before. He received a hearty welcome, was thanked for 
his remarks and asked to come again. 

There was a splendid attendance, and the wholesalers 
were in session more than two hours. After the address 
by Mr. Gorg the wholesalers discussed informally the 
reconsignment case, in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission recently rendered a decision, and also embar- 
goes issued during the last ten days by the director gen. 
eral of railroads. Adjournment was had until Feb. 5. 





NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS VIEW TRADE DISPLAYS 


During the annual convention of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held in Minneapolis last week, there 
were many interesting and attractive exhibits for inspec- 
tion at the West Hotel, 

Among those deserving of special notice was the exhibit 
of the Barrett Co., in charge of the following representa- 
tives: K. C. Barth, W. D. Beehler, Charles Sheeran, James 
B, Smith, R. E. Gilkerson, Charles Cooper, A. B. Dudgeon, 
J. J. Lahiff and Henry De Jong. The retailers were par- 
ticularly interested in what is known as the ‘‘carbosota’’ 
treatment for the preservation of wood. This process was 
ably explained by K. C. Barth, who has made a life study 
of wood preservation. 

The Beaver Board Co. had an interesting exhibit, con- 
sisting of a miniature room, finished in Beaver board 
and many photographs showing various methods of using 
Beaver board to obtain desired artistic effects. 

The exhibit of Curtis, Yale, Howard Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, was in charge of A. O. Marboe and other northwest- 
ern representatives, who explained Curtis quality and 
service. Mr. Marboe stated that the Curtis advertising, 
backed up by service and quality, has enabled the company 
materially to increase its business and secure prices 
better than the prevailing market price. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was that of the 
Crookston Lumber Co., where Mark R. Moulton, general 
sales manager, and his salesmen explained the merits of 
Shevlin pine to the visiting retailers. Several pertinent 
slogans, prepared by J. B. Millard, in charge of the 
Crookston Lumber Co. advertising, attracted particular 
attention. They consisted of the following: 

Do Your Bit; Help Us Help the Railroads Help You. 

Write Your Orders for Full Carloads. 

Help Your Government ; Unload and Release Cars Promptly. 

Shevlin Pine Is Right. 

Shevlin Service Is Uniformly Good. 

A Day Saved on Every Car Means More Cars to Haul More 
Lumber. 

Several fine birdseye views of the various Shevlin 
plants helped to add to the attractiveness of this exhibit. 
Considerable enjoyment was had at the expense of some 
of the retailers visiting this exhibit. A number of pine 
boards of different grades stand against the wall. Every 
retailer knows that the Crookston Lumber Co. manufac- 
tures both northern and western pine, but few of them 
could tell whether the boards on display were from the 
western or northern mills. Every piece was western pine, 
but all so closely resembled northern stock it was hard to 
tell the difference. 

The Mason, Donaldson Lumber Co.’s exhibit, consisting 
of panels of ‘‘ Flint Brand’’ maple flooring, was in charge 
of Frank ©. Sautell, of Rhinelander, and attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association exhibit was in charge of W. H. McDonald, 
Chief Inspector. This was one of the most complete and 
elaborate exhibits at the convention and was crowded 
most of the time, the exhibit consisting of practically 
everything in the way of wood grown in the North suit- 
able for interior trim and general building, including 
hemlock, tamarack, birch, maple, ash, elm, basswood, also 
fine finished panels and doors in most of the hardwoods. 
One thing that attracted considerable attention was maple 
flooring finished in six different shades. This explodes 
the old idea that maple flooring could not be finished 
in any way but natural. Some of the gray and brown 
finishes shown by Mr. McDonald were really beautiful. 

Another feature of this exhibit that interested the 
retailers was that of a sample ideal lumber office, with 
wall hangers showing different forms of construction 
and tables containing literature of interest to prospec- 
tive builders. The ‘‘Korn Keep’? silo, designed by the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association, was an in- 
teresting feature of this exhibit. This silo is constructed 
entirely of 4-inch hemlock strips and can be built by any 
ordinary carpenter. Those dealers who were under the 
impression that it was impossible any longer to secure 
white cedar shingles were disillusioned by the exhibition 
of three sections of roof, covered with the three grades 
of white cedar shingle manufactured by members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association. 

The I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, Escanaba, Mich., had 
an exhibit in charge of H. H. Shepeck, Twin City repre- 
sentative. R. E. (‘‘Dick’’) McLane, general manager of 


this company, was also in attendance, and together with 
Barney Goodman, of Little Lake, Mich., furnished the 
visitors to this exhibit with unlimited amount of high 
class entertainment. The exhibit of ‘‘Ideal Flooring’’ 
was ideal in every sense. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association exhibit 
consisted of samples of Idaho and western pine, Mon- 
tana larch and spruce, and was the scene of a continu- 
ously interested crowd of retail dealers. The merits of the 
various woods were ably explained by George Shields 
chief inspector of the Western Pine manufacturers. This 
exhibit will be shown at the Ohio convention at Columbus 
so will the exhibit of the Northern Hemlock & Hard. 
wood association. 

_The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn., showed 
pictures of the various mills of the organization, in direct 
charge of C, K, Isenberger, in charge of the Minneapolis 
office. Mr, Isenberger was assisted by Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co.’s representatives from Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Iowa. The samples of the various 
woods manufactured by the Weyerhaeuser interests cer- 
tainly made an imposing display and were inspected with 
a great deal of interest by various retailers. 

The Standard Paint Co., manufacturer of Ruberoid 
roofing and various other felt and asphalt products and 
insulating papers, had a very interesting exhibit in charge 
of G. C, French, northwestern representative, assisted 
by B. H. Carter and W. L. Bryson, Iowa representatives, 
and C, W. Floyd and E. C. Dale, Minnesota and South 
Dakota representatives. 

Other exhibits attracting considerable attention were 
those of Brooks Bros., consisting of silo and various lum- 
ber products; Carr-Cullen Co., with its line of ‘‘Bilt- 
Well’? millwork; R. Connor Co., with samples of its 
‘‘Laona’’ Rock maple flooring; Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., with a line of attractive fir doors; Radford & Wright 
Co., Duluth, Minn., millwork and interior finish. 

Other exhibits were made by the American Steel & 
Wire Co.; Badger Corrugating Co.; Chicago Steel Post 
Co.; Ford Manufacturing Co.; Franklin Barn Equipment 
Co.; Heppes-Nelson Co.; Iowa Gate Co.; Kenyon Venti- 
lator Co.; Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; King Ventilator 
Co.; Nott Manufacturing Co.; Patent Vulcanite Roofing 
Co.; Rowe Manufacturing Co.; Shauger & Johnson; 
Standard Manufacturing Co.; Stoe Metal Manufacturing 
Co.; KH. C. Tecktonious. 





TODAY, THE DAY OF OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued From Front Page) 


band mill and resaw at Antigo. In 1918 it will ship 
45,000,000 feet of lumber, 35 percent of it hemlock, the 
rest birch, maple, elm and ash. The name of Fish has 
come to mean good lumber to the yard and factory trade 
of Wisconsin, Chicago and Michigan and a constantly 
widening territory. 

Mr. Fish’s family consists of his wife, his son Glenn 
H. Fish, employed at the Birnamwood plant, and two 
charming daughters, Blanche and Grace, students at the 
Milwaukee Downer College Seminary, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Fish is a member of the Wisconsin Consistory, Scottish 
Rite Masons. No one knows of his private charities except 
that they are many. He has never held public office, and re- 
cently, when mentioned by enthusiastic friends for United 
States senator, declined to be a candidate. He finds his 
chief joy in his family, his business and his timber— 
and Elcho. It is a model town with a happy and con- 
tented population, beautiful homes, a good hotel, drug 
store, commissary, electric lights, a boulevard lighting 
system, an excellent school, and other conveniences of 
good living. He has one dream yet—to put 400 fami- 
lies on 400 40-acre lots, and to give them such a long 
time to pay for it that each man may attain a home of 
his own. 

His love of the woods is genuine. In 1917 he pene- 
trated northern Alberta and walked 200 miles alone thru 
the woods under the shadow of the Arctic, That was his 
idea of a vacation. 

Such is the story of Charles W. Fish, sailor, gold hunter, 
structural iron worker, lumberman, captain of industry, 
man. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 18.—Ed Lang, John McClure, 
John Pritchard, R. L. Jurden, M. B. Cooper, B. F. Dul- 
weber, Harry Weiss, and various other persons too humor- 
ous to mention, announce the marriage at Memphis, 
Tenn., Friday and Saturday, Jan. 17 and 18, of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association and the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. We were about 
to say that mother and chiid are doing well, but that 
might seem premature. However, it is safe to say that 
the marriage will be a great success. The new associa- 
tion will be known as the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. There may have been some 
thought of calling it the Federal Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, but if such was the case, no one sprung 
the idea on the floor. 

The country now has three—count ’em—three hard- 
wood associations, but, so far as known, there will be 
no grabbing of players or building of parks. The new 
association, in fact, already has gone on record as not 
intending to adopt any conflicting schedule. It will 
endeavor, however, to bring about uniform rules of hard- 
wood inspection. It may have been the intention orig- 
inally to settle the European war, but the hardwood men 
are not pikers, and it was decided to tackle a bigger job. 
So we are to have one set of rules soon for hardwood 
grading, but without reparation or indemnities. Karl 
Palmer, late of Paducah, Ky., but now of Memphis, 
Tenn. (Memphis papers please copy), expressed the idea 
that two sets of rules already had cost the hardwood lum- 
bermen of America some millions of hardly earned 
wealth. It made everybody wonder whereinell the hard- 
wood lumbermen would find the money to lose if there 
were three sets. There are almost as many ways now of 
inspecting hardwood as there are of playing rhum, most 
of the argument being regarding how to discard. 

As a matter of fact, the principal business of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is not 
going to be to compose rules and differences but to make 
people so anxious to buy oak, gum, ash, cottonwood ete., 
that they will never notice the rules at all. Mr. Jurden 
was made the George Washington of the new federation, 
and he will be surrounded by a cabinet—sort of a hard- 
wood cabinet, as it were—of men representing the vari- 
ous hardwoods. At the hour of going to train it had 
not been announced who would be secretary of slippery 
elm or how the other cabinet positions would be divided 
up. However, every hardwood will be represented by a 
leader. 

The real intention of the whole thing is to cut down 
the overhead of the two associations. The man who 
makes two blades of grass to grow where only one grew 
before is a public benefactor but, when it is a matter 
of associations hoofing the same trail, the rule works 
the other way. The new association will go on boost- 
ing oak and gum, as hitherto herebefore, and some other 
woods as well, but now it will be done under the direction 
of the secretary of gum or secretary of oak, that is, the 
chairman of the department designed to do this very 
thing, backed up by a suitable committee assisted by a 
proper assessment. If you make hardwood lumber you 
will pay 5 cents a thousand or less for doing it, but the 
maximum penalty will not be more than $2,000 and life 
imprisonment. If an oak department or a gum depart- 
ment or an ash department is started, then you will pay 
10 cents or less a thousand more, as the jury, otherwise 
the board of directors, may determine. The board was 
instructed to provide a special penalty for manufacturers 
of sawn or sliced veneers, 

The new association will furnish stock and sales re- 
ports, advertise, arrange conventions, study cost account- 
ing, and bring about uniform inspection in its spare time. 
All the members of the board of directors, having under- 
taken the above, have agreed to sell their cars, close up 
their summer homes, leave their happy firesides, and 
make any other sacrifice necessary. 

There were so many features of the conventions in 
Memphis this week that it is difficult to pick out the head- 
liner. Some people thought that it was Karl Palmer’s 
patriotic speech. They thought that, had Earl not en- 
tered the conflict, the Allies might have weakened. But, 
when Mr. Palmer brought up his reserve artillery from 
inside his outside coat pocket, we felt that we had really 
entered the conflict. As Mr. Palmer so well said, ‘‘ Had 
we not entered the conflict, it might have been entirely 
different had we not entered the conflict.’’ So, taking 
it by and large, and up and down, across the bias and 
along the seam, it is just as well that the United States 
and Earl Palmer entered the conflict. 

Some people were inclined to favor Earl’s speech and 
others the fried chicken served at the noonday luncheon. 
The associations had a fine idea in their program: The 
convention opened each day with a luncheon, paid for by 
the association, and at the hour of going to press with it 
the attendance was 100 percent. A man isn’t going to 
miss anything like that, especially when the future of 
the lumber business is as uncertain as it is just now. 

Another feature to which we have been suggested to 
refer was the pessimistic speech of one of the convention 
Speechers. He spread a layer of gloom over the conven- 
tion that was as thick as the vapor at a smoker of the 
Hodearriers’ Amalgamated Fraternal and Benefit Asso- 
Cation. It was a mournful spectacle. The tears rolled 
down W. H. Russe’s cheeks, and the bosom of C. L. Har- 
Tlson shook with sobs. One thing about a pessimist is 
that he is generally right; and that is what makes the 
Occasion so deucedly uncomfortable. As the speaker 
Concluded, the Faust brothers were observed rushing 
out to wire Jackson, Miss., to let the mill and lumber go 

ut to try to save the women and children. 

John Pritchard, however, brought a more optimistic 
*pinion the next day. He thought, for example, that the 


box business would test our capacity hereafter instead 
of our veracity. There is also to be a tremendous demand 
for handles, and he advised the ash owners to prepare 
to handle it. Airplane builders want walnut, and also 
yellow poplar to substitute for spruce. The wagon 
makers want thick oak, the thicker and oaker the better. 
So John relighted the light and all was joy and glad- 
ness. 

John is now a temporary resident of Washington, all 
residence in Washington being more or less temporary, but 
sometimes not temporary enough. John reported that 
rents had advanced 50 to 500 percent in Washington. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
shortly issue a chart that will show that, whereas a meal 
in Washington four years ago would purchase only 1,357 
feet of No. 2, a week’s board will now buy 657,984 feet 
of No. 1, a sawmill, yards, tracks, woods and sprinkling 
apparatus. 

Hiverybody is being investigated in Washington, but 
the landlords. Nobody has the nerve to investigate them 
for tear they will raise the rent. 

John Pritchard, as you know, is now manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau at Washington. 
He declined to say whether the bureau was made out 
of cottonwood or satin walnut. He did say a whole 
lot of pertinent things. The South is mighty proud of 
John. So are we. We knew him when he lived in 
Indianapolis, and followed his career when he moved 
to Memphis. And we have pretty nearly got out of 
breath following his career, for he has risen so rapidly 
that some southerners think that instead of coming out 
of the north he came out of the yeast. 

Would that there were space—there is, but our type- 
writer is getting tired—to pay proper tribute to the 
dignity of the presiding officers, Messrs. Lang, Weiss, 
Dulweber and MeSweyn. They handled parliamentary 
debates with skill and when somebody got gay and moved 
the previous question or to amend the amendment to the 
amendment they never skidded an inch but brought the 
question up the curb without a spill or a puncture. Mr. 
McSweyn had a hard job presiding at the banquet, because 
it required a considerable musical education to announce 
all the numbers—everything from grand uproar to hula 
hula, There was a great deal of soothing of the savage 
breast during the evening. The banquet was largely 
attended and four orators were utterly unable to disperse 
it. Our old friend Mooney sat at our left. He is one of 
the few editors in the United States who can talk, where- 
as there are large numbers who do, 

There are other persons who were present that this 
department may have inadvertently failed to slander, but 
for such omission we crave their gracious pardon. Gov- 
ernor Brough of Arkansas probably deserves something 
from us; but we have been deserving things from gov- 
ernors so long and not getting them that we are not 
going to weep about it. Secretary Kendall was uniformly 
obliging, and we wish to insert a card of thanks, for the 
information and the beautiful floral tributes. Following 
our rule of mentioning those who take us to lunch in 
these days of the high cost of living, we desire to men- 
tion John Crosby. Mr. Crosby didn’t exactly, but he 
almost did. The newspaper men wish to thank Mr. Russe 
for starting something. The advertising committee for 
the gum bunch deserves thanks for its picturesque re- 
port. Why build tabernacles for Billy Sunday when you 
can get that kind of stuff in a convention for nothing? 
As for M. B. Cooper as a committee spokesman, we 
would we knew the words to sound his praise. Dear old 
John M. Woods, 79 in years, 97 in wisdom, but not over 
7 or 9 in spirit, was there, and everybody was glad to 
hear and see him. 

But, summing up the opinion of those present, it was 
the consensus that Karl Palmer was the prize orator of 
the convention and banquet—or would have been had 
we not entered the conflict. 


THRU 
They’re doing some atrocities 
In other lands across the seas; 
But those are not the whole of these. 


Atrocities? Proofreaders, too, 
Commit one when the good word ‘‘through’’ 
They maim like this: ‘‘t-h-r-u’’. 


SPEAKING OF INSECTS 


We are indebted to our loving friends for the sugges- 
tion of some more ‘‘insects’’? that ought to be exter- 
minated: 

The girl who insists on looking in a 2x4 mirror in a 


crowded car to see if there is a young man behind her who is 
interested in her. H. J. O. 


The guy on the elevated platform who is always yelling, 
“Move up; there is plenty of room in the center of the car,” 
Hu." PR 

The gink who writes the editorials in a certain big city 
daily telling how to win the war. F. P. R. 

The telephone girl who says she'll “ring ’em again” when 
she has not rung ’em at all. W. H. A. 


The animated prune who doesn’t know we are at war and 
puts four lumps in his coffee. R. P. F. 


The “busy” man who thinks he is the only man in the 
world who is busy. J. B. W. 


The salesman who is always telling of the business he is 
“going” to get. F. BE. W. 


The fellow who can’t wait to get out of the car, but has 
to bulge thru. bk 3; 


The poet who tries out his poetry on me. D. F. 
The man who manicures in public. D. M. 


Perhaps some of you have some other insect you 
would like exterminated. If so, write or wire. 





The man wrth a plan is half thru already. 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


JACEY [iMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Let Us 


Examine Your 


Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Play Safe! ! 


JO years 
experience 











ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J. CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED ~—D. W. McNAUGHER | 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 


PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


























EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Ys Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
OMT TT 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 







Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg,., CHICAGO 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| PITTSBURGH 
; oe a 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 

4) §=YELLOW PINE $8345 |& 

NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES — 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna, 


es & & 


Yellow Pine 


Railroed and 
Car Materiel 











Chicago, Ill. 

















Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


aay. ee. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A Konnarock, Va. 























North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Make more Money 
Pull big stumps 
by hand 


Clear your stump land cheaply—no 
digging, no expense for teams and pow- 
der. One man with a K can rip out 
any stump that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 






















ae by toverene same principle as a jack. 

ound pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 

on af e stump. Made of the finest steel— 

uaranteed against breakage. Endorsed by 
. 8S. Government experts. 








HAND POWER 


tum 
Puller 


Write today for special offer 
and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 


Walter J. Fitzpatrick 


Box 507 
182 Fifth Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 





Showing 
easy lever 
operation, 





HOW ONE FIRM BEATS THE HORSE DELIVERY GAME 





Suggestions on How to Handle Millwork Deliveries — One Manufacturer of Trucks 


“Wraps” 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL MOTOR DELIVERY SYSTEM 


A fly in the ointment to the average retail lumber dealer 
is the delivery problem. 


We are continually endeavoring to improve our service 
without increasing the expense, and enclose herewith photo- 
graph of our autocar and trailer ready to start out with 
30,000 shingles and 5,000 feet of lumber. 

Both truck and trailer are equipped with rollers, which 
makes short work of unloading rough lumber. Millwork, lath 
and shingles, of course, are unloaded by hand. 

With an extra trailer, which we load while the truck is 
making a trip, we only have to hold it a short time for load- 
ing. 

We are experimenting with a movable loading platform, 
slightly higher than the truck, equipped with rollers, on 
which we collect our load and roll it onto the truck when it 
comes in, thus doing away with all delay in loading. 

We also have teams for yard work and making deliveries 
where it is not advisable to send the truck. 

With this arrangement we are able to move a lot of mate- 
rial at a minimum expense, 

Any suggestions for improving this equipment will be much 
appreciated. 

{The above information was received from the Harris, Me- 
Henry & Baker Co., a wholesale 


Export Orders in Lumber 


2% feet wide so that two will fit side by side when loaded 
onto the truck. These trucks may be locked in place on the 
bed of the motor truck by means of chains or planks. A 
temporary unloading platform may be constructed at the 
job, or two 3x12’s may be carried along and used in the un- 
loading. An apparatus similar to a windlass may be fixed 
to the truck at the rear of the driver’s seat and used in let- 
ting the warehouse trucks down the inclined unloading plat- 
form, or down the 8x12’s. Very frequently the millwork 
can be run directly into the house, where it is secure from 
damage by rain or snow. The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has employed this system for 
some time, and reports that it is very satisfactory. Eprror, } 


ONE WAY THE MOTOR INDUSTRY USES LUMBER 

The prosperity of the United States immediately following 
the close of the war will depend very largely upon the yol- 
ume of export business that is done. Many manufacturers 
have so greatly expanded their manufacturing facilities jn 
order to take care of war orders that it is vital that they 
secure a good share of the orders for materials and machin- 





and retail lumber and mill 
work firm of Elmira, N. Y. 
The letter is printed here not 
to suggest improvements in 
the delivery system but to 
point out how cleverly and 
thoroly this firm has solved the 
problem, The accompanying 
illustration was made from the 
photograph sent by the Harris, 
McHenry & Baker Co., and 
shows very clearly the size of 
load the equipment will trans- 
port. The system appears to 
be so well balanced and so well 
adapted to the type of business 
transacted that improvements 
are difficult to suggest. Boards 
laid on top of the rollers when 
shingles or lath are to be 
loaded would facilitate in the 
unloading of this stock, as the 
entire load could be rolled off 
just as loads of lumber are 
rolled off. However, the 
boards would have to be left 
there and called for later, un- 
less, of course, it could be ar 











ranged that the boards on the 
bottom composed part of the 
order, something that could be 
done very easily if an entire house bill were being delivered. 

The illustration suggests that there are curtains for rainy 
weather, However, it is probable that the driver would find 
it much pleasanter, and would be able to do much better work 
if it were possible completely to enclose the cab in cold and 
stormy weather. This could be done at small cost, espe 
cially as the firm makes a great deal of millwork, A door on 
one side, with plenty of glass in it, a large glass window on 
the other side, and a glass in front would enable the driver 
to see in all directions and, at the same time, be entirely 
comfortable in the inside even in very cold weather. 

The movable loading platform with which the company 
mentions experiments are being conducted is being used else- 
where with much success. All that is necessary to provide 
such an equipment is to take an old lumber yard wagon and 
put two or three rolls in the bed and assemble the load on 
this. The load then may be rolled directly onto the truck 
or onto a stand from which in turn it may be rolled on the 
truck. Of course, if a stand is used, it also will have to be 
supplied with rolls. 

It is a difficult matter to so handle millwork that it will 
not have to be loaded and unloaded by hand. Towever, sev- 
eral lumber companies have done away with a good deal 
of this handling by the employment of small warehouse 
trucks. ‘These trucks are loaded in the shed with the mill 
work and then pushed up onto a loading platform, the 
height of which is approximately equal to the height of the 
bed of a truck. The warehouse trucks have small iron 
wheels, 6 or S&S inches in diameter, and may have either two 
or four wheels to the truck. They are rather narrow, the 
width being determined by the width of the bed of the truck 
to do the delivering. Say the bed of the motor truck is 5 
feet wide. Then the warehouse trucks should be about 





A KNOCKED DOWN GMC TRUCK BEING PUT IN WOODEN BOX FOR SHIPMENT 
OVERSEAS 


THE MODERN WAY TO DELIVER 30,000 SHINGLES AND 5,000 FEET OF LUMBER 


ery that will be used in rebuilding Europe. All such mate- 
rials must be carefully packed in containers that are sturdy 
and lasting. One of the complaints heard most frequently 
regarding goods exported from the United States is that the 
containers are not substantial enough. The only way to make 
them sufficiently substantial is to use wood, and plenty of 
wood. The success which attends the use of wooden boxes 
of this character may well be illustrated by the case of the 
General Motors Truck Co., of Pontiae, Mich. The export 
business of this company has been steadily increasing and 
bids fair to go on increasing as foreign firms become better 
acquainted with the qualities of GMC trucks. The trucks are 
not shipped in an assembled shape. The first process in 
preparing a GMC truck for export is to provide a stout wooden 
box. ‘To the export packing department the various sections 
of a knock-down truck, which has been dismantled after it 
has been completely built and tested, is brought and each 
piece is stowed carefully away in the wooden box. The 
accompanying illustration shows very clearly how. this. is 
done, and also the sturdy character of the box. The com- 
partment suspended in the air in the illustration is to be 
lowered into place on the chassis directly behind the engine 
and the whole to be enclosed in one box. The truck and 
packing box weigh approximately five tons and these boxes 
are all handled by powerful cranes. 

Regarding the packing of the truck parts in a substantial 
wooden box, James [. Baird, advertising manager of the 
General Motors Truck Co., has the following to say : 

Boxing GMC trucks for export is one form of insurance. 
The trucks arrive O. K. and the handling some of them get 
speaks volumes for the packing. The boxes have to be car 
ried aboard the steamer, loaded in the hold, and then they 
must be unloaded in the same way, except when freight has 
to be sent ashore in lighters. 

The amount of lumber used 
in making one of these boxes 
is not small, for it takes 948 
feet, board measure, to make a 
crate. Regarding the quality 
Mr. Baird says: “It is a 
good quality of No, 2 lumber 
and a grade that is sold in a 
great many yards as No. 1.” 
Wooden blocks are used to 
wedge the separate parts of the 
machine, and the bracing of 
the top and bottom is so ar- 
ranged that protruding parts 
fit into the holes that are left. 
This is an excellent illustra 
tion of the sturdy wooden box 
and its place in export trade. 
All machinery may go abroad 
this way. Such a box does not 
take up nearly so much space 
as an assembled truck—-and 
space on vessels counts: these 
days. 


WHILE not a great deal of 
fuss is made about the use of 
motor trucks in logging opera- 
tions the number is. steadily 
increasing. In fact, there are 
motor truck roads in some sec 
tions, built in the woods just 
as logging lines are mad A 
rough road is swamped out and 
heavy planks are laid down. 
On these planks the trucks run 
back and forth and carry very 
heavy loads without the slight- 
est difficulty. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK — 








The severe weather and freight embargoes have made fur- 
ther contributions to the current dullness of the trade, so 
that business in the sales end has been about as near a 
standstill as it ever gets. The five-day shutdown of all 
manufacturing plants east of the Mississippi River, with cer- 
tain exemptions on account of war contracts, ordered by the 
Federal fuel administration, put the clamps on that end of 
the business also. Therefore, viewing the situation as a 
whole, ‘nothing doing” pretty nearly describes it. Local 
manufacturers and jobbers are sitting tight, making repairs 
where needed, catching up on odds and ends, and waiting for 
things to “thaw out’ both in a literal and a business sense. 
Because of it being the dull season of the year, and excep- 
tionally dull at that, the five-day shutdown entailed no 
hardship, so far as any loss of business is concerned, and the 
one-day shutdown ordered for the ensuing nine Mondays will 
also be faced with comparative equanimity on the part of the 
manufacturers. 

An important recent development in the sash situation is 
the expected curtailment of window glass production during 
1918 by at least one-half. Fuel Administrator Garfield put 
the proposition of cutting down their output up to the lead- 
ing glass manufacturers of the country at their meeting re- 
cently held in Pittsburgh. For a long time there has been a 
growing conviction on the part of the manufacturers that 
their industry was likely to be classed as unessential and 
their fuel supply shut off. It appears that the proposal to 
cut down production 50 percent is in the nature of a com- 
promise, In any event, the inevitable result will be a sharp 
advance in prices of glazed sash and doors. In fact, local 
sash manufacturers say that the glass manufacturers have 
already withdrawn all lists, and decline to quote prices at 
present. Manufacturers as well as retailers of glazed sash 
who have been guided by the forecasts of impending price 
advances made in this department during the lust few weeks 
and placed orders at prices then prevailing are in fortunate 
position compared with those whose needs for the coming 
year must be supplied at the sharply advanced scale of prices 
which doubtless will be announced in the very near future. 

An encouraging feature of the local situation is that coun- 
try dealers are sending in their specifications for stock orders 
much more promptly than usual. This indicates that they 


are “hungry” for the goods, which in turn shows not only 
that stocks in the country are low but that the country 
dealers are expecting a good trade the coming year. As 
they are on the ground and in position to judge of the out- 
look for country and small town building this is a decidedly 
encouraging indication. 

That this local development, which applies generally to 
Chicago territory, particularly Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, is significant of conditions thru a much wider 
territory is evidenced by the marked interest shown in the 
sash ‘and door situation by many of the country yard dealers 
who attended the annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis last week. Manu- 
facturers of the Twin Cities are expecting a fully normal 
country trade this spring and are urging their customers to 
buy early, on account of the transportation situation. This 
advice of course applies equally to other sections of the 
country. 

From other parts of the country come reports of varied 
character. Kansas City jobbers are getting a few small 
orders from the South, but building operations in other sec- 
tions are completely tied up by the severe weather. The St. 
Louis sash, door and planing mills continue to look to war 
contracts to keep their plants busy. They are now working 
on several large orders for boxes and other war goods, and 
hope for more. Buffalo (N. Y.) door manufacturers experi- 
enced no inconvenience from the five-day shutdown, trade 
being very light. The outloook for spring business is regarded 
as favorable. 

Baltimore (Md.) dealers are using auto trucks to excellent 
advantage in the present freight tie-up, being thus enabled 
to make deliveries thru a fairly wide section of country at 
a time when the railroads are unable to handle the business. 
Prices are on a profitable basis, and the outlook for a good 
trade the coming spring is reported to be excellent. The 
erection of hundreds of houses for laborers employed on war 
contracts is already assured, and the opening of spring should 
usher in one of the busiest building periods ever experienced 
here, 

Sash and door trade at Tacoma is quiet, but prices hold 
firm. Output of doors in that district is reduced as some of 
the factories are working on airplane stock. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 111 


The plan designed this week is for a house estimated to cost about \ 
$4,500 complete with plumbing and lighting fixtures, but not heating NS 
The somewhat striking exterior features of the building are ‘ 


equipment. 
clearly indicated by the perspective sketch. 
ment is also shown by the floor plans. 


windows may also be designated as a glazed sleeping porch. 

The chief features of the first floor are the large living room, entirely 
across the front of the house, and the dining room with its window shelf 
A low buffet of somewhat original design is inset 
below the window sill, having three leaded glass doors and three drawers 
In the living room the fireplace is flanked by bookcases. 

The basement is excavated under the main plan of the house but not 
under the projection represented by the pantry and back porch. 


and beamed ceiling. 


above the doors. 


two entrances, one from the kitchen underneath the main staircase and = 
an outside entrance which will be seen upon the first floor plan. There is be — a uta ] aa 
ample laundry space in the basement and a clothes chute is provided which, [- Y] 4 Dea Ob 
however, should be metal lined thruout and provided with self-closing — § om 

doors, as an open chute of this sort is a dangerous avenue of communica- : } 


tion for fire. 


While this plan follows mainly the square form of house, which is 
recognized as the most economical to construct because having greater 
interior space in proportion to its exterior wall area, the method of treat- 
ment of the exterior gives the house unusual dignity and distinction. 


The general interior arrange- 1) Gla! ="\ 
The house really has four full NS S| 
bedrooms upstairs, altho one of them being very liberally supplied with = x 
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HOUSE PLAN NO, 111, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. BY 
Mr, CHARLES EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 


The broad, flat effect which is carried out in the cornices and in tabla- 
tures is a distinctly ornamental note, and yet is, as all true ornaments ZB. of 
Should be, an integral and useful portion of the design and of obvious ce. 
advantage in the protection of the building against the elements, whether $ 
It is a reminder that in the designing of the wooden buildings 
for cantonments where all ornamentation was sacrificed to utility, it was 
proposed entirely to leave the eaves off the buildings to prevent the 
accumulation of ice on the projecting eaves, but on soberer second thought, 
this plan was condemned and heavily overhanging roofs were especially 
recommended as a useful feature, particularly in the hot southern climate. 
he front porch of this house is also another attractive feature. It is 
spacious and of substantial construction, being thus in complete harmony 


sun or rain. 


with the solid lines of the main structure. 


A complete set of working blue prints for this house will be supplied for 
$2, including bill of materials and standard specification form. 
types of the cuts here shown will also be furnished for $3, of standard 


hewspaper column width. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





Dealers Everywhere 
Praise the Quality 


of our flooring. It's the kind that builders can't 
forget and never tire praising its merits to their 
friends. If you're interested in selling a tried and 
tested flooring, put in a stock of 


Acorn Brand 
“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


Every modem 
facility for 
manufacturing 
high-grade 
flooring will be 
found in our 
plant. 











Flooring at Nashville, Tenn. 

Warehouse orders shipped same day received, and 
our package car service means prompt delivery. All 
%” oak flooring carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
FREE OF CHARGE, preventing damage in transit 
and at the job. 

Quality and milling guaranteed on the basia of 
money back if not satisfactory for yrade and mill- 
ing. Hundreds of satisfied agents and dealers are 
now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of our hardwood floor- 


ing. 
‘*We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


1534-44 SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN AVE., 














LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Marine Insurance 


NEW YORK, Produce Exchange, 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard, We handle all classes of cargo and have 
pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 





Forwarding Agents 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 





Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 














f JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. A. pay | 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| 1319 aeMaiezt7“* NEW ORLEANS J 

















If Woodsmanship Counts 


hire us to do your timber estimating 
and surveying. 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Old Town, Maine, 








Estab, ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 1905 


352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 
H H Confidential Estimates 
Logging Engineers Sontserts! Estimates 


Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 









IN FOREST LAND fata ranicpedn itis isis 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. - Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 43{ So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Coes 
Chicago, J 


Gentlemen:~ 


We are using your Ref Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





fhie gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
oy and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 
Harris, UcHenry & Baker Co» 


Dict. 


REN/O 
f Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_., Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








Broaden Your 
Acquaintance 


among the farmers 
of your community 
for today it’s ac- 
quaintance that pays 
big dividends to re- 
tail lumber dealers. 


With a 


Monarch “'s3' Feed Mill 


in your yard you cen grind oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, etc., for 
your farmer neighk«s and while you're grinding you can talk 
over future building 1eeds. There's a good profit in the grind- 
ing and then occasionally you'll sell a mill outright. 







Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


P. O. Box 461, 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy, PA. 


(1 











INOEECT 


‘Between You and the Weather’’ 
(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 











The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn, 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity3500 Axes & Tools 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from page 39) 

evolve a structure of lumber rates which will remove 
discrimination between communities and commodities.’’ 

Mr. Owen advanced certain suggestions, as he said, in 
the hope of contributing some little help to the commis- 
sion in working out a solution of the problem presented. 
He did not take a position in flat opposition to the Esch 
plan. 


THINK OPINION IN RE-CLASSIFICATION CASE 
WILL BE DELAYED 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’] 

WASHINGTON, Jan, 23.—In the opinion of lumbermen 
here, the tentative plan proposed by Examiner Fred H. 
Esch in the big lumber reclassification case is destined to 
slumber, at least temporarily. While their ‘‘dope’’? may 
be wrong, they do not expect the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to hand down an opinion in the case for 
some time to come. ‘There probably will be further in- 
vestigation of the Exch plan at a later date. 

Meanwhile Agent KE. B. Boyd has filed a tariff increas- 





ing the minimum weight on lumber to 40,000 pounds” 


and stating that it is based on the action of the commis- 
sion in No. 8131. 

On instructions of Capt. H. A. Selfridge, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, C. H. Farrell, local counsel 
for the National, had a conference with members of the 
transportation committee in this city, where a decision 
was reached to file a formal complaint against this tariff. 

Those in attendance besides Mr, Farrell were A. G. T. 
Moore, assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, J. V. Norman, representing the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, and A. Larson, of San Francisco. Mr. 
Farrell was instructed to oppose Agent Boyd’s tariff on 
two grounds; first, because the commission has announced 
no decision and made no order in No. 8131, and second, 
because the Esch plan proposes a sliding seale of rates 
based on carloading. 

The Esch plan contemplates the adoption of the then 
existing minimum as the base. Consequently, if the prop- 
osition of Agent Boyd should be established and the mini- 
mum allowed to run too high it would automatically raise 
the base minimum and affect the base rate. It necessarily 
would affect the Esch plan, which is still pending and un- 
decided. 

A third ground of objection is that unless the minimum 
bears some relation to the capacity of the car in some 
instances at least, it would impose upon shippers impos- 
sible conditions. For example, where long stuff was 
being shipped and a 36-foot car was furnished, it would 
not be possible to load to the minimum weight of 40,000 
pounds. While not opposed to a requirement that lumber 
be loaded to the maximum, the plan of Agent Boyd is 
declared to be based on wholly untenable grounds. 

Mr. Farrell also was instructed formally to oppose the 
proposition of Agent W. R. Poe, to reduce the dunnage 
allowance on lumber shipped on open ears from 500 to 
200 pounds, Taken in connection with the ‘‘ bulkhead- 
ing’’ proposition, the proposal of Agent Poe and that of 
Agent Boyd would catch the lumber shippers coming and 
going. Mr. Moore, after a conference with J. J. Burch, 
chairman of the Master Carbuilders’ carloading rules 
committee, has wired Captain Selfridge in Chicago that 
a meeting between that committee and the transportation 
committee of the National association has been arranged 
for Monday, Jan. 28, in Pittsburgh, when the subject of 
ear stakes will be discussed. 

Last July the Illinois Central Railroad ealled a confer- 
ence of all southern and southwestern roads to discuss a 
new bulkheading plan. Under this plan lumber shippers 
would be put to the expense of $25 to $30 a car properly 
to secure lumber shipped on flat cars. Nothing more 
was heard of it until two months ago, when the Illinois 
Central embargoed all shipments of lumber that were not 
bulkheaded. After some discussion the Illinois Central 
receded, excepting timbers from the embargo. Finally 
the embargo was modified to cover only dressed lumber, 
which ordinarily is loaded in ¢losed ears. 

Only physical questions involved in the car stake ques- 
tion will be discussed at the Pittsburgh conference Mon- 
day. Representatives of the lumbermen feel that the 
Master Carbuilders can render real assistance by obviat- 
ing the necessity for unreasonable requirements. What- 
ever is decided upon, the lumbermen feel that the rail- 
roads should bear a considerable proportion if not all 
of the expense involved in new bulkheading requirements. 

Unfortunately, when a railroad slaps on an embargo 
the shippers affected must prove discrimination before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in order to obtain 
relief. While the machinery is being unlimbered to ob- 
tain such relief, sawmills are compelled to close down by 
the embargo and great havoe is wrought. Lumbermen 
feel that the Master Carbuilders can help so that when an 
embargo is announced it will cause as little hardship as 
possible pending action by the commission. 





COMMISSION DISMISSES COMPLAINT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today dismissed a complaint filed by the 
Libby Lumber Co. ys. the Great Northern Railway, at- 
tacking the relationship of rates on lumber in carloads 
from Libby, Mont., and from Columbia Falls and other 
Montana points, and Bonners Ferry, Ida., to points on 
defendant’s line in Montana as unduly prejudicial to 
Libby and unduly preferential to the other points. The 
commission finds that except as between Libby and Bon- 
ners Ferry the relationship complained of is not subject 
to its jurisdiction. The relationship between the two 
points last named is held not to be unduly prejudicial 

to Libby or unduly preferential to Bonners Ferry. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 
_ WasHineton, D. C., Jan. 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order granting authority to the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and other carriers party to 


its tariff, I. C. C. No. A-13,163, to established without obsery- 
ing the Iong-and-short-haul clause rates on yellow pine pil- 
ing the same as in effect on yellow pine’ lumber between 
points of origin in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
Louisiana to destinations in New York, Virginia, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 

The commission has assigned the Wooden Package Case 
for oral argument Feb. 6 in order to hear exceptions to the 
tentative report. 

The commission has made public a brief filed by the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago in its complaint against 
the Ann Arbor Railroad et al., attacking the present rate 
adjustment on lumber from Chicago to Central Freight As- 
sociation and Eastern Trunk Line territories. The Chicago 
dealers are seeking to have the commission establish a com- 
modity rate on lumber to the territory involved not in ex- 
cess of the class rate that was applicable prior to the grant- 
ing of the 15 percent increase recently. They contend with 
an array of facts and figures that their markets have been 
turned over to competitors located at the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi crossings, whose shipments move at commodity rates, 
which were not affected by the increase allowed on class 
rates east of Chicago. 3y way of illustration, it is stated 
that some shippers at the river crossings are now advertis- 
ing that the 15 percent advance in class rates makes it im- 
possible for Chicago shippers to meet their prices. 

A brief filed on behalf of the carriers contends that the 
present rates on lumber from Chicago to the territory in- 
volved are not unreasonable, 


MANY SEEK AUTHORITY TO INCREASE RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—Many applications continue 
to reach the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to name increased rates under the amended fifteenth section 
of the act to regulate commerce. Late fifteenth section 
applications include the following: 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Cancellation of present water com- 
petitive rates on certain articles named in the lumber lists, 
rendering applicable in lieu thereof the socalled “normal (non- 
competitive) lumber” rates on forest products from New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad stations to eastern 
and New England cities. 

K. B. Boyd, Agent—Elimination from item 325 of tariff 
I, C. C. No. A-830 of the rates on logwood from Gulf ports 
to defined territory. ) 

K. B. Boyd, Agent—-Restrictions in the rate on lumber 
clippings, edgings, trimmings, short boards sawed from slabs, 
and other waste lumber from Park Falls, Wis., to Clinton, 
Iowa, to application only via the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha and Chicago & North Western ; the Soo Line, 
Junction City, Wis., and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
or Waukesha, Wis., and the Chicago & North Western. 

Canadian Northern Railway System—Nonapplication in 
connection with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
of the lumber rates from Iron Mountain, Mich., to Canadian 
Northern Railway stations published in item 123 of tariff 
I. C. C., No. W-347; cancellation of the lumber rates from 
Sagola, Mich., to Canadian Northern Railway destinations, 
published in same item. 

KE. B. Boyd, Agent—Amendment of explanation of circle 21 
reference mark on page 71 of tariff I. C. C. No. A-763 
(W. T. L. Tariff 54-A), providing for application of 1-cent 
arbitrary over St. Louis interstate lumber rates. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.—Increase of 1 
cent per 100 pounds in the rates on sash and doors, c. L, 
from Cologne, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn., and the Missouri River (on traffic originating in North 
Pacific coast territory) to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway and connecting lines stations published in tariff 
I. C. C. No. B-8230 (G. F. D. No. 11500-B), to align with 
basis generally maintained in territory involved. 

Kansas City Southern Railway—lIncrease from 5 to 7% 
cents per 100 pounds on the c. 1. rates on yellow pine lumber 
and articles taking same rates from Shreveport, La., to 
Texarkana, Ark., and on lumber, except butternut, cherry, 
holly and walnut (which are rated 3 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than yellow pine), and imported woods, moving in the 
reverse direction, published on pages 5 and 6 of tariff I. C. C. 
No. 3553. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co.—Cancellation 
of c. l. rate of $3.25 per 1,000 feet on sawlogs from Pori, 
Mich., to Oconto, Wis., published in tariff I. C. C. No. B- 
3228, rate of 3.1 cents per 100 pounds, published in tariff 
I. C. C. No. B-3375 to apply in lieu thereof, 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co.— 
Increase from 11 to 12 cents per 100 pounds in the rates on 
lumber and other forest products from Minneapolis, Duluth 
and stations taking same rates to Manistique and Cherry 
Valley, Mich., published in tariff I. C, C. No. 3885. 

Western Maryland Railway Co.—Cancellation of the pro- 
vision for absorption of drayage charges on lumber ec. 1. at 
York, Pa., published in tariff I. C. C. No. 4105, and the pro- 
vision that the lumber ec. 1]. rates to York, Pa., named in 
tariff I. C. C. No: 5218 will include delivery to yards or 
warehouses on the Maryland & Pennsylvania and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tracks at York, Pa., also delivery to Maryland 
& Pennsylvania Railroad tracks at East York, Pa., for move- 
ment to points on that line. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co.—Change in the defini- 
tion of competitive and noncompetitive traffic, published in 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 3555 (Tariff No. 6843)—Item 15, resulting 
in the discontinuance of absorption of connecting lines’ switch- 
ing charges at Shreveport, La., on traffic destined to points 
on its line in Texas. 


ESTABLISHES WAR SERVICE EXCHANGE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 21—The War Department 
has within the last few days established a War Service 
Exchange which will operate under the committee on 
classification of personnel in the army. The functions of 
the War Service Exchange will be, (a) to answer i- 
quiries, written and verbal, of persons desiring to serve in 
the army; (b) to keep informed of the needs of the 
various branches of the service as to personnel and to 
direct suitable persons as to where and how to apply; 
(e) to codperate with the Department of Labor and other 
agencies in locating and supplying men needed for special 
purposes by various branches of the service. ; 

The exchange will be a center both for those seeking 
information as to opportunities for commissions, enlist- 
ment and civil and civilian service, and for those looking 
for suitable men to fill positions. Maj. E. N. Sanctuary, 
adjutant general’s department; Winslow Russell, agency 
manager Phoenix Mutual Insurance Co., and John J. 
Coss, editor of the National Service Handbook, have been 
appointed for the administration of the War Service Ex- 
change, which will be located in Room 520, State, War and 
Navy Building. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Jan. 21.—Business in practically every line of the lumber 
trade in St. Louis has been almost at a standstill within the 
last week. Embargoes by the railroads which have shut off 
practically all points east of the Mississippi River for all 
except Government orders; the ban on reconsignments; the 
shortage of cars and the generally bad weather have been 
contributing causes to this dullness. St. Louis yards have 
had some relief from the cold spell, but the demand is rather 
light at this time. 

Manufacturers and dealers in yellow pine have been greatly 
encouraged by the prospects of additional business growing 
out of the need of improvements and extensions at the vari- 
ous cantonments. One concern with headquarters in St. 
Louis has received orders within the last week for 1,000,000 
feet. Of this amount 700,000 feet was for delivery to Camp 
Funston, where the national army is in training, and 
300,000 feet was for delivery to Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, 
Okla. It would not be surprising to see other large orders 
follow. 

According to the report of the National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, business conditions here as a whole are satis- 
factory. Lumber and timber are among the manufacturing 
lines that are classed as “unusually favorable.” ° 

The general sales offices of the Malvern Lumber Co. have 
been moved from the Chemical Building to Malvern, Ark., 
where its mill is located. Adalbert Strauss, president of the 
company, departed some time ago for Malvern, being followed 
last Saturday by Douglas Griswold, who has been in charge 
of the sales department. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., will go from the Kansas City convention to the South 
for a tour of inspection of the Consolidated mills. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Jan. 21.—‘‘Make no quotations on Nos. 1 and 2.” Lumber 
salesmen who are visiting the furniture market are receiving 
these instructions from their headquarters. And that is the 
reason, declare the salesmen, why the manufacturers are 
exerting every effort to land walnut wherever they get an 
opportunity. Most of the manufacturers, say the salesmen, 
managed to secure a good supply of mahogany before the 
U-boats made it impossible to spare bottoms with which to 
bring mahogany to this country. But with walnut grown 
right in this country, conditions are different. It is Uncle 
Sam who is taking the walnut, and taking it in large quan- 
tities, and the lumber dealers are expecting ‘the’ will come 
along and take whatever they have left. 

The Flottorp Manufacturing Co., the latest addition to this 
city’s industries, building aircraft propellers, now has about 
fifty hands at work, and is completing plans for 300 addi- 
tional. The first shipment of the finished product will be 
made early this week, it is announced. At present the built- 
up pieces of wood from which the propellers are made are 
brought from the Chicago plant, but the company now has 
lumber in the dry kilns and as soon as it is ready all the 
work will be done here. The material is inch thick birch, 
built up five-ply and glued under heavy pressure. 

The annual meeting of the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Lumber 
Co. was held last week and the financial statement showed a 
very prosperous year. The company has built a modern mill 
of large capacity to replace the mill burned a year ago. 

One of the largest single lumber contracts awarded in 
Grand Rapids for many years has been let to the Grand 
Rapids Lumber Co. and is for 1,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the plant of the Haskelite Co. The material will be used 
in the big plant to be erected at Fuller Station. The task 
of transporting this enormous amount of material from the 
company’s yards to the northwest city limits is now under 
way. Trucks piled high with lumber in all sizes are con- 
stantly leaving the yards that the supply at the factory site 
may be kept up to the demand. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 21.—The ground thruout the Mississippi Valley ter- 
ritory, including the Memphis district, is covered with snow 
and ice to the greatest depth in recent years, and between 
this condition of the weather and the order of the fuel ad- 
ministrator at Washington hardwood manufacture is prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

Even the mills that use wood, slabs and other refuse ma- 
terial for fuel are requested not to run, even tho the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, just organized 
here, has pointed out that the running of the mills is neces- 
sary as a means of supplying fuel for communities depend- 
ent on them therefor. Memphis mills, it is estimated, pro- 
duce at least twenty carloads of fuel every day, in addition 
to what they burn in their own plants, and the stoppage of 
the mills means that there will be no production of such 
fuel for general use at a time when there is not two days’ 
supply of coal in this city. 

Lumbermen realize, however, that the order of the fuel 
administrator has been given for the purpose of preventing 
more freight from being produced and they are standing 
loyally behind the fuel administrator. 

J. V. Norman, attorney of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, who is now in Washington, wired, in response 
to a message from J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager, that 
logging roads burning coal could continue to use this fuel 
to operate their logging equipment. But, with the mills 
closed down by the fuel order itself, this does not afford 
much relief. 

There is a rather material increase in the number of cars 
being placed at sidings of hardwood manufacturing plants 
thruout this territory, it is learned, and it is further under- 
stood that these cars are being loaded with lumber and other 
forest products, so that, when the present embargoes and 
restrictions on the movement of freight are raised, lumber 
and lumber products will go on to destination in consider- 
ably larger volume than for a long while. Shipments are at 
Practically a complete standstill to destinations in Central 
Freight Association and Eastern Trunk Line territory and 
also to destinations in Western Trunk Line territory which 
are reached thru the Cairo, St. Louis or Chicago gateway. 
Some lumber is being shipped to western markets thru 
Kansas City and other gateways and some is moving into 
the Southwest and the Southeast, as well as to the ports 
for export. There has never been a time in the history of 
the industry, however, when embargoes were so severe and 
when deliveries were restricted to such a tremendous area in 
the United States and Canada. 

Meantime, logging is practically at a standstill and the 
Movement of logs to mills in this territory is virtually nil. 
The snow and ice prevent the cutting and hauling of logs 
4nd the railroads are furnishing comparatively few cars for 
loading with timber. In this connection it may be noted 
that another sweeping priority order has been issued in 
favor of fuel which makes it prohibitive to use open equip- 
ment, with the exception of flat cars, for the handling of 
logs or any other freight. 


W. A. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Co., Memphis, has 
gone to Washington to act in an advisory capacity to the 
Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau for the next two 
weeks. He has been one of the members of that organiza- 
tion for some time but this is his first period of service in 
its behalf in Washington. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, has returned to Washington to 
resume his duties as manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Emergency Bureau. He came to Memphis to attend the an- 
nuals of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association which ratified 
the merging of these two associations into the new one. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 22.—The last week has been an uneventful one in 
lumber circles, except for the fact that activity was lacking 
on account of the Federal Fuel Administration order. In- 
diana lumber trade was thankful that the order came at a 
time when production and consumption had already been 
reduced to a minimum as a result of extremely adverse 
weather conditions, and because these conditions already 
existed is probably the reason why protests against the clos- 
ing order were not voiced so vehemently as they were ex- 
pressed by the leaders in other kinds of business. 

Altho enforcement of the order did not strike the trade 
as a whole a serious business blow, there were certain con- 
suming plants which have been rushed for time in filling 
Government subcontracts that were hampered seriously in 
their operations. Many hardwood plants of the State now 
are endeavoring to fill Government contracts of various kinds, 
and these industries, naturally, regretted that they were 
compelled to curtail operations at such a critical period. 

The kederal food administrator for Indianapolis was suc- 
cessful in gaining permission for a few box making plants to 
continue in operation because these industries were supplying 
food producing industries with various forms of packages. 

Lumbermen dealing in hardwoods report that automobile 
manufacturers now are beginning to cut down their esti- 
mates for lumber consumption for this year, due to the fact 
that many of these companies have received contracts for 
the manufacture of metal parts for trucks for Government 
use and as a result have cut down on the production of 
pleasure cars. It is said, however, that this loss of business 
is being covered by other contracts for various purposes. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 22.—The Wisconsin lumber manufacturing industry 
was probably more fortunate than most other lines of produc- 
tion so far as the effect of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration’s order is concerned. Due to the fact that in many 
plants, mills and workshops nearly three-quarters of the fuel 
consumed comes from the waste product of the plant itself, 
while electric current produced exclusively from water powers 
is widely used, a considerable number of lumber industries 
were privileged to carry on at least partial operations during 
the five-day period prescribed by the order. However, until 
owners of the industries were able to obtain definite informa- 
tion and advices, a moderately large loss had been occasioned, 
particularly in the wages of employees. It was stated that 
the saving in fuel was hardly justified by the arbitrary nature 
and extent of the closing order, but it was generally accepted 
and cheerfully complied with as a more or less necessary 
sacrifice which will help the United States to win the war. 
No reports of violations have as yet been received in Mil- 
waukee, 

Whether or not occasioned by the coal saving order, it is 
a fact that the demand for wood fuel in all parts of Wis- 
consin at this time is by far the greatest that has yet been 
known. Prices have been rising steadily as the supply is not 
equal to the requirement. At Marshfield, Wis., for example, 
dealers are selling 16-inch cordwood at $4.50 a cord, and 
farmers are furnishing a fairly liberal supply because of the 
attractive prices paid to them. 

The coal situation in Milwaukee, and generally thruout the 
State, is reported to be favorable and under existing condi- 
tions it is believed that a great many industries could have 
been exempted from the effect of the order with profit to 
the Government, the industries and the employees. So far 
as can be learned, only five or six out of more than 2,400 in- 
dustries in Milwaukee County were closed during the five-day 
period and more than 100,000 persons were thrown out of 
employment. 

A new industry has been established in Merrill, Wis., a 
factory for the manufacture of black ash hoops for butter 
tubs. Some time ago Emil Semling and Paul Leopold, of 
Merrill, were given assurances by one of the largest manu- 
facturers of butter tubs in the country that it would absorb 
the entire output of a factory of this kind. A plant has 
been erected and equipped in Merrill and will be operated 
under the name of Merrill Hoop Co. Only black ash is being 
utilized in the manufacture of hoops and the company is 
purchasing all of the logs and bolts obtainable. 

The Medford Lumber Co., Medford, Wis., is erecting a large 
lumber shed near its planing mill and will use it for a variety 
of stocks for its local trade. Until now it has been necessary 
to go to widely separated parts of the yards to fill a single 
mixed order. The new shed adjoins railroad tracks. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan, 22.--According to a telegram received by R. Koebke, 
fuel administrator for Langlade County, Antigo* industries 
are not much affected by the closedown order. All of the 
sawmills and practically all other woodworking establish- 
ments produce steam by burning shavings, hog feed, saw 
dust or slabs. The electric company here generates its power 
by burning “hog fuel,” a sawmill product furnished by the 
Langlade Lumber Co. This fact together with its being a 
public utility gives reason for the belief that none of the 
industries to which it supplies-electric power are included in 
the closing order. 

The Faust Lumber Co.’s sawmill started its annual cut of 
timber yesterday, operating day shift only. It has made 
some changes since the shut down last fall which will add 
considerably to the efficiency of the plant. The Crocker 
Chair Co.’s sawmill began operations the first of the week. 
Since last season’s cut was finished it has installed a new 
band mill which has been substituted for the rotary saw, 
and has added a new filing room. 

The Henshaw-Worden Lumber Co. started its sawmill 
yesterday and will operate both day and night crews, em- 
ploying about 150 men in and about the mill. 

The snow blockade that covered the southern part of the 
State has not been felt in this section as yet, hardly enough 
snow having fallen to make good logging altho logs are being 
delivered to landings at a lively rate. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. expects to equal if not surpass 
last year’s record output. The scarcity of flat cars for log 
movement is having a serious effect upon shipments of logs, 
Cars for lumber shipments are even more scarce, which has 





your customers. 


profitable seller. 


If you are in- 
clined to get 
in on some of 
these good 
sales and pro- 


ing items, 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN Co., 
Marinette, Wis. 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Michigan. 








Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, Ardsley, N.Y. 
showing Birch stained beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, 
thereby offering beauty and dura- 
bility at a cost which will appeal to 
economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will 
immediately win the admiration of 
Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental columns, newel - posts, 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


~ Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it 
in your yard and be prepared to 
supply the demand for Birch, we are 
certain we are tipping you off toa 
Birch has already 
made good and the country-wide 
advertising it has been given will 
surely increase the demand for it 
among the more fastidious builders. 








fits, ask any of the firms shown below 
to send you a copy of their Birch Book 
“A” and to suggest some of the best sell- || 
Do it now. 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 





on 
irch 






B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dry Stock Ready for Contract 


To be delivered during the balance of the year. 


wroaetee Hard Maple 


No. 2 Com. & Better 


Anticipate your 1918 requirements now and 
then put your needs up to us to supply. 


Gill- Andrews Lumber Co. 


» Wi 


























We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car $/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 Ne. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. _ Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

2 cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.,*"\yis'' 


Ok eh) Reed 



















‘Dry Hardwoods 


A Few Items we can Ship Promptly : 


1 car 4-4No.1C.&B. Red Birch | 1 car 5-4 No. 2 Common Birch 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 C.&B. Unsel. Birch | 1 car 4-4 Log Run Ash 


Get our prices today. 


Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 4 

































Maple-Beech-Elm—Ash 


Weare in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39 M ft. 1-1-16 x2” No. \, Maple Flooring. 
33 M ft. ‘* 2” Clea 


200 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 + soul Maple. 
500 M ft. 5-4 
500 M ft. 5-4 pS Beech. 

150 M ft. 6-4 és Elm. 

150 M ft. 6-4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm. 
10 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 

40 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 de sia as 
40 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 aig ? a. 
30 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash. 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 






















JACKSON & TINDLE 


ELM & BIRCH 


4-4 to 12-4—All Grades. 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 No. 3 Hardwood. 


Mills at Pellston and Munsing, Michigan. 


Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 
















































THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer- af the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















demoralized ghe shipping departments of all of the local 
mills. R. J. McQuillan, sales manager for the Langlade 
company, reports that altho orders on hemlock have fallen 
off to a small extent during the last few days, still he be- 
lieves that as soon as retail yard men have completed in- 
ventorying their stock prices orders will again increase 
and if cars are available business will be brisk. Low grade 
hardwoods he says command big prices and stocks are becom- 
ing searce, 

The Murray-Mylrea Machine Co, has closed down in ac- 
cordance with the fuel administrator's order. It has orders 
on hand which will keep it busy for some time. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan. 21.—There has been very little doing in the way of 
local distribution of lumber during the last week, because of 
all sorts of adverse conditions and influences. Shutdowns on 
account of the order of the fuel administrator, and the con- 
sequent interruption to all industries not directly connected 
with work on Government contracts, which entitled them to 
exemptions from the effect of the order, and the very unfavor- 
able weather for all kinds of outdoor movements, operated to 
slacken the volume of business in every direction. 

Despite all of these restrictions, however, there has been a 
good lot of inquiries in regard to future business and with 
the low stocks at mills and in the hands of wholesale and 
retail distributers prices have been maintained on all but a 
few grades and in many there have been substantial advances, 
as appear in the regular market reports from this city. 

According to the statistics of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce the movement of lumber thru this gateway during 
the last year was only 180,024 cars against a total of 174, 
894 cars in 1916. 

I. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, who is back from attendance on some 
of the conventions in the South, says the lumber trade, as a 
whole, is reported by delegates to be in a strong position as to 
prices, and with a demand that it is impossible to meet with 
stocks in the present condition. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan, 22.--In spite of the fact that practically no lumber 
is being shipped from the South the market holds up well 
and prices are generally firm. During the last ten days or 
two weeks very little lumber even on Government orders 
has been moved, as the carriers are refusing all shipments 
into congested districts, in an effort to clear up the existing 
congestion, The five-day closing policy is expected to relieve 
the condition somewhat and limiting loading and shipping 
to five days a week should enable the carriers to keep traflic 
moving in much better shape than has been the case, it is 
said. At present the local hardwood concerns accept prac- 
tically no orders from commercial consumers, having all of 
this class of business that can be delivered for some time 
even under normal traffic conditions. 

There is an excellent demand for walnut and mahogany 
lumber and veneers for filling Government contracts and 
subcontracts, while indirect Government orders are = de- 
manding a great deal of thick oak, ash and hickory, also 
gum. Poplar boxboards are in big demand and there is 
little doubt that the lumber trade will be very busy for 
several months if normal traffic is resumed. At present there 
is a big shortage of log cars in the South, and logs are movy- 
ing very slowly to the mills, partly on account of bad weather 
conditions in the woods. The supply of box cars in the South 
is much better, but very few can be loaded, as the carriers 
can not handle the shipments. Everything now rests with the 
ability of the carriers to move freight, and the lumber trade 
is willing to cojperate in any way possible to clear up the 
lines and relieve congestion. 

While the order of the fuel administration came a bit un- 
expectedly to the Louisville lumber trade, most of the lum- 
bermen felt that it was about the very best thing that could 
have been done under the circumstances, altho it would have 
been far better if they had been a little better prepared for 
the closedown, which stopped a number of concerns working 
on Government orders for airplane and other stock, As 
practically no shipments had been gotten out during the week 
anyhow, some of the concerns were overcrowded with manu- 
factured stock and were contemplating a closedown until 
such a time as they could get the shipments loaded out, and 
in many cases the order was received joyfully. 

Getting lumber either in or out of the Louisville plants has 
been a big task during the last ten days. Eighteen inches of 
snow is now on the ground here, and hauling is almost 
impossible, while many of the carriers are so congested 
and blocked with freight and snow that they are making no 
headway in handling local switching. Cars have been on the 
track in Louisville for days without being delivered, due to 
the bad situation in the yards here. The Ohio River is 
blocked with heavy ice flows and no river traffic of any kind 
is moving, while the Cumberland, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
other rivers of the State are frozen over. In the timber 
districts of the State the snow is so heavy that it is prac- 
tically impossible to do any logging. 

The ¢ ery Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
ber Co., L. G. Banning and O. C. Kenney & Son, four of the 
leading lumber dealers of Frankfort, Ky., have gotten to- 
gether and placed their business on a cash basis. These con- 
cerns in a recent coéperative advertisement said: “On ac- 
count of the mills from whom we purchase our stock insist- 
ing on cash, and the additional capital required to carry 
stock on hand owing to the high cost of lumber, we are com- 
pelled to pass the ‘buck’ and in turn, from and after this 
date, charge cash for articles sold by us.” 

An effort will be made by the lumber and timber interests 
to block a bill that has been introduced in the legislature at 
Frankfort, Ky., by R. T. Smith, seeking to have the office of 
State Forester abolished. The lumber and timber interests 
of the State are warmly in favor of this office, which has 
been the means of greatly reducing forest fires in the State, 
and which has been instrumental in the work of having much 
ecut-over land reforested. This department has been work- 
ing with the large coal companies for the last two years or 
more, and has been furnishing seed for replanting thousands 
of acres of land in the eastern sections of the State, while 
the losses from fires in timber districts have been greatly re- 
duced as the result of the work of the wardens and the erec- 
tion of fire towers in the mountains. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 21.—Most of the hardwood mills in southern Indiana, 
southern Illinois and northern Kentucky have been closed 
down during the last week or ten days because of the heavy 
snows and the bad weather conditions. At this time it looks 
like it will be several weeks before most of the mills will be 
able to resume operation. Heavy snows, car shortage, labor 
shortage and freight embargoes have all played havoc with 
the lumber manufacturers in this section this winter. In 
spite of these handicaps the demand for lumber remains 
good and prices all tend to advance. With the present 
tie-up of the railroads logs are slow to come in. The snow- 


the Lyons Lum- 





drifts in places along traction lines and the country roads 
are ten to fifteen feet deep. Traction cars are running again 
and railroads are maintaining a better schedule, but condi- 
tions are far from normal. The coal situation has also both- 
ered some of the manufacturers in Evansville and vicinity, 

The Tell City Lumber Co., Tell City, Ind., held its annual 
meeting of stockholders a few days ago and elected the 
board of directors for the ensuing year, as follows: Fred 
Kreisle, president; A. C. Obrecht, vice president; Jacob 
Zoercher, secretary ; Walter F. Huthsteiner, treasurer. 

The Hail Spoke Co., of Doolittle Mills, Ind., has taken 
orders from the Government for a big consignment of hickory 
and oak spokes to be used in the making of wagons, army 
trucks ete. It is expected that the company’s mill will be 
operated steadily for the next several months in filling this 
order, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Jan. 21.—J. C. McElwain, of the Roger W. Babson Co., 
gave an interesting talk at a meeting of the Detroit Lumber 
Dealers’ Association last Friday evening. The meeting was 
the first held in the new quarters of the organization and 
much pleasure was expressed at the comfort and convenience 
of the new home. Mr. McElwain explained the chart on 
business conditions and prospects that is issued by the Bab- 
son company, with special reference to the lumber trade. He 
urged a greater degree of coéperation, with the use of the 
Eddy or open-price system as its basis. Organizations of 
lumber dealers should confine their attention to educational 
matters and not meddle with control of prices, Mr. McElwain 
said also. About fifty dealers and their yard foremen were 
present at the meeting. 

Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, will leave today for the State conven- 
tions at Columbus, Indianapolis, and Albany, at all of which 
he will present the plans of the association for the securing 
of price data to submit to the Government, should it decide 
to regulate further the price of lumber. 

Local lumber yards and plants were closed Friday and will 
remain closed until Wednesday under the orders of Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield. Little hardship is felt by the dealers, 
they say, as the lumber business is so quiet now that they 
can easily afford to comply with the order, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan, 20.—-The recent severe storms in this vicinity have 
wrought havoc with lumber shipments. While the storm 
was not so severe in this part of the State, incoming trains 
have been delayed and a shortage of cars exists. A leading 
lumberman today said that in consequence there was no de- 
mand, the market being extremely dull. The mills continue 
to operate and the lumber is being piled in the yards, await- 
ing opportunity for shipment when cars are available. 

Captain Larson, of Marinette, who is building ships for 
the Government, has found desirable material in the cut- 
over stumps on lands in Marinette County, some of which 
are ideal for use as ship’s knees, Much is available here- 


abouts, 
The N. Ludington Co., of this city, of which Former 
United States Senator Isaac Stephenson is the head, is 


prosecuting its winter operations as vigorously as the weather 
permits. It has four camps in the vicinity of Saunders, 
where good work is being done. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Jan. 21.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association has received a Government order for 600,- 
000 feet of hemlock. This is a total of twenty-eight car- 
loads, fourteen of which will be shipped by the northern 
Michigan manufacturers for use in the army cantonment at 
Battle Creek, Mich., and fourteen other carloads for the army 
cantonment at Rockford, Ill. The association supplied 41,- 
000,000 feet to the cantonment at Rockford when it was first 
built, the bulk of the hemlock having been shipped in July 
and the remainder during August and September. 

EK. D. Beals, president of the Hardwood Products Co., of 
Neenah, has been commissioned a first lieutenant in the naval 
reserve and is now awaiting orders for active service. 

The American Immigration Co., Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Co., Northern Lumber Co., and Mississippi River Logging Co. 
held their annual elections of officers Wednesday, Jan, 16, at 
Chippewa Falls. All officers were reélected for all except 
the American Immigration Co., which elected as follows: 
President, William Irvine, Chippewa Falls; vice president, 
J.T. Barber, Eau Claire; secretary, H. J. MeKusick, Still- 
water, Minn.; assistant secretary, O. I. Delaney, Chippewa 
Falls. Mr. McKusick fills the vacancy of secretary caused 
by the death of the late E. L. Ainsworth. 

Menominee’s contingent of lumberjacks, consisting of thir- 
teen men, who have volunteered their services for duty in the 
spruce forests of Washington, where lumber is being manu- 
factured for army airplanes, left home Saturday night in 
charge of Alex Valley, who gave up his business interests to 
enter the service. 

The John Week Lumber Co., at its annual meeting in Ste- 
vens Point, elected the following officers: President, N. A. 
Week; vice president, J. A. Week; secretary, treasurer and 
manager, H. J. Week ; assistant secretary, treasurer and sales 
manager, L. R. Anderson; directors, N. A. Week, J. A. Week, 
H. J. Week, M. G. Week and L. R. Anderson. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co. has been organized at Stur- 
geon Bay for the purpose of building wooden ships for the 
United States Government. It is capitalized at $1,500,000 
with the following officers: President, Philip Benzel, Ocon- 
omowoc, Wis. ; first vice president, Gustav A. Huck, Milwau- 
kee ; second vice president, Hubert Riesen, Milwaukee ; secre- 
tary, Lodis Liebscher, jr., Milwaukee; treasurer, Herbert L. 
Peterson, Sturgeon Bay. The new company has an option on 
the Rieboldt & Wolter ship yard at Superior, the property of 
which it expects to take over as soon as the company com- 
pletes the Government transport No. 61, which is under con- 
struction in the yards. 





TO INVITE BIDS ON CHESTNUT TIMBER 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 21.—The board of ern of 
Frederick, Md., has decided, on the advice of F. W. Bes- 
ley, State forester, to invite bids for all of the vt -stnut 
trees on the watershed of the town. This is being done 
to realize on the trees before the chestnut blight renders 
them entirely worthless. The State forester reported that 
altho Pennsylvania had spent not less than $270,000 in 
methods of combating the blight, no effective remedy had 
been found, and there was no known way of checking 
the disease except to cut down the trees. It is estimated 
that the chestnut timber on the Fishing Creek has @ 
value of $45,600, while that on the Tuscarora tract is 
valued at $14, 000. Both tracts are in the mountains near 
the town. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 19.—There is little change in the lumber and shingle 
situation, excepting that mills and logging concerns are re- 
suming operations, after the period of stormy weather of a 
few weeks ago, which resulted in washing out bridges and 
trestles on logging railroads, and delaying operations at 
mills. Production is still probably 25 percent below normal, 
but owing to the urgent need of getting out material for the 
Government fir and spruce mills, wherever possible, closed 
down only for the holidays, whereas several weeks’ close- 
down for repairs is customary at this time of year. 

The supply of cars is still greatly restricted. Conditions 
prevailing are about the same as prior to the period of rail- 
road inactivity due to floods early in the month. For a week 
or two no shipping was done at all, and now the situation 
is being relieved to some extent, but probably less than one- 
half the normal supply of cars is being furnished. The Gov- 
ernment will continue to be a big factor in the fir and spruce 
markets for a long time. There are numerous embargoes 
and more or less red tape in connection with the shipping 
of lumber on commercial orders, but this is necessary that 
the needs of the Government may be furnished, and this 
situation is being gradually improved as the plans of the 
Government are being worked out by representatives of the 
different boards that are now on the Coast from the nation’s 
capital, consulting with manufacturers, 

The Northern Pacific Railway has advised lumber and 
shingle shippers that its previous order refusing to issue 
bills of lading for shipment to reconsigning points unless 
final destination was applicable only to some embargo terri- 
tory east of Chicago. This has tended to relieve the tension 
for it was feared that now the Government had taken charge 
of the railroads that the reconsigning privilege would be 
abolished, The marketing of red cedar shingles is largely 
done by wholesalers who take advantage of the reconsigning 
privilege and keep cars of shingles in transit to the East 
for quick delivery, for dealers needing supplies. Whole- 
salers maintain that the abolishment of the reconsigning 
privilege would demoralize the shingle industry. This has 
always been « much argued question, many of the large 
shingle manufacturers taking the opposite view. However, 
indications point to the reconsigning privilege continuing in 
definitely. In fact, during the last three years considerable 
lumber has been shipped in transit cars by some of the larger 
lumber manufacturers, and it is not believed that radical 
action looking toward the abolishment of the reconsigning 
privilege will be taken. The decision of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission confirming the decision of the railroads 
to place a minimum charge of $2 for each car for reconsign 
ing meets with little criticism here. It is not believed that 
shippers will object to paying the charge and it is thought 
it will tend to regulate the practice. The Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association opposed the charge before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the first news it received 
of the decision, handed down by the commission, came thru 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its issue of Jan, 12. 

0. C. Walt, who looks after the sales and purchases of 
the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Seattle 
this week on one of his periodical purchasing trips to the 
west Coast. 

EK. H. Smith, secretary of L. F. Driver & Co., whose head- 
quarters are at Thomasville, Ga., has come to Seattle and 
taken charge of the western office of the company here, suc- 
ceeding J. S. Gordon, who has gone to New Orleans to engage 
in the lumber business for himself, 

The Factribilt Co., of Seattle, which specializes in manu 
facturing uptodate sanitary camp cars for logging concerns, 
is now busy with several large orders. It has under con 
struction for the Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., Doty, Wash., 
four cars 60x11 feet in size and one 40x11 feet. One is a 
cooking car and is equipped with cupboards, drawers, a long 
serving table, porcelain sinks, laundry trays ete. and at one 
end and not connected with the main part of the car is an 
apartment for the cook to sleep in. The dining cars are 
furnished with a number of stationary tables, running cross- 
ways of the car. The windows slide up and down, as in 
Pullman cars, avoiding accidents by waiters running against 
them while waiting on tables. In the sleeping cars twelve 
men are accommodated in each half of the car, which are not 
connected, The men sleep in double deck metal berths, with 
a window for each berth. One car is devoted to baths, 
laundry and drying room. There are four shower baths and 
a laundry. The dry room is 11 by 15 feet in size and at the 
end is a boiler room 13x11 feet in size. The Factribilt Co., 
of which R. R. Q. Casey is manager, is working on an order 
of thirty-seven camp cars for the Humbird Lumber Co., 
Sandpoint, Ida. It also has several other orders and = is 
kept very busy. 

L. S. Challacome has taken charge of the sales department 
of the Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. at its sales office in the 
White Building, Seattle. This concern is one of the largest 
manufacturers of shingles on the Pacific coast. Its plant at 
New Westminster, B. C., is equipped with twenty-two up- 
right machines and makes over 800,000 shingles a day. Mr. 
Challacome was formerly with ,the concern when it was 
manufacturing shingles at Everett, but for the last two years 
has been in charge of the box and lumber sales of the Cash- 
mere Lumber Co., Cashmere, Wash. The Shull Lumber & 
Shingle Co., thru its Seattle office, markets both British Co- 
lumbia and Washington shingles. 

The sawmill and shingle mill plant of the Foster-Morgan 
Lumber Co., at Nagrom, Wash., which has been closed down 
for several weeks on account of storms and washouts on the 
logging railroad, resumed operation yesterday. The output 
of this plant, which is handled by the Foster Morgan Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, is about 100,000 feet of lumber daily and five 
or six cars of shingles a week. 

The “B” mill of the Willapa Lumber Co., at Raymond, 
Wash., which has been closed down for several months be- 
cause of scarcity of labor, resumed operation this week, 
cutting largely on spruce airplane stock. Nearly sixty sol- 
diers from Vancouver barracks help largely to make up the 
crew of the plant. The plant is operating night and day 

KE. D. Rowley, manager of the box bureau of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Spokane, Wash., spent a 
few days in Seattle this week in connection with association 
work, 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, who made a splendid address 
at the first annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress in Seattle this 
Week, left for the East at the close of the congress Thurs- 
day night. 

Hf. R. Isherwood, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
Soclation, who also addressed the shingle congress, will remain 
1 the north Pacific coast for a while. He will attend the 
Annual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Jan, 25, in Seattle, and on his way east will be present at the 
{nnual meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Spokane, Feb. 5, and also the annual meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Great Falls, 
Mont., Feb, 7-8-9. 





Secretary Robert B. Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, together with Chairman George S. Long, of the 
West Coast Lumber Emergency Committee, and J. H. Bloedel, 
of Seattle, also a member of the committee, were in Portland 
the last of the week in conference with the representatives of 
the War Department, Aircraft Board, and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation regarding the production of spruce and fir 
airplane lumber and fir ship building lumber in an effort to 
bring about an arrangement whereby the demands for the 
two classes of fir which are badly needed by the Government 
will not conflict. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, following the adjournment 
of the first annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress, which he so 
successfully engineered, left for Winnipeg, Man., to attend 
there next week the annual meeting of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Canada, made up of the lumber 
dealers of Manitoba. and the western Provinces. 

S. I. Godman, formerly with the MacDonald Lumber Co., 
at Ballard, has recently entered the employ of the Charles 
W. Johnson Lumber Co., Seattle. 

O. P. M. Goss, recently commandeered by Col. B. P. 
Disque for the Government from the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, of which he has been technical engineer for 
several years, has received a commission as captain. Captain 
Goss is aiding Colonel Disque in getting out the spruce air- 
plane material and is lining up the mills in the sawing of the 
spruce airplane lumber to the best advantage, and also is 
advising regarding the construction and operation of the 
cutting-up plant being built at Vancouver, Wash., by the 
Government. 

A. M. Mortensen, manager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Co., Los Angeles, and M. H. Grover, in charge of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co.’s lumber manufacturing operations at 
Hilt in northern California, were in Seattle the first of this 
week looking into the lumber and box shook situation in the 
North and particularly for shooks. The Fruit Growers’ Sup 
ply Co. buys the boxes for the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, of which it is an affiliated organization. The Cali 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange is a codperative organization 
made up of fruit growers, largely the producers of citrus 
fruit, and it handles probably 60° percent of California’s 
citrus output. At its plant at Hilt, near the Oregon State 
line, the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. manufactured last year 
about 24,000,000 feet of lumber, largely sugar pine. The 
box factory has been closed down during the holidays, but 
will resume operation shortly. The citrus fruit output of 
California this year, Mr. Mortensen says, will be greatly re- 
duced because of the injurious effect of one exceedingly warm 
day last fall, but prices for the citrus crop promise to con- 
tinue good thru the year, in a measure enhanced by the 
shortage, not only in California but in Florida. The great 
demand for boxes for all kinds of products because of war 
preparations makes it necessary for California fruit people 
to look after the situation very carefully. 

Thomas Irvine, accompanied by his son, Horace Irvine, of 
St. Paul, Minn., were in Seattle the first of the week on their 
way to California, where Thomas Irvine will remain some 
time, altho his son expects to return to St. Paul. They are 
heavily interested in the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and also 
operate in timber and logging out of Everett as the Cherry 
Valley Logging Co., besides having extensive timber holdings 
elsewhere on the Pacific coast. 

R. M. Hart, treasurer of the Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., was in Seattle this week on his way home to the 
Inland Empire from Portland. He says that the logging and 
mill operators feel that they have accomplished something 
in arranging to place their employees this year on an 8-hour 
basis, and they feel they will have the support of the workers 
and will be able to show results that will be much better 
than during the last year, when they had serious labor 
troubles trying to operate on the old 10-hour basis. 

As a result of the increased demand for an immediately 
available supply of lumber, occasioned by the large number 
of ship building plants located on Harbor Island, three lum- 
ber mills have begun operations along the Duwamish water 
way in the last six months. The Bissell Lumber Co., for 
merly known as the Newell-Bissell Lumber Co., is the third 
mill, the others being the Harbor Island Manufacturing Co. 
and the Farr & Fields Lumber Co, L. J. Bissell is now the 
sole owner of the Bissell Lumber Co., which has a capital 
stock of $100,000. The new mill will have a capacity of 
50,000 feet and will cut mostly ship building materials, 
altho local and export trade will be taken care of also, 

After an absence of more than a year the Dollar Steam 
ship Co. is returning to Seattle and has opened offices in the 
L. C. Smith Building with Ross Smith as manager. The 
company was driven from American ground to Vancouver, 
B. C., thru the La Follette seaman’s law, which imposed 
such excessive maintenance charges upon American steam- 
ships that the company made its Pacific coast terminus in 
Canadian territory. However, the present scarcity of ships, 
the greatly increased growth of overseas business and the 
higher freight rates have combined to make the law less 
obnoxious. The Dollar company has thirteen steamships 
in its service, which will make Seattle their landing point 
and will assist greatly in clearing up the congested terminals 
at this port. 

It is estimated that there are now close onto 5,000 cars 
waiting unloading here, an increase of a thousand over the 
number here Jan. 1. The increase is attributed to the fact 
that many vessels have been discriminating against low 
revenue freight, refusing to load it, and taking only the 
more desirable commodities. Several Japanese vessels, rather 
than delay their hour of departure, have sailed with only 
partly filled holds. Radical measures are being taken to 
insure more prompt unloading of freight cars, the latest 
ruling bemg that if they are not unloaded by the consignee 
within forty-eight hours the railroads will do it them- 
selves. 

The Craig Lumber Co., of Craig, Alaska, which maintains 
a Seattle office in the White Building, has agreed to furnish 
300,000 feet of airplane spruce monthly to the Government, 
having signed articles with the United States Signal Corps 
to that effect. The Alaska spruce is said to be of the same 
grade as that of the States of Oregon and Washington. That 
which will be cut by the Craig Lumber Co. will come from 
Long Island, on which there is about 50,000,000 feet of 
spruce, 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 19.—Railroad officials say that the suspension of 
traffic on the main lines recently as a result of the floods 
is beginning to be felt here in a shortage of freight cars. 
The supply has not yet diminished to the extent of being 
serious but is causing some inconvenience to shippers. 

John D. Porter and W. C. Smith, of the Grant Smith Co., 
of Spokane, with a large party, have been on Grays Harbor 
making arrangements for carrying out the company’s con 
tracts with the Government for getting out 100,000,000 feet 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 
We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand" Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 


Manufacturers 
jation 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block, 





WEST. VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 


“a= TIMBERS | 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


° 4 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 

experience at 
An_ opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
market wants. 


2 lyears retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what this® 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 











The Transfer yauCEED BDa.” 
Lumber&ShingleCo. "TRANSFER BRAK 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 16 in EXTRA 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING os aramgaege 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears 
100% clear, 100%, vert. grain, plump 5 to Z" (10" bunches) No Sap, paralleledges 


— 
WEATHERBEST Shinctes 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda,N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 

















tors ¥ ellow Pine tx 


Specializing mixed or straight cars of 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”. Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12”, 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”’. Drop Siding, No. 116. 
Shiplap, 8x10”. Di ion, random | 


ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 


eh 














L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 
EXPORTERS OF 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Fowison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “*Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss, 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. 0. &G.N., G. & 5. i. and A. & V, Railroads 











An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4, interestine exp 
« By R.S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


of airplane spruce in the ensuing eighteen months. The con- 
tract with the Grant Smith company will call for the ex- 
penditure of from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000 to meet the 
conditions of the agreement. It is said that the company 
will have some difficulty in fulfilling its contract inasmuch 
as not more than 30 percent of the spruce timber in this 
section is adaptable for airplane stock and that the com- 
pany’s exploitation must fMecessarily extend over a good 
many miles of territory. 

Iloward L. Dyer, yard foreman at the National Lumber 
& Box Co.’s plant in Hoquiam, and Robert P. Richardson, 
sawmill foreman at the same plant, have received notifica- 
tion of their appointment as second and first lieutenants 
respectively, in the engineers’ corps, forestry division. 
Messrs. Dyer and Richardson are the first harbor men to 
receive recommendations by lumbermen of the Northwest at 
the request of army officials. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 19.—Five of the largest mills in northwestern Wash- 
ington resumed operation this week after being closed for 
from three weeks to six months. They are the plants of 
the Hazel Mill Co., Morrison Mill Co., Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co., Puget Sound Sawmill & Shingle Co. and the Siemons 
Lumber Co. Generally mills in other parts of this territory 
have resumed operation. 

The logging companies are also resuming work where they 
have been tied up by floods. The LBolcom-Vanderhoof and 
Christie camps are once more shipping to Bellingham and 
the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co, will start shipping again next 
week probably. 

A lack of material has forced the Anacortes Ship Building 
Co, to slow down operations, but this will be remedied 
shortly. Frames for two more ships have been completed 
by the company. In Bellingham the Pacific American Fish- 
eries has three wooden steamships well under way. 

Sidney G. Smith, superintendent of logging operations for 
Bloedel, Stewart & Welsh at Myrtle Point, B. C., has been 
given a first lieutenant’s commission in the forest engineer’s 
regiment and will Jeave next week for Washington, D. C. 
Tomorrow night he will be tendered a dinner in this city by 
Ir. C, Riley, logging superintendent for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills. Mr. Smith was for some years in the employ 
of the latter concern, at one time as timekeeper and later 
as superintendent of its Alger camp. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Jan. 19.—Tacoma ship yards report improved delivery of 
lumber and have been enabled to increase their crews. Ad 
vices received here are that contracts for four more wooden 
ships are to be awarded the Wright Shipbuilding Co. here, 
and two more for the Babare Bros.’ yard. It is understood 
that contracts for several more wooden ships will also go to 
the plant of the Tacoma Shipbuilding Co. During and 
shortly following the recent floods the yards were. seri 
ously handicapped getting lumber and ship construction was 
held back. Very lately, however, delivery is reported to have 
considerably improved. The first launching of the wooden 
fleet now building here will be the last of the month or 
around Feb. 1 at the Seaborn yards, after which ships will 
follow at the rate of about one every three or four weeks. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is hustling to the limit 
on war orders and is devoting all its attention to this class 
of business first and other business afterward, It is. get 
ting out ship and aircraft lumber. With the completion of 
its new ship lumber mill shortly it will be able very largely 
to increase the war work it is doing. 

Soldiers employed in the woods getting out spruce under 
military orders do not come under the provisions of the 
State workmen’s compensation law, according to advices re- 
ceived by the loggers this week from Col. Brice P. Disque, 
who is in charge of aircraft production. For final determi 
nation he has referred the question to the judge advocate 
general. Meanwhile, he says, soldiers employed at logging 
are amply protected by special provisions. The question was 
placed before Colonel Disque by Gov. Ernest Lister, it having 
been raised by the State Industrial Insurance Commission as 
to whether it should collect premiums from logging com 
panies on soldier employees. 

“This is a manufacturers’ market these days, and not a 
jobbers’ market,” says R. C. Hubly, of the Hubly-Crowell 
Lumber Co., headquartered in the Bank of California Build- 
ing. “There is any amount of Government business and no 
mills are caring to take on anything else. Any amount of 
commercial orders are offering for anybody that will take 
them and some of them are offering to pay any price to 
get the goods, but the mills won’t take them.” 

The Eatonville Lumber Co. is working for the Govern- 
ment in more ways than the average mill these days. Not 
only is the company’s large mill at Eatonville working almost 
wholly on Government orders, including spruce for aircraft 
and lumber for ships and for Hog Island work, but the Ta- 
coma offices of the company in the Bank of California Building 
are headquarters for the draft board for that section of the 
county which takes in Katonville. 'T. S. Galbraith, manager 
of the company, is a member of the draft board, and better 
to accommodate the board and registrants the board’s offices 
were established with the mill company’s. 

The car shortage is serious among the shingle mills, ac- 
cording to A. C. Young, of the Young Lumber Co., in the 
California Building. At this company’s Kapowsin mill, 
which requires a car a day, the company had received but 
three cars all month up to Tuesday night, according to Mr. 
Young. The mill has been kept running steadily, however, 
having storage sheds with a capacity of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
shingles. 

The Pacific States and Mineral Lake lumber companies 
find little change in the situation this week. Doth of these 
mills, the one at Selleck and the other at Mineral, are run 
ning as largely as possible to Government business, which is 
being given first place over everything, according to Karl B. 
Kellogg, assistant sales manager. The Dempsey Lumber Co., 
like all the other mills here, is giving first place to war 
orders, commercial business taking second position. The 
company has been making some water shipments to Cali- 
fornia, where it has a steady market. 

George S. Long, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
and chairman of the Douglas Fir Emergency Bureau, was in 
Seattle during the week attending a meeting of loggers of 
Washington and Oregon, held to review the logging situation 
and plan to speed up the output of spruce and ship timbers 
preparatory to reporting to Richard Clinton Howe, of the 
aircraft production board, who is coming to the Coast. 

The annual report of State Forester Fred EB. Pape, issued 
yesterday at Olympia, shows forest fires in this State in 
1917, not including those in national forest reserves, caused 
a total loss of $298,204, making it the second heaviest forest 
fire loss year the State has ever had. In quantity of timber 
burned and area covered the season was the greatest on 
record, according to the report. Lumber interests suffered 
most, losing $217,525 on equipment, $72,856 on logs and 
$51,531 on timber. Out of a total of 965 forest fires it is 
reported that 147 started from lumbering operations, 183 
from campers, 124 from slashings, seventy-four were in- 





cendiary and the rest from unknown causes. The State 
spent $43,031 in fighting fires and drew $9,005 from the 
Federal Government under the Weeks law. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.; John L. Roberts, president of the Puget Sound 
Iron & Steel Co., and George T. Reid, assistant to the 
president of the Northern Pacific Railroad, representing tide- 
flats industries, were before the city commission Tuesday to 
consider plans for dealing with the Puyallup River at its 
outlet here to prevent a recurrence of the recent floods 
that greatly damaged tidelands industries. Following the 
meeting a telegram was sent to the Washington delegation 
in Congress requesting it to ask the war department to direct 
the local engineer at Seattle to codperate with the committee 
in devising plans for dealing with the river menace. The 
Dempsey Lumber Co., the Isley Lumber Co., the Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Co., the mayor of Tacoma and the chairman of 
the board of county commissioners joined with the committee 
in sending the telegram, 

Mrs. Margaret W. Cleveland, 45 years of age and the 
mother of seventeen children, eight of whom are living, has 
returned to work in the M. & C. shingle mill at Aberdeen, 
according to a report made Wednesday to the State Indus- 
trial Insurance Commission. Mrs. Cleveland was hurt ‘in 
October when her overalls caught in a belt while she was 
piling blocks, and she applied for compensation under the 
State law. She received the maximum for the two months 
she was idle. She reported to the commission that her hus- 
band works beside her in the same shingle mill. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 19.—Fir mills of Everett, reports the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Co., are doing their best to handle a share of the 
Government’s business. Logs are scarce, says this company, 
in fact, have steadily grown scarcer during the last six 
months, reaching a culmination in the shortage during recent 
floods that assailed this section of the country. 

Logs will not long be scarce, reports the Puget Sound Log 
Scaling & Grading Bureau, as all camps in this district are 
operating and able to ship. 

Two million feet of ship and construction timbers are 
being cut by the Crown Lumber Co. for the United States, 
This Government order is only a part of the Crown com- 
pany’s work, for it is delivering a large amount of cargo 
material, 

Last week employees of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co, 
held their annual banquet. Addresses were made by mem- 
bers of the firm and by employees. ‘The object of the gather- 
ing was the distribution of the employees’ profits of the 
company’s business during 1917, as the C. B. mill works 
under a profit-sharing plan, and several thousand dollars 
were distributed. The mill has been closed since a short 
time before Christmas on account of the acute car shortage, 
but will resume operation Monday. 

Ik. B. Wight, assistant to Manager William Boner, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., reports that much lumber is being 
cut by the company’s two large plants here, mill “A” and 
mill “B.” There is a log shortage, he says, but present 
favorable’ weather conditions and the fact that railroads 
serving Iiverett have recovered from their flood damage mean 
that the shortage soon will be overcome, 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Jan. 19.—Traflic conditions in this district, which were 
completely demoralized by the recent floods, have adjusted 
themselves and are now about the same as before the high 
waters, 

The Clear Lake Lumber Co., of this city, is just complet- 
ing the shipment of a complete unit of ship framing for the 
Government, 

I’. HW. Jackson, secretary of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., is 
in Seattle attending the annual convention of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

M. Sackerson has just been appointed steward of the com- 
missaries and camps of the Clear Lake Lumber Co, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Jan. 21.—-The amount of new business booked by the mills 
in this section during the last week was very encouraging, 
and prices were very satisfactory. Inquiries are still very 
heavy, calling for all grades and sizes of stock, and especially 
for heavy timbers, both No. 1 square edge and sound and 
rough heart. Railroads are offering large schedules at 
very attractive prices, but very little is being booked on ac- 
count of the Government business being given preference 
over all other. The mills in this section are helping the 
Government to the fullest extent in getting out ship sched- 
ules and other orders. Labor conditions are still very acute 
and many of the mills have been forced to close down until 
some relief is forthcoming, and others have been closed on 
account of not being able to secure equipment to move their 
product, while still others are running only on half time 
with the hope that the car supply will improve in the near 
future. Several of the mills in other sections are having 
trouble in securing cars even to load Government stock in, 
but as yet none of the mills in this section have had any 
trouble in securing all of the equipment necessary to move 
Government material. A number of the mills in and around 
Alexandria are out of the market, and the others are book- 
ing but few orders. 

Cold weather still prevails in this section, and most of the 
mills have been compelled to close down until the weather 
moderates. Yesterday this section suffered a heavy sleet 
storm. Logging has also been affected by the severe weather. 

Inquiries are being received in larger numbers than for 
many months from the Mexican market, and the orders booked 
from that section are somewhat larger than for several 
months, with prices showing an upward tendency. Railroads 
are offering large schedules calling for 1-inch up to heavy 
construction timbers in both No. 1 square edge and sound and 
rough heart, at very satisfactory prices. Stringers, caps and 
sills in the larger sizes show but little activity. Sills in the 
smaller sizes still move fairly well, and prices show a steady 
improvement. Both No. 1 and heart dressed are briskly 
called for. Ties also show an increased demand since the 
last report, and prices on all sizes are improving. Six by 8- 
inch, 8-foot, and 7x9-inch, 8-foot, are leading in the move- 
ment, with the other sizes being called for only now and then. 

Business in silo stock showed a very good increase during 
the last two weeks, and prices are advancing as a result. 
Paving block stock continues to move very slowly, but prices 
nevertheless show a very satisfactory increase. Three by 
inch and 4x8-inch lead in the movement. Oil rig timbers 
are not moving in as large volume as could be desired, but 
prices make a very good showing. Most of this stock goes 
to Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. ; 

Small timbers, such as 4x4- up to 8x8-inch, both No. 1 
square edge and sound and rough heart, continue to be in 
heavy demand, and prices show a very satisfactory advance. 
Larger timbers, such as 10x10-inch and larger, stil! move 
slowly, but what moves brings very good prices—about $1 
above that obtained several weeks ago. Dimension in both 
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Nos. 1 and 2 could hardly be moving in larger volume than 
it is at this time, with all widths being called for heavily. 
Sixteen-foot lengths still lead in the demand, and many of the 
mills report that they are oversold on this length, and others 
that they are short. Number 1 stocks on hand are very 
complete, but stocks of No. 2 still are very low and the assort- 
ment of lengths and widths is very badly broken. Number 
3 is not moving as well as several weeks ago, but prices hold 
at former levels. 

Boards, grooved roofing and shiplap are all moving in 
large volume, and prices show up better each week. 
Number 2 has an especially heavy movement, so far 
as boards and shiplap are concerned, but very little 
business is done in grooved roofing. The stocks of 
No. 2 on hand are very low, and the _ stocks of No. 
1 are not as complete as several weeks ago. One by 12-inch 
leads in the movement of boards, 1x8-inch in shiplap and 
j1x10-inch No. 1 in grooved roofing. Fencing in all grades 
and widths continues to hold its former place as to demand, 
and prices show a very good increase. One by 4- and 1x6- 
inch is leading in the movement, with an occasional call for 
1x4- and 6-inch center matched being booked. Demand for 
No. 3 is improving steadily, with 1x4-inch leading in the 
demand. 

Plaster lath, in both Nos. 1 and 2, continue to be in very 
small demand, and prices show but little improvement, if 
any. Byrkit lath in all lengths continue to move slowly, 
and prices show but little change since last week. Demand 
for casing and base still is fair and prices are steadily ad- 
yancing. Jambs show but little change either in price or 
demand. The demand for molding is not as heavy as last 
week, but prices show up about the same. B&better surfaced 
in all widths is moving in larger volume than for some time, 
and prices are showing a very marked advance. One and a 
quarter by 4- to 12-inch leads in the movement. 

C surfaced and rough finish also are having a very large 
movement and prices are growing better each week, All 
widths are frequently called for. One and a quarter by 4- 
to 12-inch is the market leader in both items. Drop siding 
and bevel siding are both in heavy demand, and prices ad- 
yancing apace to the increased movement. B&better is lead- 
ing in both items, with the lower grades called for frequently. 
Partition in both 4- and 6-inch moves in fair volume and 
prices show an improvement in both widths. B&better is 
leading in the movement, with the lower grades being called 
for only occasionally. 

Ceiling, 5-inch, in all grades, is being called for, and 
prices have advanced about $1 during the last two weeks. 
B&better is leading in the movement, with the other grades 
frequently being called for. Three-quarter- and %4-inch 
ceiling are both showing but little activity as regards both 
price and demand. One by 38-inch flooring shows but little 
change in price and the demand has not improved materially. 
Bk&better edge and flat grains are leading in the movement. 
One by 4-inch flooring in all grades moves splendidly, and 
prices show some improvement. B&better edge and flat 
grain and Nos. 1 and 2 flat grain are the grades leading in 
the movement, with the others also showing a very much 
larger movement than formerly. 

Everyone in this section is very optimistic over the out- 
look for southern yellow pine, and prices are expected to 
advance with the increased demand. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 21.—With prices holding splendidly and demand good, 
the yellow pine operators of this section have no complaint 
against the market itself, but there is much annoyance on 
account of the labor scarcity and the new demurrage rates 
put into effect by the State railroad commission. The Govy- 
ernment’s demand is nothing like as large as it was some 
weeks ago, timbers for ship construction being the chief 
materials on the order files. Most of the big local mills 
have some of these orders, but most of the mills in this terri- 
tory are without such orders. However, there is plenty of 
other business, which has been so heavy of late that the mills, 
due to lack of cars and labor, together with bad weather, have 
been unable promptly to fill the orders. Demand is con- 
sidered more or less “spotted,” but enough to keep the mills 
busy, and prospects are considered good for big trade thruout 
the year, with prices showing no inclination to weaken. 

According to the new demurrage order of the State railroad 
commission, after the usual forty-eight hours allowed, a 
charge of $3 a car for the first day is imposed, and $1 for 
each day thereafter until the car is moved. The former 
charge for the first day was only $1. Many of the mills are 
going to feel the additional charge very keenly, but the 
movement of cars is going to be more rapid. Since the Gov- 
ernment got control of the railroads the car situation has im- 
proved, according to reports to local lumbermen. 

The mills that are furnishing the Government with timbers 
and lumber are considered unaffected by the Federal fuel 
order, and, as a rule, they are not closing on heatless day, in 
order to keep the movement of the Government’s cut going 
along uninterruptedly. Other mills, however, it appears, are 
affected by the order. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan, 21.—The lumbermen of this district had scarcely 
gotten their sawmills under good headway after the cold 
snap, when the Fuel Administration’s order produced more 
confusion than ever. Realizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and being constantly reminded of it by hundreds of 
telephone calls, W. G. Moeling, of the J. A. Bel Lumber Co., 
fuel administrator for Calcasieu, took the matter up thru 
Proper channels with John G. O’Kelley, of New Orleans, 
State fuel administrator, and by this method got a special 
dispensation and was able to report to the millmen of the 
district that they could operate under this dispensation 
until Mr. Garfield could pass upon the case. Saturday night 
& telegram came from Washington giving the privilege of 
os to all mills that utilized their own wood waste for 

el, : 

Demand for lumber has not been so active since the 
Severe weather set in, as previous to it, but it began to pick 
up the latter half of the week. The inquirles were for gen- 
eral stock from yards in the West. There are plenty of 
ars for all purposes, the labor situation remains about the 
‘ame, and the prices show a stronger tendency, with such a 
future outlook that all manufacturers express themselves as 


satisfied, 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan, 21.—Hven tho orders are not so numerous as im- 
cestely before the holidays the mills find the demand so 
“te that some items of No. 2 stock are gradually ad- 
shed oe and all order files are still over-loaded with both 
“i and yard stock. Government orders are still taking 
ot — most of the timber logs and also a considerable part 
pl € stock usually put into boards and dimension for the 

d trade. The output from this section for January will 

Considerably under normal as the severe rain and cold 

€r continues and a great many mills are still unable to 


operate regularly. Few mills are down on account of the 
five-day fuel order as most of the mills in this section are 
cutting for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and have been 
exempted. A number of planing mills are down but those 
furnishing power for the towns in which they operate are 
continuing in operation. There has been very little improve- 
ment in shipping conditions during the last week; cars are 
still scarce and so many points are embargoed that very 
little lumber is being shipped unless it is for Government 
use, 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Jan. 21.—As evidence of the fact that Savannah is being 
seriously considered by Henry Ford as a location for his 
gigantic ship building plant a letter has been received from 
his secretary asking for data and information relative to 
Savannah. Mr. Ford’s announced visit to Savannah is being 
looked forward to with much interest and expectation by the 
industrial men of the city. Savannah's advantages as a 
ship building center have been clearly set forth in publica- 
tions all over south Georgia in articles prepared chiefly by 
the Board of Trade and these have presented the situation 
so that it is thought Mr. Ford’s visit here will result in this 
port being selected as the site for his plant. 

The largest single industry located in Alabama in the 
last year probably will be the great lumber plant which is 
being established at Sylacauga, Ala., by the Wisconsin- 
Alabama Lumber Co. The Government nitrate plant at 
Sheffield, Ala., is perhaps the only industry established dur- 
ing the last twelve months eclipsing the lumber plant in 
size. The company is composed of Wisconsin lumbermen 
and owns 35,000 acres of virgin timber. The mill, according 
to W. C, Landon, the general manager, will be one of the 
best equipped and most modern in the entire country and 
will have a capacity of 200,000 feet a day. Ample and 
substantial dwellings will be built to take care of the em- 
ployees of this immense enterprise. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 21.—Altho Dr. Garfield’s order to close down does 
not affect the lumber industry directly because of its pro- 
ducing and utilizing its own waste as fuel, drastic embargoes, 
becoming effective at this time, are apparently working indi- 
rectly on the productién of lumber. The Illinois Central 
Railroad, the Southern Railway and the Mobile & Ohio are 
refusing all lumber shipments, except those consigned to 
army or navy officers or shipbuilding concerns. The local 
mills, however, have many Government orders on their books 
from other contracting firms that can not be moved. As a 
result of the numerous embargoes it has been necessary to 
unload and return several cars of lumber to stock, after 
permission had been given, and cars furnished to load by 
local agents. ; 

Director General McAdoo’s order that final destinations 
must be given on billing for all lumber shipments practically 
tolls the death knell for the transit evil, and is a long 
step in the right direction. While this order will operate 
to the disadvantage for a time of legitimate wholesalers, 
they will soon become accustomed to buying their stock sub- 
ject to ordering out within a given time and then furnishing 
final destination for shipments. 

The abolition of the ‘average agreement” plan of demur- 
rage by Mr. McAdoo will undoubtedly work a hardship on 
manufacturers; so also will the new graduated demurrage 
rates. As such demurrage rates are prohibitive, they will 
undoubtedly tend to prevent a congestion of cars. 

The yellow pine market is still strong and demand is 
good with no appreciable chance over a fortnight ago. Sales 
of hickory were reported during the week at $65 for firsts 
and seconds, $45 for No. 1 common and $35 for No, 2 com- 
mon, All these items show advances over previous reports. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 22.—The extreme cold weather thru the Southwest 
has had an adverse effect on the lumber business generally in 
the last week. Railroad schedules have been badly disar- 
ranged and the movement of freight greatly retarded. The 
Frisco railroad enforced a 4-day embargo last week in the 
effort to keep its lines from becoming further congested and 
is expected to enforce a 2-day embargo each week until the 
congestion is cleared up. This is rather hard on lumber mills 
along that line, which have already had considerable to con- 
tend with in a short supply of cars. 

Cypress and yellow pine mills, on the other hand, reported 
some easement in the car situation last week, altho of course 
none of the mills got a surplus. Northwestern conditions 
were reported worse, and the transcontinental freight move- 
ment has been slowed up considerably by the cold weather. 

While business has been what might be considered fair, 
considering general conditions, retailers generally are show- 
ing a disposition to stay out of the market as long as possible, 
As a general rule most of them appear to be afraid business 
will be slack the coming spring and summer. Lumbermen 
here who have tried to find out just what building prospects 
are confess that they have failed to get any information, and 
they say one guess is Just as good as another. Most of the 
retailers apparently do not know either. Earlier this win- 
ter there was a very optimistic tone prevalent, but succeed- 
ing developments, which wound up last week by the drastic 
order of the fuel administration shutting down eastern in- 
dustrial plants, has dissipated a great deal of this complacent 
feeling. 

Retail lumber business has been slowed down very consider- 
ably by weather conditions, but general business apparently 
has been affected but little, as bank clearings continue to run 
at a high level. 

The annual meetings of the various companies affiliated 
with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. have been set for the week of 
Feb. 17. ‘There will be one meeting at Wichita, Feb. 19 and 
20, and another at Oklahoma City, Feb. 22 and 23. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 21.—The expected improvement in the car shortage 
situation has begun to be felt in the lumber trade and during 
the last few days a number of lumber manufacturers reported 
having received sufficient cars to take care of their shipments, 
the first time in several months that they were able to se- 
cure enough cars. The improvement, it is said, was due 
largely to the new policy adopted by the Government of 
routing war supplies thru southern ports. The fact that the 
cotton crop has been moved also has had a bearing on the 
loosening up of the car shortage, it was said. At any rate, 
cars are more plentiful, and with the demand for lumber 
increasing manufacturers of the Beaumont district are very 
optimistic. They look for a heavy demand this spring and 
there seems to be no logical reason for a break in the market 
schedules this year. 

The principal demand the last week has come from Texas 
points, the North and middle West being in the grip of winter 
blizzards with building operations virtually suspended until 
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Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 


CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 








LONG LEAF = scctegeel fetes ties Ota, 
YELLOW PINE Central States Sales Office, 
Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
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MILLS AT 
MIDDLESEX, N.C. SUFFOLK,VA. SPRING HOPE,N.C. 


CAPACITY, 250,000 DAILY 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., ist National Bank Bldg., 
New York City. ohnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office: SUFFOLK, VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
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We Invite Investigation \ 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the qual- 
ity, millwork and grades of our 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
snorriear YELLOW PINE presen.” 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Time; Risgatch Bids. 























Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried. Dressed! Plastering Lath 


and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 

Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 

oe Columbia, R C., Ahoski, Ki; c. osnatien 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 

















Rift Sawn 
FLOORING 


A Specialty 






The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Lakewood, Florida. Telegraph Office: Florala, Ala. 
















FLLOw - PIN 
YHimen sion’ 


Standard in grade, millwork and quality as_is eur Railroad and 
Car Material—all manufactured at our Boston, Ga., mill. Our 


YARD STOCK 


comes from Thomasville and comprises all items in dressed long 
and shortleaf yellow pine. 


Abby. laning Mill, Goin 











the weather moderates. In the Southwest, however, the de- 
mand continues to increase. 

Since the Government assumed control of the railroads the 
demand for car material, bridge timbers and ties has been 
rather light, but the orders placed have been delayed in 
delivery because of the scarcity of cars. Box cars are being 
used entirely for the shipment of yard stocks. Flat cars 
are not as plentiful, but there are plenty available for the 
prompt movement of Government timbers. 

Labor has been growing very scarce in this district and 
many of the mills, which three weeks ago put on night runs 
to catch up with Government orders, have been compelled 
to drop back to regular day runs. There has been no delay, 
however, in turning out ship building timbers. All of the 
manufacturers are exerting every effort to assist the Govern- 
ment in speeding up its ship building program. 

Beaumont ship builders now filling Government orders for 
twenty wooden hulls have put in their bids for additional con- 
tracts and several Beaumont contractors are now in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of securing these additional orders. <Au- 
thentic data showing that mills in this district are able to 
take care of any additional timber orders if they are received 
has been compiled and forwarded to the Federal Shipping 
Board, In four Beaumont ship yards twelve hulls are now 
under construction for the Government and eight more are 
to be built under existing contracts. Seven wooden ships for 
commercial use are also being built at this time. 

Because sawdust, slab and other waste material from saw- 
mills are used as fuel instead of coal, local lumbermen do 
not believe their plants will be affected by the fuel order 
issued by Fuel Administrator Garfield, even if the order is 
extended to Texas. The order to close down manufacturing 
plants for five days thus far has not reached west of the 
Louisiana-Texas line, and it has not affected any sawmills in 
Louisiana. 

The tone of the local lumber market is strong, prices on 
some items being quoted as slightly better. For instance, 
No. 2 boards, 1x4- and 1x12-inch, are 50 cents to $1 up 
this week. 

The Nona Mills Co. (Ltd.) last Friday held its annual 
meeting at Leesville, La., where the company’s large sawmills 
are located, and all former officers were reélected for another 
year. John N. Gilbert was reélected president; G. R. Fergu 
son, vice president, and L. B. Pipkin secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Ferguson is active manager of the plant at Leesville. Re- 
ports of the officers showed the company had enjoyed a very 
successful business year and the usual 6 percent semiannual 
dividend was declared, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Jan. 22...While many of the larger lumber plants and 
sawmills of this section considered that they came within 
the Garfield fuel restriction order and closed down their 
plants accordingly, it is believed that they will be urged to 
continue operation by the Washington authorities. 

every foot of lumber that can be turned out is in great de- 
mand and the lumber plants are far behind on orders and 
contracts, as it is. 

Lumber needed in building army cantonments and for 
ship building purposes ought not to be curtailed in produc- 
tion a single day, authorities say. 

The woodworking plants at High Point, N. C., including 
the furniture manufacturing plants, and lumber mills, by 
unanimous agreement all closed down in obedience to the 
Federal fuel administration order. Several of the factories 
are working on Government supplies, but in the absence of 
definite orders of exemption they also ceased operations, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 21.--The first of the “Garfield holidays’ was gen- 
erally observed here today by stores and office buildings. 
The latter kept their elevators in service, but perceptibly 
reduced the heat allowance, so that the overcoat was the 
costume de rigeuer in most offices. Most of the lumber folks 
kept their offices open a part of the day at least, but as a 
rule the lady stenographers and other employees got part 
or all of the day off, while a few permitted practically their 
entire staffs to take a holiday. 

Coal shortage here and in other southern towns and 
cities has created an active market for firewood. Munic- 
ipal woodyards are planned in many towns, while nearly all 
are urging farmers and timberland owners to haul wood in 
and assuring them a ready market. Here in New Orleans 
vigorous efforts are make to increase the fire-wood supply. 
Mr. Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., tendered 
the use of barges to transport wood across Lake Ponchar- 
train and an agent was sent into St. Tammany and adjoin- 
ing parishes to arrange for its purchase. 

Pascagoula, Miss., reports that the L. N. Dantzler Lum- 
ber Co, has purchased the George Frentz shipyard there and 
will use it as a repair yard for ita own fleet of some fifteen 
vessels. It is added that the International Shipbuilding 
Co, has four vessels under construction with the frames 
nearly complete and is driving the piling for an additional 
set of ways, while building houses for its employees as 
rapidly as material and labor can be secured. The Dierks- 
Blodgett Co., also has the frames of four vessels nearly 
completed and will christen the first of its ships to be 
launched the Pascagoula, 

Berwick, La., on Berwick Bay, opposite Morgan City, is 
the latest applicant for the fabricated ship building plant 
proposed by Henry Ford. Representative Martin of the 
Third Louisiana District has nominated Berwick and for- 
warded to Mr. Ford his reasons for believing that the town 
would furnish a splendid location for his plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan, 22.-Wholesalers and retailers believe that the five- 
day shut-down will have little or no effect on local lumber 
business. Business will be deferred but not lost, and the 
clearing of the railroads will not be great enough to expect 
much from them in the way of expediting commercial ship- 
ments from south or west. Thomas B. Hammer, recently re 
tired president of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, warns against expecting commercial shipments 
soon, as several cars of lumber which had Government order 
numbers had to be unloaded because the railroads could not 
take them away from the mills. Of the retailers, many sell 
coal, and these are of course benefited doubly, being able 
to use all their forces on coal now and being able to divert 
some of the coal forces to lumber when they can move it. 

The demand for lumber here is still good and prices are 
high even tighter than they were in building sizes, since there 
is a prospect of a demand for all there is in sight. Ship- 
ments are almost at a standstill with most concerns, except 
for Government work, and this is falling off to some extent 
as the rush of cantonment building etc, nears completion. 
The future seems uncertain to most dealers, but most of 
them feel that it is best to hold on because of the possi- 
bility of bettered conditions at any time. The weather dur- 
ing the last week has been such as to cause further slacken- 
ing in the trade, but the business is piling up and must be 


———— 


taken care of some time. General business is good and 
manufacturers are booking large orders for immediate and 
spring delivery. The largest consumers of wood, such as 
ship yards, Baldwins, the railroads, box makers, munition 
plants etc. are all very busy, and can get their lumber thru 
on Government orders. Financial conditions are tight but 
good, and collections are reported better than a week ago. 

The hardwoods are all so far behind in shipments that the 
demand is strong and prices are high, with hardwood floor- 
ings, oak and maple most in demand. White pine is very 
much in demand and prices are high, with low grade very 
scarce, Several dealers report better shipments of white 
pine than in the few preceding weeks, but still far behind. 
Spruce and hemlock are scarce and high priced, with little 
offered on stock lists. Yellow pine in the local yards is 
rapidly becoming more scarce, and prices are tightening. 
North Carolina pine timbers, box and flooring are in good 
demand, but roofers and sizes have been less active until 
the present prospect of building arose, and now they are 
tightening. 

Members of the ship building labor adjustment board, 
which is now working on a revised scale of wages for the 
yards, made an inspection of the Hog Island yard one day 
last week, and were unstinted in their praise of the accom- 
plishments there in so short a time. There are 3,500 work- 
ers living inside the yard, and the committee saw 10,000 
men fed in the company’s own restaurants. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan, 22.--Any Pittsburgh lumberman who could satisfy 
customers that orders could be filled promptly could easily 
fill his order books to an uncomfortable state, according to 
the views of most of the trade last week. Shipments have, 
of course, been down to a very low point. Buying has been 
desultory, but such as has been reported indicates prices 
are very strong for all kinds of lumber and consumers are 
perfectly willing to take a chance on existing prices for the 
remainder of 1918, if assured protection in supplies. In 
fact, incidents came to light last week that showed that 
some large buyers of lumber were willing to tie up on 
blanket contracts for lumber on current prices at time of 
shipment, if given the protection of substantial lumber con- 
cerns, 

The retailers are buying lumber where they can. There 
is little change in the general tone of the retail trade, some 
of the concerns having industrial connections being fairly 
busy, while those directly identified with the building lines 
are standing practically still. The one point however, made 
by the retailers is that they have done a little business all 
winter, and even the small sales that have marked the last 
ninety days have depleted their stocks and buying would be 
general if the chance of getting new stocks was _ better. 
The suspension of industries in Pittsburgh during the five- 
day period under order of the Fuel Administrator was ac- 
cepted in Pittsburgh lumber circles as a logical outcome 
from the conditions in the freight terminals of the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

All the lumbermen knew of the serious situation. The 
weekly meeting of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association discussed this matter informally and agreed 
that it was the best thing that could be done under exist- 
ing conditions. Incidentally, the weekly meeting of the 
Wholesalers’ Association this week was made unusually in- 
teresting and pleasant by the presence of Curtiss Snodgrass, 
formerly with the Forest Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, who has 
spent some time in the trenches of Europe as a member of 
the British artillery, and who is in America on a_ two 
months’ furlough. It was just a simple story of a soldier's 
life in action told by a lumberman to lumbermen, and was 
thoroly enjoyed. 

The heavy snow and continued cold, with freezing of the 
rivers and almost complete paralysis of coal movement have 
had a depressing effect on building operations which have 
been at a standstill except where such have been inclosed. 
New operations have not progressed and some of the con- 
tracts that have been submitted to contractors and builders, 
have been reported as postponed. 

An old friend in the lumber industry is preparing to come 
back in Pittsburgh thru the incorporation of the J. C. Line- 
han Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, notice of the charter for 
which has been published. The charter application is signed 
by J. C. Linehan, T. M. Harrington and F. A. Gallagher, 
all of Pittsburgh. Mr. Linehan has been identified with the 
lumber industry in Pittsburgh for many years. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., who spent 
some time recently in the Northwest, returned home last 
week and slipped on the icy pavement, throwing his shoulder 
out of joint and suffering from painful and serious bruises. 
KF’. R. Babcock, of this company, is at Sewell W. Va., looking 
after operations there. The company reports snow and ice 
covering most of its timber and interfering with mills to 
some extent, altho the Georgia operations are clear of snow 
and working steadily. 

The Germain Co. reports quieter conditions in January 
but improvement in sight in shipments from the South. L. 
Is. Dill, one of the officers of this company, is in the South 
this week, looking after shipments, and going as far as 
Jacksonville, Mla. President W. D. Johnston, of the Ameri- 
can Lumber & Manufacturing Co., returned recently from 
inspecting operations of the Florala Saw Mill Co., Paxton, 
Fla., where extensive Government orders are being gotten out 
The American company reports a very firm price list ruling 
in all grades of lumber. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Jan. 21.—Wholesalers who ship lumber to Rochester and 
Syracuse, N. Y., over the Brie Canal are being interested in 
a movement to have the State keep open the sections of the 
waterway in those cities when the barge canal is opened next 
spring. The barge canal takes a new course at those points 
which will deprive many lumber dealers and other industries 
of water transportation if the State carries out its expressed 
intention to suspend the old Erie Canal thru Syracuse and 
Rochester. At Syracuse a movement has been started to have 
the city maintain the locks and bridges that are necessary to 
the operation of the old waterway. It is claimed that the 
abandonment of the waterway will not only deprive indus- 
tries now using it for transportation purposes but will in- 
volve increased freight rates thru the shippers being required 
to make shipments by rail. They assert that congested con- 
ditions on railroads would work to their further dis- 
advantage. 

Among the lumber dealers that are reported to depend 
largely on the Erie Canal in Syracuse for their receipts are 
the following: The Bannon Lumber Co., the Chapman Lum- 
ber Co., the George G. Kenyon Lumber Co., the Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., J. K. McDowell and FE. J. Mack. Thre 
list of dealers at Rochester that would be affected is given as 
follows: Morse & Son, the Rochester Box & Lumber C0. 
the Crouch & Beahan Co., and the Phelps Lumber Co. 

The closing of Government contracts for the manufacture 
of gun cases by W. G. Palmer (Inc.) has resulted in the 
capacity of the plant being enlarged and the number of em: 
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ployees increased to 200 men, who are working day and night 
shifts. These contracts have been increased recently and 
have resulted in the transferring of a part of the business 
to the Palmer Lumber Co., at Rochester, N. Y., where the 
plant is being equipped with machinery for the production of 
the gun cases. 

Permits were granted by the Government Fuel Administra- 
tion to the Dock & Mill Co., W. G. Palmer (Inc.) and the 
Niagara Motor Boat Co. to operate during the five days and 
each Monday for ten weeks, during which other industries 
have been directed to close down. The order was issued on 
account uf the urgent war orders which these companies are 
working on. . 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 23.—The movement of lumber does not yet at least 
appear to be improved by the five days’ industrial shut- 
down. Possibly the move was not made in that interest, but 
lumbermen say that they often find it nearly useless to order 
lumber, even if they can get it started on the road. Before 
it gets to destination it is stranded somewhere and then it 
is apt to be taken by the Government or some other authority 
and never reaches the consignee at all. 

The result of the five-day shutdown of plants at Batavia 
was to send a large number of men into the woods, where 
they were wanted to cut down trees for fuel. Several large 
industrial concerns furnished a big force of men for this 
purpose and the fuel shortage in that city bids fair to be 
relieved by the united efforts of many willing workers. 

The lumber yard of T. Sullivan & Co. has been doing its 
“pit” in furnishing men for Uncle Sam’s military forces 
and four are now in the service, with a prospect of going 
soon to France. Fleming Sullivan, who was recently in 
charge of the retail department, after graduation at Cornell, 
is now a first lieutenant at Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
Gregory Neville and Andy LeGlais are at Camp Dix, Wrights- 
town, N. J., and Frank Schenck is at Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, N. C. 

The annual meeting of the sales staff of Mixer & Co. was 
held at the company’s offices in the Niagara Life Building 
Jan.17 and 18. Those present were as follows: H. Shumway 
Lee, R. E. Fairchild and W. L. Morley, all of Buffalo; L. 8. 
Rounds, Albany; A. L. Dickinson, Binghamton; F. W. Doty, 
New York City; H. A. Traphagen, Flushing, N. Y.; C. F. 
Faith, Newark, N. J.; A. J. Barbour and M. A. Edwards, 
Charlotte, N. C. Luncheon was served at the Ellicott Club 
and dinner at the Saturn Club, while the young ladies of the 
office force enjoyed a theater party. 

Monday was not quite a heatless day in local office build- 
ings occupied by lumbermen but the next thing to it, and 
elevator service was either missing or much reduced. Wood- 
working plants were generally closed down during the last 
few days, but the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. and the Cutler Desk 
Co. were exempt from the rule, both having Government 
work. 

The Jerseyfield Lumber Co. is in the midst of active log- 
ging operations. Its output of maple, beech and birch is go- 
ing mostly to veneer and cooperage plants. 


NEW YORK 


Jan, 22.—-The market has not yet been able to recover 
from the Government railroad order or from the severe 
weather conditions, but begins to see indications of improve- 
ment in both. Freight congestion is reported as easing up 
somewhat and while there is still plenty of snow and ice 
and building operations will be tied up for weeks, the sources 
from which business develops depend more upon traffic condi- 
tions than upon the weather. The great buying needs of the 
war as centered in Washington offer more business than can 
be handled with present transportation difficulties, but the 
fact that great quantities of coal are at last arriving as a 
result of the enforced five-day holiday leads to the hope that 
freight congestion will be at least partly relieved by the 
slowing down process of manufacture, and that the lumber 
trade will share in a better supply of much needed cars to 
move business that has cluttered order books for months. 

Selling lumber is selling transportation, and with the Gov- 
ernment utilizing all available lumber transit facilities for 
its own requirements the wholesale dealer not fortunate 
enough to cater to this class of business is in a quandary, 
because while he has the stock to offer to other buyers who 
need the lumber badly, he is unable to move it because the 
Government needs properly come first. The buying methods 
of the War Department, however, give little satisfaction 
to a wholesaler who finds himself shut out on Government 
business simply because he is a wholesaler, and this even 
tho he may have at suitable shipping points stock that should 
appeal to the Government on an advantageous price basis. 

The ship yard demand is large and of course will continue 
so for months, but many of these plants are experiencing 
much difficulty in getting stocks that are badly needed, and 
it is no secret that several yards today are practically doing 
nothing because their lumber is not arriving, and these yards 
are doing Government work altogether. Retailers in the 
outlying sections that are not in position to cater to in- 
dustrial or war contracts and which have heretofore de- 
pended entirely upon house building are hardly encouraged 
by the difficulty of socalled essential industries in getting 
thelr lumber, and they see in the situation an element of 
doubt about their own immediate future that is not pleasant 
to contemplate. With the proposed large house building 
campaign which necessarily must soon be put under way by 
the Government, however, there seems good reason to ex- 
pect that even many of these remote. yards must figure in 
the lumber buying plans and be an instrument of distribu- 
tion. A tentative plan has been developed among the inner 
tity yards for prices on Government purchases which prob- 
ably will be equally as satisfactory to the suburban dealers. 

There is one feature in the transportation situation that 
is hard for the average wholesaler to grasp. With so many 
‘ld orders on books which mills are unable to fill because 
ofa shortage of cars the question is asked as to how several 
middle western wholesalers can obtain equipment for transit 
shipments, as they appear to be able to do according to many 
transit offerings which are flooding this section of the coun- 
tty. These lists purport to give car numbers of many cars 
Wnsold and presumably shipped to a common diversion point 
‘nd they naturally disturb a market that is unable to obtain 
‘ars for shipment to a bona fide consignee. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


nat 21.—The North Carolina pine market continued 
“sae quiet during the week and in view of the present 
ualnese upheaval because of railroad congestion, fuel short- 
the and the recent orders issued by the fuel administrator, 
an is not apt to be much doing in this section of the 
untry until there is a decided change for the better, par- 
> pada with regard to transportation and also labor. Some 
atten mills that had been shut down since before Jan. 1 
sa Pted running again, but the operators state that they 
lengths Sure that they will be able to continue for any 
tea of time. Most of the mills are not affected by the 

edict because they use waste from their operations as 


fuel, and not coal, except perhaps in some woods operations. 

The box makers, it appears, are not lacking business, but 
can not care for all offered them with their reduced produc- 
tion. There is a disposition on the part of several of the 
Virginia box makers to place large orders at either the pre- 
vailing prices or higher, but it appears that the mills are 
averse to selling too far ahead right now. It is true that 
the situation is rather tense with the manufacturers of pine 
at present but they are stronger because of the fact that 
lumber is needed badly by the other end of the business and 
their supplies on hand are not large. Several mills having 
low grade lumber to sell for prompt shipment are sold up 
and have gone off the market during the last week. 

The sale of rough lumber during the week was slightly 
less than the week previous, the decrease being principally 
in the better grades, stock box and box bark strips. Prices 
generally are very firm and on box lumber and lower further 
advances will be asked by those mills willing to take on 
more business. The price of the better grades of rough edge 
also strengthened during the week but there is still a wide 
variation in quotations. A banner sale of 500,000 feet of 
4/4 edge box was made during the week for delivery during 
January on Government contract numbers on the basis of 
$30.50 net f. 0. b. Norfolk. Other sales coming to notice 
have ranged from $28.50 up and very little stock is available 
now for prompt shipment. Four-quarter edge culls sold at 
$26.50, with red heart about $2 a thousand below this. 
Stock box is not as strong in price as 4/4 edge box but 
more of this material will be needed in the near future, which 
will cause a realignment of values to their proper basis. 
Five-quarter and 6/4 edge box sold recently at $29 and $30 
respectively. Another contract sale of nearly 500,000 feet 
of 4/4 box bark strips was made during the week for de- 
livery in New York on basis of $22.50 Norfolk net. 

The demand for dressed lumber during the week was 
slightly better, altho the sales made were confined to a small 
number of mills. Thirteen-sixteen-inch flooring and thin ceil- 
ing were most active. The prices show no material change, 
altho some mills are disposed to make concessions on orders 
for No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring. The planing mills still have 
a good amount of business on their books awaiting ship- 


ment. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 21.—The extremely bad weather of the last several 
days has practically tied up sawmill operations in this part 
of the country, and this condition, coupled with the facts 
that the Southern Railway Co.’s embargo against all lumber 
is still in effect and that the Mobile & Ohio Railroad placed 
an embargo Jan. 18 against shipments of commercial lumber 
destined to points beyond its line and north of Cairo, Il., 
on its line, makes business very quiet. 

Commercial inquiries and orders are plentiful, and while 
the dealers are not taking on much of this class of business, 
what commercial business they are booking is being booked 
at from $1 to $3 a thousand feet over Government prices. 

Most of the manufacturers devote practically all their 
time to Government orders, but owing to the unfavorable 
weather conditions in most cases they are experiencing some 
trouble in “making shipments within the time required. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 23.—-According to current reports, lumber manufac- 
turers in this district have advanced prices from $2 to $10 a 
thousand during the last few weeks. There is no unsold 
stock to speak of in Duluth, the amount being estimated at 
seven to eight million feet. 

Alger, Smith & Co. expect to have their West Duluth 
mill, formerly known as the Mitchell & McClure mill, in 
operation about Feb. 1. This plant will take the place of 
the burned Rice Point mill on outstanding contracts. 

Logging conditions in the Northwest continue very satis- 
factory. If anything there is a little too much snow. Men, 
of course, are scarce and wages very high. As usual under 
such circumstances the men are very independent, restless, 
and it is not easy to maintain organization. 

Wirt H. Cook has returned from a southern trip. He is 
interested in timber in North Carolina. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jan. 19.—Conditions in the local lumber market have not 
changed materially during the last week, as far as demand 
and volume of orders are concerned, but practically all of the 
wholesalers have more business offering than they can take 
care of under present conditions. There is no tendency 
toward a weakening of the market, however, and those who 
are sending in inquiries make no objection to paying the 
advanced prices on fir and redwood. In fact, buyers who are 
in urgent need of lumber not infrequently pay voluntarily 
from $1 to $2 above the ordinary market prices in order to 
make sure of prompt deliveries. 

The fir market continues to be strong here, with the pro 
duction in the Northwest temporarily reduced on account 
of the recent annual shut-downs of mills. The heavy move 
ment of fir lumber to the East and the necessity of consulting 
with the Government embargo administrators before booking 
orders for timbers and large sizes of lumber continue to limit 
the volume of shipments made to California ports. Just now, 
the heavy weather along the Pacific coast, from the California- 
Oregon boundary northward, is delaying the arrival of many 
cargoes of lumber that are on the way South. So there is 
great probability that the supply of lumber available will be 
considerably less than the demand, for months to come, and 
that prices will be well sustained, even if they do not advance 
further. There is not much random accumulating to weaken 
the market. 

Following last week’s advance of $1 on domestic cargo 
shipments, with $2 on the 12-inch widths, another revision 
of redwood prices in California was made on Jan, 18, which 
advanced prices on certain items. It is understood that these 
latest changes were made principally to straighten out some 
of the inequalities in the previous list. No change was made 
in merchantable. The advances, ranging from $1 to $4, were 
made on short clear and ceiling. Redwood shingles are strong 
with a comparatively limited supply on hand, and prepara- 
tions are being made to increase the cut at several shingle 
mills. The demand for redwood ties is far beyond the pro- 
duction. With high prices offered for hewn ties, many per- 
sons are planning to get out ties where suitable tracts of red- 
wood timber are available. 

There is continued demand for heavy timbers and lumber 
for the enlarging of shipyard plants on San Francisco Bay. 
The Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, which has been 
awarded additional contracts, aggregating $30,000,000 in steel 
ship construction by the United States Shipping Board, will 
add four slips to its Alameda plant. The construction work 
with the contracts for the additional ships will provide work 
for 6,000 additional employees. The construction of the addi- 
tional twelve steel steamers of 10,000 tons each, together 
with the contracts already in hand, will provide employment 
for 14,000 men at the San Francisco and Alameda plants 
during the next two years. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., has just left for Sonora, after having paid a visit to his 


The two views shown 


herewith portray our ship- 
ping facilities, both by rail 
and water, but back of it 
all is an organization of 
human beings that know 
no excuses for delays and 
seldom have occasion to 
attempt making any. 
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city office. The door factory is very busy. Shipments of white 
and sugar pine lumber from the mill at Standard have been 
going forward steadily to the eastern market, despite the 
general car shortage. This plant is well situated for ship- 
ping, as three transcontinental railroad systems can be 
reached conveniently via the Sierra Railway. It is under- 
stood that the Standard company, which cut 33,000,000 feet 
of white and sugar pine during 1917, is now considerably 
oversold. 

The McFaul-Perkins Lumber Co., this city, is installing 
additional machinery in its redwood sawmill, situated twelve 
miles from Cazadero, in Sonoma County. 

Mr. Evenson, manager of the timber and logging opera- 
tions of the Benson Lumber Co. on the Columbia River, with 
headquarters in Portland, paid a visit to San Francisco, on 
his way North, after having attended a conference in San 
Diego, where the company’s sawmill is located. The Benson 
company, which sends a half-dozen or more. huge rafts of 
logs from the Columbia River to San Diego each summer to 
be cut into lumber, did an unusually good business last year. 

J. H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., has returned from a trip to the redwood plant at Scotia. 
W. H. Murphy, of the management of the Pacific company, 
is a recent arrival from Pasadena. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 19.—The car shortage situation in eastern Oregon has 
shown some improvement since last week when the mills in 
the Baker City district raised protests of discrimination, but 


’ the increase in service is said yet to be far from satisfactory 


or equal to what the mills are entitled to. Since the pro- 
test of the Baker mill men a new order has been issued 
permitting the loading of empty coal cars there with lumber, 
such orders heretofore having been refused with the result 
that hundreds of empty cars were hauled east while lumber 
piled up at the mills. 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen now has a 
membership of about 35,000, the bureau of military infor- 
mation of the spruce production division of the signal corps 
has just announced, About 400 local organizations of the 
legion are distributed among the logging and lumber camps 
of the Northwest. A feature is the suggestion box thru which 
any member of the legion may appeal to Colonel Disque of 
the signal corps for better conditions while giving the utmost 
energy in getting out spruce for the airplane program. 

James Brodie, of Portland, will establish a logging camp 
near St. Helens, where he owns considerable timber. The 
tract is three miles out of the town. The output will be 
about 30,000 feet a day and the logs will be hauled out on 
motor trucks. This probably will be the first time that motor 
trucks are used for hauling out logs in this district. 

L. A. Nelson, of the United States Forest Service, who 
visited the Coos Bay country last week in the interest of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, found labor condi- 
tions there excellent. 

The Clark & Robb mill at Kelso, Wash., has resumed opera- 
tions after a shutdown, and now all the mills in that com- 
munity are again active. At Ostrander, in the same vicinity, 
the Ostrander Railway & Timber Co.’s mill is operating two 
shifts, cutting ship timbers and other lumber. 

The sailing schooner Forest Home owned by Fair & Moran, 
well known lumber wholesalers and shipping men of San 
Francisco, has been sold to Walter A. Scammel and James 
Jerome, also of San Francisco. The Forest Home has been 
discharging a wheat cargo in Portland this week. The deal 
was closed by Andy Moran, of Fair & Moran, who came up 
from San Francisco for the purpose. The schooner was built 
at Marshfield, Ore., in 1900 and is one of four vessels pur- 
chased by Fair & Moran a couple of years ago from the Hicks- 
Hauptman Navigation Co., that was for some years engaged 
in lumber shipping, with headquarters in San Francisco. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Jan. 21.—As appears elsewhere in these columns the mar- 
ket this week was in a state of demoralization, due to the 
suddenness of the Garfield fuel order and the uncertainties of 
its operation as regards sawmills. The condition among the 
mills was one bordering upon panic, and until a final inter- 
pretation of the order as affecting the lumber industry was 
given out by the Florida fuel inspector Monday morning, 
permitting sawmills burning their-own waste for fuel to run, 
practically every mill in this district was shut down. The 
fuel inspector’s ruling was telegraphed at once to all mem- 
bers of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and the 
mills were at once placed again in operation. 

So far as orders were concerned, these, like the ther- 
mometer, showed a rising tendency. During the week in- 
quiries came in to the shippers thryout the territory in such 
volume that it would seem that price was not the slighest 
object if the stock were available and cars were available to 
ship it in. But from the shippers’ point of view these fancy 
price offerings might just as well be diamonds in the sky, 
for the embargo has been tighter than a drum-head all week 
and even the cars consigned to the Government were caught 
in the embargo. So far as domestic business was concerned, 
it was not possible to accept orders with any guaranteed 
shipment attached. 

While domestic demand continues to be brisk, there is no 
diminution in the volume of Government business, which has 
the first call. A fire in one of the cantonments will call for 
a lot more lumber, and this week came the news that Camp 
Johnston, at Jacksonville, is to be greatly enlarged. A great 
deal of the lumber that is being manufactured in this imme- 
diate territory is going to the aviation camp at Arcadia, Fla. 
Piling for Government ship building plants and navy yards 
is in great demand and is being moved rapidly in Government 
bottoms as well as by rail. A continuous brisk foreign move- 
ment is also noticeable here. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Jan. 21.—In accordance with the request of the Govern- 
ment that cities refrain from municipal development during 
the period of the war the city commission of Mobile has an- 
nounced that it will undertake no other municipal improve- 
ment during 1918 than the construction of the Arlington 
docks, at a cost of $600,000. Bids for the construction will 
be opened Feb. 11. 

Ship building is being speeded up here and the Alabama 
Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. will begin construction of its 
new 10,000-ton dock within the next few days. This will be 
constructed on Pinto island, across from the city alongside 
the present 5,000-ton dock of the company; it will require 
an expenditure of $600,000. 

Since opening its boarding houses for employees the Chicka- 
saw Shipbuilding Co,. is speeding things by leaps and bounds. 
Additional land for the site of the town has been cleared 
and the building of the railroad has been pushed. This will 
connect with all railroads entering Mobile with branches to 
all the important points to be reached on the site. All avail- 
able rail sidings are kept constantly in use and much lumber 
and other material is arriving daily. The company has 
awarded a contract to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for supplying dry kilns at Chickasaw. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Jan. 23.—Bay City and Saginaw plants were closed down 
in accordance with the orders of the Fuel Administration, but 
previous to those orders and since the suspension ended many 
factories have been idle because of the inability of the Con- 
sumers’ Power Co. to supply electrical current. Practically 
the only fuel available is soft coal from Saginaw Valley mines, 
which is not sufficient to keep the homes warm. 

However, while most of the plants of the country were 
forced to close down many of the sawmills and lumber manu- 
facturing concerns of the Saginaw Valley were able to con- 
tinue in operation, demonstrating another advantage of the 
lumber business. These firms burn their own sawdust and 
refuse, and requtre less coal when in operation than when 
idle, so they were permitted to run. In Bay City most of 
the saw and planing mills and box factories use only the mill 
refuse to supply steam power and provide large quantities 
of fuel in the form of slabs and box cuttings, which also aid 
in relieving the fuel shortage in homes. Consequently they 
were able to operate. 

The Pere Marquette, Michigan Central and other railroads 
have placed embargoes on all freight shipments except those 
of coal and food, and this has resulted in holding up lumber 
and all other shipments. The lumber concerns report that 
there are plenty of orders, but they are unable to make de- 
liveries. As it is, A. H. Hempstead, of the Mershon, Hddy, 
Parker Co., of Saginaw, says trade is necessarily slack, altho 
there is sufficient business on hand and to be secured. Prices 
are firm and there is no surplus of stock. 

John T. Ross, traffic manager of the Saginaw Board of 
Trade, has received a supplementary order from the Michigan 
Railroad Commission in the Michigan class rate case, which 
places the entire Thumb territory in the lower rate district, 
in view of the fact that traffic conditions north of the 
Detroit, Bay City & Western Railroad are no different than 
those immediately south. Mr. Ross announces that this will 
mean a still further reduction in rates, and will be of great 
benefit to Saginaw Valley lumber and other shippers. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 21.—There has been practically no movement of lum- 
ber for some time owing to snow blockades and bitterly cold 
weather, which have made transportation conditions worse 
than ever. Large orders are held up indefinitely at the mills 
awaiting opportunities for shipment. Local trade is very 
quiet. Wholesalers report many American inquiries for 
lower grade white pine. In hardwoods, birch and maple for 
industrial requirements are in good demand with a very 
limited supply on hand and prices stiffening. Reports from 
Rainy River and Thunder Bay districts indicate considerably 
more activity in getting out logs and pulpwood than prevails 
in the Georgian Bay region. At Foleyet, in the clay belt, the 
center of the Canadian Northern Railway’s development ac- 
tivities, 500 men are at work in the mill and woods. This 
year 20,000 cords of pulpwood will be taken out and it is 
proposed to cut 100,000 cords within the next five years. 
Of railway ties 400,000 have been cut. 

The new plant of the Port Arthur Pulp & Paper Co. at 
Port Arthur with a capacity of 50 tons of pulp daily is 
ready to begin operations. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Jan. 21.—A large lumber shipper estimates that there 
will be a falling off of 25 percent in the cut of lumber in 
New Brunswick this year. His information is that in Nova 
Scotia, where unusually heavy snow storms have occurred 
and a considerable number of crews have come out of the 
woods, the cut will not be more than one-third of that of 
last year. For the maritime Provinces generally he believes 
the cut will be about 50 percent of that of last year. There 
is some demand for ship timber, but it does not figure very 
largely in the operations of the regular lumbermen. 

With regard to the lumber trade, the demand for building 
purposes for New Brunswick spruce in American cities is 
very small, and the business done is chiefly on Government 
account. There is still no improvement in the transatlantic 
outlook, as tonnage is more scarce than ever. 


HYMENEAL | 


Cape-Sayles 

New York, Jan. 19.—Lieut. Henry Cape, jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Cape, the former the.well known metro- 
politan wholesale lumberman, married today Miss Helen 
Kingman Sayles, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. 
Sayles, of Irvington-on-Hudson. The wedding took place 
at the home of the bride’s parents, ‘‘Aldwill,’’ and was 
a military affair, the ceremony being performed by Dr. 














LIEUT. HENRY CAPE, JR. 


Francis Irwin. Three generations of the bride’s family 
were represented. Her white satin gown, ornamented , 4 
diamonds, was draped with old lace from four generatlo of 
and she wore her mother’s bridal veil. The matrons 
honor were Mrs. Stewart L. Pitman and Mrs. Wiles 
Powers; the bridesmaids, the Misses Mary S. Cape, Met- 
phine Danforth, Emily Becker, Kathryn Black, Helen was 
calf and Marion Townsend. Lieut. Louis H. Frohmar ite, 
best man. The ushers were Lieutenants Foster G. 
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Percy Coan and William Selden, jr., and the Messrs. R. H. 
Depew, Hugh W. Littlejohn and Frederic C. Sayles, jr. 

The charming bride is a daughter of a prominent cotton 
manufacturer, Providence, R. I., and a graduate of Miss 
Master’s School, Dobbs Ferry. Lieutenant Cape is a 
graduate of Cornell University, 1913, with M. E. degree, 
and for four years was with the export department of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. He was one of the first 
to enlist in the officers’ reserve camp at Plattsburgh and 
received his commission as second lieutenant last August, 
and on Jan. 7 was promoted to a first lieutenancy. He is 
a member of the Sons of the Revolution, Nassau Country 
Club and Theti X I Fraternity. Lieutenant Cape is sta- 
tioned with the quartermaster’s department at Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he will take his bride to reside. 


SIEGEL-GROVES.—Ralph W. Siegel, secretary of the 
St. Louis Aircraft Corporation, of which his father, A. J. 
Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., is presi- 
dent, and Miss Vera Augusta Groves, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert B. Groves, St. Louis, Mo., were united 
in marriage in St. Louis recently. They then left for 
New Orleans, La., on a honeymoon trip. They will 
reside in St. Louis. 


WILLIAMS-DUPRE.—In Christ Church Cathedral, New 
Orleans, La., recently were married Mrs. Gilbert Dupre 
and Charles Seyburn Williams, Bishop Sessums officiating. 
The guests were limited to the immediate relatives of 
the bride and bridegroom. The bride is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Richard S. Charles, jr., and Mr. Williams 
ig the son of Mr. and Mrs. w«'rank B. Williams, and vice 
president of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, 
La. Mr. and Mrs. Williams left on a wedding trip and 
later will be at home at Patterson, La. 


BALTIMORE LUMBER EXPORTS FOR DECEMBER 


Jan. 21.—The statement of exports from here for De- 
cember shows a greater range of shipments than has been 
recorded for some time and seems to indicate that the needs 
of the foreign buyers have become more pressing. While 
spruce constitutes the overwhelming bulk of the forwardings, 
other stocks appear to be receiving more attention than has 
been the case. The statement for last month, as compared 
with December, 1916, is as follows: 
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OBITUARY 


G. W. EISENHAUER.—On Jan. 14 at his mountain 
home in Blue Ridge Summit occurred the death of George 
W. Hisenhauer, until three years ago a member of the 
Kisenhauer-MacLea Co., extensive dealer in hardwoods 
in Baltimore, Md. Mr. Kisenhauer was compelled by con- 
tinued ill health to retire and had spent practically all 
of his time since then in the hills. He was a native of 
Frederick County and went to Baltimore when still a 
young man. At first he engaged in various lines, among 
them the wholesale grocery trade, and then he took up 
the lumber business, making a conspicuous success. His 
firm went thru two disastrous fires, but always recovered 
quickly, and failing health alone forced him eventually 
to give up. After his retirement the company’s name was 
changed to the MacLea Lumber Co., Daniel MacLea, Mr. 
Kisenhauer’s partner, being the chief owner. Mr. Hisen- 
hauer is survived by his widow and one son, who is in the 
service of the United States. 


GEORGE GIFFORD DAVIDGE.—After a_ long illness 
George Gifford Davidge, president of the Cotton State 
Lumber Co., whose mills are at Meehan Junction, Miss., 
died at his home in Binghamton, N. Y., on Jan. 6. e 
was born in Hancock, Delaware county, N. Y., fifty-eight 
years ago. In the earlier part of his business career Mr. 
Davidge was engaged in the tanning industry, but even- 
tually disposed of his interests to the United States 
Leather Co., and became interested in lumbering opera- 
tions on a large scale. Of late years he had divided his 
time between Binghamton, which was his home, as well 
as the executive headquarters of the Cotton State Lumber 
Co.; New York, and the company’s mills in Mississippi. 
He also was vice president of the Bayless Pulp & Paper 
Co., a director in the First National Bank, and interested 
in oil properties in Oklahoma. Mr. Davidge was a man 
of sterling character, cultured and genial, of scholarly 
attainments, and had traveled extensively in this country 
and abroad. The deceased is survived by his wife and 
two sons, Thomas C, and Gifford Davidge. 


EDWARD S. SINGER.—On Jan. 12 Edward S. Singer 
died very suddenly. He was in his seventy-second year. 
Mr. Singer was connected with EB. S. Singer & Co., lumber 
merchants, of Guelph, Ont., Can. He was an Alsatian 
by birth and came to the United States many years ago, 
being for some time employed as traveler by a St. Louis 
lumber firm. He had been in the lumber business in 
Guelph for about twenty years. 


J. HARPER WALLACE.—At the age of 68, J. Harper 
Wallace, a prominent lumberman and stock raiser, died 
at his home in Washington, Pa., Jan. 2. He had been a 
resident of Washington twenty-eight years. He was 
president of the Dunbar & Wallace Lumber Co., of Wash- 
ington, Pa. Until three years ago he was head of the 
Crafton Builders’ Supply Co., Crafton. He _ leaves his 
widow, Mrs. Jennie B. Wallace, and six children. 














CHARLES F. EDDY.—Charles F. Eddy, a prominent 
banker, capitalist and lumberman of Bay City, Mich., 
died Suddenly Monday afternoon, Jan. 21. He had just 
returned from a meeting of directors of the Mershon, 
ddy, Parker Co., at Saginaw, Mich., and was forced to 
Tun for a car in that city, which is believed to have over- 
taxed his heart. Mr. Eddy was born in Bangor, Me., in 
852, and came to Michigan during the lumbering days. 
€ was a resident of Saginaw for a number of years and 
pent to Bay City in 1870 to become a member of the 
umber firm of Eddy Bros. He is survived by his widow, 
Wo daughters and one son. 





Ad. K. S. CONKLIN.—On Tuesday, Jan. 22, occurred 
Re death of Maj. K. S. Conklin, president of the Conklin- 
aing Co., Pekin, Ill., at the family residence. He was 
years of age and a member of the Joe Hanna Post, 
the tons? No. 117, Department of Illinois. He started in 
© lumber and millwork business at Pekin on his return 
meen being mustered out of the army in 1866 and has 
ntinued the business ‘to date. He is survived -by his 






widow, four sons, well known in the lumber fraternity, 
“Gene,”’ Harry, Charlie and ‘‘Ed’’ Conklin, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. James Fryer, of Chicago. 


J. W. MacKENZIE.—On Jan. 15, John W. MacKenzie, 
of Portland, Ore., one of the best known belting salesmen 
on the Pacific coast, died at the age of 54. The funeral 
services were held Jan. 17, under the auspices of Portland 
Lodge 42 B. P.O. E. Mr. MacKenzie had been ill for some 
time. He was Pacific coast manager of the Chicago Belt- 
ing Co., with offices in Portland, Ore., where he made his 
home. He was well known and highly respected by ]lum- 
bermen from British Columbia to Mexico. He had spent 
nearly twenty years on the Pacific coast, and for the last 
ten years with the Chicago Belting Co. He was a member 
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THE LATE J. W. MACKENZIBD 
of the Scottish Rite Masons and of the Mystic Shrine, as 


well as the Elks. He was a native of Portland, Me., and 
lived for several years at Toledo, Ohio, before coming to 
the Pacific coast. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Lillian Mac- 
Kenzie; a daughter, Miss Dorothy, of Portland, Ore., and 
a brother and sister in Toledo. He was also a member 
of Hoo-Hoo and took an active interest in Hoo-Hoo mat- 
ters and was at one time vicegerent for the northern dis- 
trict of Oregon. 





THOMAS S. F. SIMS.—In Portland, Ore., Jan. 8, at the 
age of 68 years Thomas S. F. Sims died. He was born 
at Woodstock, Can., April 3, 1850, and came to Oregon 
when 23 years of age. He engaged in the sawmill busi- 
ness at Stayton and later founded the Santiam Lumber 
Co., now known as the Hammond Lumber Co. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 





JAMES M. LAING.—At the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Frank H. Stover, Bay City, Mich., occurred the death of 
James M. Laing, an old time lumberman, on Jan. 18, after 
a short illness. He was 79 years of age and was born in 
Scotland. He came to Canada in 1850 and the United 
States in 1854. In 1866 he went into the employ of Hay, 
Butman & Co., having charge of their lumber business 
at Milwaukee. When the firm bought a sawmill in Bay 
City in 1871 he was transferred to that mill as super- 
intendent, a position he held until the mill went out of 
business, since which time he has been retired. He leaves 
one son, Theo. W. Laing, of Loraine, Ohio, and two 
ola Mrs. Stover and Mrs. Thomas E. Clark, of 
Detroit. 


EMIL W. ALT.—A prominent lumberman and _ builder 
was lost to Louisville, Ky., last week in the death of 
Emil W. Alt, 55 years of age, secretary-treasurer of the 
Central Planing Mill & Lumber Co. He was also presi- 
dent of the Alt Building Co. Mr. Alt was a prominent 
Mason and Shriner and belonged to several other fraternal 
orders. Besides his widow he is survived by four sons, 
three of whom were with him in the lumber business. 


MARCY McDONALD PRICE.—J. McD. Price, formerly 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
and now engaged in the wholesale hardwood business in 
Baltimore, Md., is receiving condolences on the death of 
his brother, Marcy McDonald Price, which occurred on 
Jan. 9 at Hartford, W. Va. Mr. Price was a son of the 
late Winfield O. Price, in his time widely known in the 
hardwood business. Mr. Price was vice president of the 
Hartland Collieries Co., and was 48 years old. 


PETER CHOUNARD.—At the age of 74 years, Peter 
Chounard passed away at his home in Minneapolis on 
Sunday, Dec, 23. He was one of that company of lumber- 
men and woodsmen from Canada whose coming marked 
industry in Minneapolis and the Minnesota pineries a 
half century ago. In his active years, Mr. Chounard was 
prominently identified with the big lumber interests of 
the Northwest. The deceased leaves his wife and one 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Baron, of Minneapolis. 


LIEUT. PATRICK F. NEVILLE.—At his home in west- 
ern Maryland occurred the death several days ago of 
Lieut. Patrick F. Neville, a native of Maine, and for 
many years engaged in the sawmill business. Lieutenant 
Neville served in the Union Army with a Massachusetts 
regiment, and was 86 years old. 


EDWIN V. LANE.—At the age of 83 years Edwin V. 
Lane, who was the builder of the village of Lanesboro, 
Vt., and for many years in the lumber business in that 
village, died at his home in Montpelier, Vt., recently. 
He was a native of Plainfield, and is survived by his 
widow, four daughters and two sons. 


DAVID K. MORTON.—A retired lumber merchant of 
Kansas City, Mo., David K. Morton died at his home 
Jan. 7 at the age of 63 years. Mr. Morton had lived in 
Kansas City twenty-nine years and was born in Hannibal, 
Mo. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Julia FE. Morton, 
a son and three daughters. 








ELMER E. LEARY.—From Chestertown, Md., is re- 
ported the death of Elmer E. Leary on Jan. 6 in the 
lower part of Kent County. He was engaged at Grey’s 
Inn in the manufacture of baskets, boxes and lumber. 
Mr. Leary was 52 years old. He leaves a widow, son and 
daughter. 


JAMES E. RADCLIFFE.—News has just been received 
of the death of James E. Radcliffe, West Allis, Wis., on 
Wednesday, Jan. 23, at the age of 56 years. Mr. Radcliffe 
was a prominent millwork manufacturer of West Allis, 
being connected with the Radcliffe Manufacturing Co. 


DAVID JAMES.—Jan. 15 in Frankfort, Ind., occurred 
the death of David James, a pioneer sawmill operator of 
that place. He died from pneumonia contracted by being 
exposed to a recent blizzard. 


CHARLES WILLIAM GROSVENOR.—At his home. in 
Leicester, Mass., occurred, at the age of 90 years, the 
death of Charles William Grosvenor, a retired lumber 
dealer. He is survived by six children, 














































































































Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. Cc. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Teleph 982G cy. 





PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 


Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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CIFIC COAST 


CIFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. ) 


Sales Agency for 10 Mills on Grays Harbor 
| and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 
Acme Premium Brand 


s 
Unexcelled Premium Brand Shingles 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 


‘‘Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding. 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
Spruce and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Yellow Fir—Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 







1270 P. les G Bldg. 
Chicago Sales Office: +. a. MOORE, Representative. 


727 Lumber Exch Bldg, 
M/aneapolis Sales Office: umber Exchange Bldg 


M. T. OWENS, Representative, 











California~. . 
White and Pin e 


Sugar 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Redwood, Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
and Factory Plank 


Pacific Coast Lumber 











ee se W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





Flooring, 
FI Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish, 


Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles, 























WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE - BALLORD waren 
PINE osn4ae lace M om as 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. || "Shop. 























TORONTO 























White ae and 
/ Canadian Hardwood Lumber 


We have a full line on hand 
and offer the following: 





Pp ls—For Ii diate Delivery 


875 M No. 1 and 2 Red Pine Lath. 
750 M No. 2 and 3 Red Pine Lath. 
450 M No. 1 White Pine Lath. 
650 M No. 2 White Pine Lath. 
430 M No. 3 White Pine Lath. 


We are also headquarters for 
anything you may need in 


Pine, Hemlock, Spruce and Hardwood Lumber 


Get in touch with us before buying. 


C. G. Anderson tamtacucer 
Wholesalers Lumber Co., Ltd. 











Excelsior Life Building, TORONTO. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., has 
been East, looking over business prospects and incidentally 
looking out for the interests of his company. ‘ 


The Walter A, Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., has 
just issued bulletin No. 233, which shows in an interesting 
manner a lot of machinery. Copies may be obtained upon 
request. e 


John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., spent some time in Chicago this week attend- 
ing to business affairs and keeping an eye on the prospects 
for trade during the coming season. 


T. B. Adams, a well known wholesale lumberman of Quincy, 
Ill., was a recent Chicago visitor. He said that while busi- 
ness has been extremely brisk in Quincy, the lumbermen who 
really get out and work are not suffering. 


H. B. Coulter, of the H. B. Coulter Lumber Co. of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., paid a brief visit to Chicago during the first 
part of the week. Despite his rather brief stay he managed 
to get around and see a large number in the trade. 


W. B. Vanlandingham, buyer for the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from an extended tour of the 
West, where he spent much time looking over stocks and 
examining prospects for business from and on the Pacific 
coast. 


George C. Robson, sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., 
of Merrill, Wis., made the rounds of the Chicago trade this 
week and while here attended a meeting of hardwood lumber- 
men at which the best manner to supply the needs of the 
Government for lumber was considered. ‘ 


J. B. Utley, of the Utley-Holloway Co., was one of the 
Chicago lumbermen who returned this week from attending 
the hardwood associations’ meetings at Memphis, Tenn. He 
reports that the meetings were quite successful and that 
much interest was evinced in the business transacted. 


C. A. Marsh, president of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., 
is on the Coast, looking after some interests of the company 
there. He first visited Seattle, and then went to Vancouver, 
B. C., to look over the logging operations of the Capilano 
Timber Co. (Inc.), in which the company is interested. 


J. R. Latta, well known in this territory as a former 
lumber salesman, was in Chicago recently and called upon a 
few concerns in the trade. Mr. Latta is not directly con- 
nected with the lumber business now, but is making plans 
that, if perfected, will once more land him in the thick of the 
lumber game, where he says he has always felt most at home. 


George W. Jones, president of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Appleton, Wis., while in Chicago said that inquiry 
for lumber has picked up considerably recently and that 
the principal difficulty is to get cars. The company has 
less stock on hand this year than at this time in 1917, but 
still is in good position to supply the requirements of buy- 
ers, provided cars can be obtained. 


Walter Alexander, secretary and treasurer of the Alexander- 
Stewart Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., and interested in numer- 
ous other large lumber companies, has retired as a director 
of the First National Bank of Milwaukee because of the 
pressure of his private affairs, which make it impossible for 
him to attend the meetings in Milwaukee as frequently as 
desirable. 


M. A. Truman, vice president of the Marsh & Truman 
Lumber Co., is one of the Chicago lumbermen who recently 
visited the South in search of hardwood lumber. Perhaps 
it would be more truthful to say, as Mr. Truman did, that 
his efforts were principally directed toward the speeding up of 
shipments. It seems to be especially hard to get hardwood 
shipped from the South. 


George E. Watson, of New Orleans, La., secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, spent some 
time in Chicago. While here he attended the meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association. The cypress mills 
are doing their share in supplying lumber for the wooden fleet 
being built for the Government. Production is being pressed 
as hard as possible, but stocks are not any too large. 


H. A. Hoover, of Ashley, Ill., who was taken suddenly ill 
while in Chicago several weeks ago attending a meeting of the 
sales representatives of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., is get- 
ting along very nicely at the Montrose Hospital, and from 
present indications it appears that he may be able to return 
home at the end of the week. His condition is steadily 
improving and he is itching to get back on the road once 
more selling cypress, 


BE. D. Beals, president of the Hardwood Products Co., 
Neenah, Wis., has received advices from the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington that he has been awarded a commission 
as a lieutenant in the Naval Officers Reserve Corps and will 
be called into active service about Feb. 1. Lieutenant Beals’ 
work for the time being will be in the naval ordnance depart- 
ment at Washington. He will leave for the East during the 
latter part of the week. 


Roy H. Jones, of Washington, D. C., was a recent Chicago 
visitor. Mr. Jones is in charge of the joint office of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood and Michigan Hardwood 
emergency bureaus in Washington. While here he conferred 
with a number of out-of-the-city hardwood lumbermen and 
also consulted with the secretaries of the two associations 
—O. T. Swan and J. C. Knox—regarding the business out- 
look as viewed from the vantage point of Washington. 


This week the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. and the Mack- 
intosh-Truman Lumber Co, announced the removal of their 
joint Seattle (Wash.) office from 2025 L. C. Smith Building 
to 2401 and 2402 L. C. Smith Building. The new offices 
are in the tower of the building and provide better and more 
adequate accommodations for the growing business that is 
being transacted by the Seattle office. A splendid view of 
the city may be obtained from the windows of the new offices. 


M. K. Trumbull, of Houston, Tex., vice president of the 
National Lumber & Creosoting Co., will not accept the com- 
mission of major which he had been tendered by the quarter- 
master general. The commission carried with it the super- 
vision of emergency construction of warehouses, docks and 
railway projects. In declining Mr. Trumbull acts upon later 
advice from the quartermaster general, who states that it 
would be more advantageous for him to remain with his 
company, the greater percentage of whose business at the 


present time is the supply of ties and railroad construction 
materials. 


B. V. Babcock, head of the Babcock Lumber Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., paid a visit to the Chicago office of the company 


recently and spent some time conferring with Charles S. RB, 
Smith, representative in this territory. Mr. Babcock wag 
recently elected mayor of Pittsburgh, but still finds time to 
devote a great deal of attention to his lumber and coal in. 
terests. He says that, except for Government business, it is 
practically impossible to make shipments in the eastern part 
of the country. 


W. M. Cady, of McNary, La., president of the W. M, 
McCady Lumber Co. (Inc.), was one of the southern lumber. 
men who braved possible storms and visited Chicago during 
the week. While here he spent some time in conference with 
H. L. Hanbury, recently appointed representative of the 
Cady company in this territory. Together they went ove, 
prospects for trade during the year and laid plans to in- 
crease the use of Cady quality timbers, dimension and scant- 
ling in northern territory. 


BE. A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreve- 
port, La., paid a rather brief visit to Chicago this week. He 
said that two of the mills of the company were being operated 
during the five day holiday as both of these mills had logs 
in the pond so that nothing but waste wood need be used ag 
fuel. The other mills of the company were closed down, 
because the locomotives, being coal burners, could not be 
operated to secure a supply of logs. The car situation ig 
still bad and labor scarce. 


A. M. Richardson, of the A. M. Richardson Co., of Helena, 
Ark., paid a visit to Chicago this week. He said that if 
some means could be found to better the car supply at mill 
points the need for southern hardwoods could be very 
greatly relieved. Manufacturers in the Helena section are 
making efforts to produce as much lumber as possible, but 
are restricted by a labor shortage as well as other factors, 
Shipments, however, are being made as promptly as from 
other sections of the South. 


A western lumberman, well known in Inland Empire 
circles, F. A. Blackwell, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., president 
of the Blackwell Lumber Co., spent some time in Chicago on 
personal business. Mr. Blackwell, among other things, looks 
after the logging end of the operations of the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co. The company is endeavoring to make as large a cut 
of logs this winter as possible and expects to have a sufficient 
supply on hand in the spring to enable its big mill to operate 
at full capacity. 


R. 8. Carpenter, manager of the New Orleans (La.) branch 
of the Chicago Belting Co., spent some time in Chicago re- 
cently. While here he spent considerable time at the fac- 
tory of the company, informing himself on the latest wrinkles 
in belt manufacture and getting a first hand estimate of just 
how well the company is going to be able to take care of its 
customers during the year, Every effort will be made to 
give the best of service and unless Mr. Carpenter is sadly 
disappointed no complaints will be heard about lack of prompt 
service. 


The Carroll Lumber Co., of Corpus Christie, Tex., at its 
annual meeting in that city Tuesday, Jan. 15, changed the 
name of the concern to the L. D. Garrison Lumber Co., the 
interest of J. J. Carroll, of Houston, having been purchased 
by W. 'T. Carter, of Houston, and L. D. Garrison. The new 
company assumes all the accounts of the old company. The 
officers of the new company are: W. T. Carter, president; 
L. D. Garrison, vice president and general manager; M. J. 
Zerr, secretary; H. E. Baldwin, treasurer. 


Frank J. Foley, formerly manager of the mining depart- 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., on 
Jan. 1 became connected with the Edison Storage Battery 
Co., of Orange, N. J., as manager of the mining and traction 
department. Mr. Foley has had a long and varied experience 
along lines that adapt him for just such a position as he 
now occupies. The use of Edison storage batteries in loco- 
motives, tractors, and similar types of machinery is steadily 
growing and under his direction doubtless will receive added 
impetus. 


. H. Walker, manager of the Canadian mill of the Herman 
H. Hettler Lumber Co. at Midland, Ont., returned home 
this week after spending several days in Chicago. Speaking 
of conditions in the North, Mr. Walker said they suffered 
from many of the handicaps that have checked operations in 
the United States, such as short car supply, lack of labor and 
high cost of operating, but considering all the drawbacks 
Canadians were getting in a fine supply of pine logs for this 
season’s cut. The chief drawback, he said, was a shortage 
of woods and mill workers, as the war had taken away 80 
many for service at the front. 


R. F. Blackwell, formerly general manager of the Panhandle 
Lumber Co., of Spirit Lake, Ida., was a recent Chicago visitor. 
At present Mr. Blackwell makes him home in Spokane, Wash., 
where he is in the automobile business. He keeps in close 
touch with the lumber business, however, and reports that 
manufacturers in the Inland Empire are well loaded with 
orders, but that stocks are small and poorly assorted for this 
season. While in Chicago he called upon a number of the 
local lumbermen, among them being Sam Hall, sales agent in 
this territory for the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Office. 


L. W. Crow, of the Mears-Slayton Lumber Co., returned 
Monday from a business trip to Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Crow went to Washington to see what the chances are for 
the Chicago yards to obtain a share of Government busi- 
ness, and he found that it will be largely a matter of price. 
The Government will buy from the yards material needed for 
Government work in this territory provided the price is a8 
favorable as that it is able to obtain from other quarters. 
Mr. Crow said that, while not all the lumbermen he knew 
were in Washington, D. C., he did recognize many of them, 
who were there on much the same sort of errand as he 
himself. 


Charles C. F. Sieving and Fred J. Puck, of the Western 
Manufacturing Co., of Toledo, Ohio, were Chicago visitors 
this week. Mr. Sieving was here to attend the meeting of 
the trade extension department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Puck said that the mill 
work business is slack in Toledo and that there is no pros 
pect of any great improvement. Trade in storm sash and 
doors has been rather good and the company has been able 
to increase its business a bit by the use of motor trucks. 
The company operates three regular trucks now and finds 
them quite satisfactory. A converted Ford was tried at 
first, but it was found that after a year it wore out much 
as an Ingersoll watch does. Delivery of mill work fifty — 
from the plant has been made by truck this winter tha 
could not have been made in reasonable time had ship- 
ment been made by railroad. From Chicago Mr. Sieving 
and Mr. Puck went to Columbus, Ohio, to attend the retall- 
ers’ meeting there. They were accompanied by W. 8. Nuren 
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burg, Chicago representative of the Wheeler-Osgood Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash. 


At the office of the R. T. Feltus Lumber Co. there is no 
indication of any lull in business. President R. T. Feltus 
said that business has been exceptionally good since the first 
of the year. C. L. Strey, vice president and general manager 
of the company, has been in the North for the last three 
weeks, buying up stocks at different points. He has been very 
successful in securing some good sized blocks of excellent 
stock which Mr. Feltus, with the assistance of E. J. Brady, 
secretary of the company, is having no difficulty in disposing 
of. He reports that cars are fairly easy to get in the North 
and that the company has had no difficulty in supplying its 
Chicago customers. 


G. G. Rupley, sales agent in Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory for the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., reports that he finds business very good. The company 
has found it necessary along with many others to look for 
the bulk of its business in other than ordinary channels of 
trade. Mr. Rupley says that in the last three months he 
has done more and’ harder work than ever before in his life. 
However, he finds that the returns are excellent, for once 
the new markets are uncovered they are very attractive. He 
reports having found the retail business pretty good, altho 
retailers are expecting a quiet season during 1918. A sur- 
prising amount of pine lumber from the West is going into 
the manufacture of munitions in an indirect manner. 


When all other markets are exhausted, local lumbermen are 
turning to the box maker, and it is surprising to learn of the 
amount of stock that is consumed by this division of the in- 
dustry. Also, far better grades are being used for this pur- 
pose, largely because of the exhaustion of ordinary box stock. 
The box manufacturers, while paying good prices for the 
lumber they purchase, are also getting good returns, as may 
be seen from the following example: Ordinary piano boxes 
today are very cheaply constructed of almost any sort of 
lumber and are not the substantial, well built containers that 
used to be the rule in the trade. Piano boxes that formerly 
sold for $2.95 now bring $4.75, at least this was the basis 
upon which a Chicago piano manufacturer contracted for a 
supply of boxes for the year. Boxes of this size contain 175 
feet of lumber. 


The Louisiana Red Cypress Co. is planning to market all 
the tupelo manufactured by its mills this year. Old contracts, 
however, have not quite been cleared up and so the sales 
representatives of the company are spending a good part 
of their time getting posted on tupelo trade, according to 
H. P. Altman, sales representative of the company in Chicago 
territory. The company will have an amount of tupelo run- 
ning well up into the millions of feet to market this year. 
Just at present, Mr. Altman reports, the mills are securing 
a good volume of cars and are able to make shipments 
promptly. When he was south in December he was informed 
that approximately 4,000 cars containing goods for export 
would be routed to New Orleans and that following the ar- 
rival of these cars the supply of empties for lumber loading 
would be increased and he attributes the present betterment 
in the situation to this. The company has on hand pretty 
good sized stocks of lumber and is able to handle orders much 
more promptly than last year. 


B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., spent Friday 
and Saturday of last week in Chicago. He was accompanied 
by 0. O. Bye, sales representative of the Clear Lake company 
in Dakota territory. On their way to Chicago both gentlemen 
attended the annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association at Minneapolis. After calling upon the 
trade in Chicago and looking up old friends they proceeded 
to Washington, D. (., where they expect to remain for some 
days. While there they intend to look into the prospect for 
future Government orders and generally inform themselves 
upon the part the lumbermen are to play in the conduct of 
the war. Mr. Lewis reported that business is good and that 
the company is receiving a fair supply of cars. In common 
with all the western operators, this supply might be better, 
of course. The company is doing all it can to help along 
both the airplane and ship building programs, as it is cutting 


both classes of lumber to the height of the ability of the saw- 
mills, 





CHOSEN SECRETARY OF LIVE-WIRE RETAIL 
CONCERN 


Announcement is made by the Ed Munger Lumber Co., of 
Lafayette, Ind., that at the annual meeting of the directors, 
held on Jan. 14, C. M. Munger was chosen secretary. Mr. 
Munger is a son of Ed Munger, president of the company, 
who is one of the best known retail lumber dealers in Indi- 





C. M. MUNGER OF LAFAYETTE, IND. ; 
Elected Secretary of the Ed Munger Lumber Co. 


ana. C. M. Munger has had a thoro lumber and sash and 


door experience, not only gaining a knowledge of retailing 
in the yard at Lafayette but has traveled in different terri- 
tories for leading sash, door and millwork concerns. He is a 
young man of sterling worth and, like his father, is a hustler, 
Who will make a valuable asset to the company. The Ed 
Munger Lumber Co. maintains two yards at Lafayette, one on 

€ east side of the beautiful college city and the other on the 
West side. Lafayette, being in the center of one of the richest 


agricultural parts of the Hoosier State, makes the retail 
lumber business there a prosperous venture for a concern 
that cares for its trade as does the Munger company. 





~ 


MOVES OFFICE TO IMPROVE SERVICE 


There are certain companies that are famous for their 
constant effort to improve the quality of their product, satisfy 
the needs of their customers and attend to the welfare of 
their employees. Among such companies there is not one 
that ranks better than the Planner-Steger Land & Lumber 
Co., of Blackwell, Wis. No step is too difficult to under- 
take, provided its accomplishment will better the service the 
company is able to offer to its customers. And added service 
and better service were two things President and General 
Manager George C, Flanner had definitely in mind when it 
was determined to move the offices of the company from the 
Steger Building in Chicago to the plant at Blackwell, Wis. 
Mr. Flanner spent a good part of the week in Chicago mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements attendant upon this move. 

The Flanner-Steger Land & Lumber Co. is appreciated as 
more than a corporation by its customers. George C, Flan 
ner is of that type of successful men who believe in keeping 
in intimate touch with all phases of their business and so 
evidences of his business acumen and genial personality lend 
a strong personal touch to all the operations of the com- 
pany. Consequently it is not surprising to those who have 
known the company ever since it started operating at Black- 
well in 1906 that the firm has never been without orders for 
hardwood flooring, factory stock and other lumber manu- 
factured by the company. ‘The quality and constant, even 
grade of the birch. and maple flooring and the uniform ex- 
cellent quality of the other lumber manufactured is well 
known to the trade. 

But Mr. Flanner does not spend all of his time looking 
after the welfare of the customers of the company for he 
displays equal care in watching out for the welfare of the 
employees. The plant is operated on a profit-sharing basis. 
It was largely due to the quality of the men employed at the 
sawmill plant and thru their efforts that $16,350 was sub- 
scribed in Blackwell to the Second. Liberty Loan. The allot 
ment of Blackwell was $5,000. 

The general sales of the company will be under the direc 
tion of rank Flanner, who has been given a thoro educa- 
tion in lumber manufacturing and selling by his father, 
George C. Planner. Naturally the sales end of the business 
will also be directed from Blackwell and all orders are now 
being received at that point. H. C. Ross will continue with 
the company in his sales and clerical capacity and will, of 





GEORGE C, FLANNER, BLACKWELL, WIS. ; 


President and General Manager of Flanner-Steger Land & 
Lumber Co. 


course, look after his Chicago customers and regular terri- 
tory. 

By the new arrangement it is believed that even better 
service will be given to the customers of the company. The 
records and other property of the company are being moved 
to Blackwell as rapidly as possible and mail, of course, should 
be addressed to the Flanner-Steger Land & Lumber Co., 
Blackwell, Forest County, Wis. 





WELL KNOWN FIRM RESUMES BUSINESS 


Its many friends in the trade will be glad to hear that 
the firm George TT. Houston & Co. has resumed business 
with offices in the Railway Exchange Building. An official 
of the company said: 


We beg to advise you that the creditors’ committee, under 
whose supervision the affairs of George T. Houston & Co. 
and Houston Bros. have been conducted during the last year, 
was discharged on Dec, 28, 1917, pursuant to full liquidation 
of all liabilities which they presented. The principal part 
of our assets and land holdings remain undisturbed, The 
payments were brought about principally by the sale of 
surplus property. We still hold about 110,000 acres of 
timber and farm lands. ‘The mill plant and equipment, 
stock of logs, lumber ete. are still intact and business will 
be continued as formerly. 

We are pleased to report market conditions in our line 
of hardwoods first class at the present time. The only 
handicap that we can see to a good year’s business is the 
inadequate transportation facilities and scarcity of cars, 
which condition we believe will materially improve in a 
short time. 





ST. LOUIS HARDWOOD FIRM REORGANIZES 


Of especial interest to the hardwood trade everywhere 
is the announcement that a reorganization was effected in 
Jan. 15 of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., 3125 North 
Broadway, extensive dealer in both northern and southern 
hardwoods, by which George KE. Hibbard and associates ac- 
quired all but a small amount of the stock of W. H. Steele, 
who has been connected with that concern for the last thirty- 
two years. Mr. Steele is succeeded as president by Mr. 
Hibbard. 

Under the reorganization valuable employees of the con- 
cern have been allowed either to increase their holdings of 
stock or to become stockholders. In addition to Mr. Hib 
bard, who was one of the originators of the business, the 
active stockholders now are Roland FI’. Krebs, who has been 
secretary and treasurer but who has been made vice presi- 
dent; L. M. Bargas, who has been made secretary; L. Gied- 
dinghagan, treasurer, and George C. Marsden, southern 


buyer. Mr. Krebs has been with the Steele & Hibbard Lum- 
ber Co, for twenty years, Mr. Gieddinghagan seventeen years 
and Mr. Marsden six years. 

The capital stock will remain unchanged and there will 
be no change in the name of the concern. The business will 
continue as heretofore, but with renewed energy. 

Mr. Steele will retire from active business, retaining only 
a small amount of stock. 
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ANSWERING THEIR COUNTRIES’ CALL 


Another name has been added to the long list ‘of St. Louis 
(Mo.) lumbermen who have joined the colors. The latest to 





WILLIAM LOTHMAN, JR.; 
Who Has Enlisted in 20th Engineers (Forest) 


enter the service of Uncle Sam’s forces is William Lothman, 
jr., who has enlisted in the twentieth regiment of engineers 

the forestry regiment. Mr, Lothman is secretary and treas 
urer of the Lothmun Cypress Co., one of the largest dealers 
of cypress in this country. He is the son of William Loth 
man, president of the company. The younger Lothman is 
now at Jefferson Barracks, near St, Louis, awaiting his orders 
to be sent to the front. He has many friends in Hoo-Hoo, 
of which he is an enthusiastic member, and in the lumber 
trade generally. 

George E. Heininger, whose death in France recently was 
announced by General Pershing, formerly was a salesman for 
the Cloud Lumber Co. at Wichita, Kan. His home was in 
Oakland, Cal. Death was due to pneumonia. 

John F. Andrews, yard manager of the Bureka Lumber 
Co., Eureka, Mont., gave up a job which paid him $150 a 
month and went to Spokane this week to enlist in the for 
estry service of the Canadian army. Mr. Andrews is mar- 
ried and has four children, 

Two well known local lumbermen of Ottawa, Ont., who are 
serving with the forces overseas have been mentioned in dis 
patches for meritorious work. They are Maj. T. F. Elmitt, 
D. 8S. 0., who was in the wholesale lumber business in Ottawa 
before he enlisted, and Maj. D. J. O’Donahoe, D. 8. 0. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING OF LUMBER JUST 
STARTED 


J. KX. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine Association, 
was a Chicago visitor this week and while here said that the 
rank and file of the lumber trade have no true conception of 
the amount of lumber that the Government will need. In 
order to carry out the housing program the Government will 
have to buy more lumber than it purchased in building the 
cantonments. When this lumber is bought a number of items 
that are reaching rather large proportions at some of the 
mills will be called for and the manufacturers will be greatly 
benefited by this buying. A foreign government has requested 
the United States Government for permission to have citl- 
zens of the foreign country place orders for wooden ships in 
the United States. Even tho the United States does not de 
cide to build any more wooden ships than present contracts 
call for there is an assured market for ship lumber. The 
meeting in Chicago of the directors of the Southern Pine 
Association that was scheduled for Tuesday of this week was 
called off because of the impossibility of some of the directors 
to reach Chicago because of the poor train service. The next 
meeting of the directors will be held in New Orleans, La., 
Feb. 18. 








STRONGLY FAVORS THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 

Lumber manufacturers, as they recognize the merit of the 
trade acceptance, are rallying as advocates of this method of 
handling accounts. One of the strongest advocates of the 
trade acceptance in Chicago is J. B. Perry, of the C, A, 
Goodyear Lumber Co. For some time this company has 
been using trade acceptances wherever possible and has had 
printed a special form, the size of an ordinary check. The 
company is attaching these to all invoices and when send 
ing out a bill of lading has prepared a sticker explaining 
the use of the trade acceptance and the company’s terms. 
This sticker reads: 


Our Terms: Cash less 1 percent or net amount after 
deducting freight and inspection fees, or 60 days’ acceptance, 
both from date of invoice—to be mailed within fifteen days 
from date thereof. If car has not arrived 90 percent of the 
invoice must be settled for in the above manner after deduct 
ing estimated freight, the balance to be settled upon arrival 
of car. No discount to be taken on balance of payment. 
In the event that freight bills have a Federal or State tax 
added to the freight the amount of Federal or State tax is 
not to be deducted from invoice, nor any increase in freight 
rate which was in effect at time order was accepted and 
shown on face of our acknowledgment of order. 

We attach herewith our form of acceptance, which is now 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board and is now in common 
use by practically all members of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and in all probability will be adopted by all lumber as 
sociations. It simply gives you 60 days’ credit if desired and 
at the same time enables us to obtain our money without 
delay. 

Fifteen days after date of invoice if you do not wish dis 
count kindly sign, designate bank at which you wish this 
acceptance made payable and return to us promptly and 
greatly oblige. 

In making quotations the company attaches another 
sticker to its letters, upon which is printed the first para 
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graph showing the company’s terms of sale. Mr. Perry 
says, however, that a number of the retail firms do not 
realize the merit of the trade acceptance and are slow in 
accepting it. Ordinarily, the manufacturer of lumber has 
funds tied up for a long time—in the logs, then in the lum- 
ber in the pile in the yard, and in the car in which shipment 
is made and finally in the yard of the retailer. Of course 
this carrying charge has to be added in the selling price of 
the lumber. Then, too, the manufacturer has been accustomed 
to give a great variety of terms of saie and so must spread 
the cost of doing business in this manner upon the shoulders 
of the retailer. By means of the trade acceptance, how- 
ever, credit may be stabilized, the cost of giving credit fixed 
upon a uniform basis and everybody better suited. Mr. 
Perry calls attention to the fact that, if a purchaser so de- 
sires, credit may be extended for sixty days, or payment 
made upon the basis of 90 percent of the value of lumber 
in the car, freight being deducted. In any case, the remain- 
ing 10 percent would cover any likely dispute over grades 
or loss in shipment. 

In speaking of the California operations of the company 
Mr. Perry says that the redwood business has picked up 
considerably since the first of the year. The car supply 
has improved very materially and, in fact, the company has 
shipped more cars of redwood in the last two weeks than in 
the previous three months. The demand for silo stock is 
especially keen, and, unless his estimates are wrong, the 
Goodyear Redwood Co. will sell at least 200 percent more 
silo stock during 1918 than in 1917, 

Despite the numerous retarding influences that abound in 
practically all sections of the country, work is being pressed 
upon the construction of the mill of the Goodyear Yellow 
Pine Co. at Picayune, Miss. The plan is to have the saw- 
mill ready for operation July 1 and, so far as can be fore- 
seen, this will be easily accomplished, as all the sawmill 
machinery is at hand. A large part of the machinery was 
taken from the mill of the company at Tomah, Wis., and 
such new machinery as was purchased was ordered early 
enough so that it is already delivered. The capacity of this 
mill will be between 200,000 and 250,000 feet a day and 
when it begins cutting the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. will 
have an output of about 500,000 feet a day. 
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) British Columbia and Washington 


‘Red Cedar Shingles 


We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND X XX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. }f 








These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 

) STER, B.C. equipped with the 

| latest improved machinery. It 

, is the /argest and best equipped 
] shingle mill ever built. Our 

shingles are all inspected, and 
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| kept uniform, and we stand 
| back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 





TRADE MARK 


——_ 


Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. é 





—Attention 


Box Factories and Yards 






Specials—for Prompt Shipment: 


500M’ 4-4 No. 4 Com. Western White Pine, Fir & Larch 
200M’ 4-4 No.3 Common Western White Pine 

200M’ 4-4 No.2 Common Oregon White Pine 

200M’ 6-4 No. 3 Common Oregon White Pine 

300M’ 6-4 No.3 and 4 Common Oregon White Pine 
50M’ 5-4 No. 3 and 4 Common Oregon White Pine 
250M’ 6-4 No. 3 Shop Oregon White Pine 


Prices Furnished Promptly on Request. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
7 Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











WESTINGHOUSE MAN MADE ORDNANCE 
EXECUTIVE 


One of the first steps to be taken in the reorganization of 
the Ordnance Bureau was the appointment of Guy E. Tripp, 
of New York, heretofore chairman of the board of directors 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., to the 
position of chief of the production division of the Ordnance 
Department. Mr. Tripp, in this position, will supervise and 
stimulate the production of all ordnance supplies. He is 
credited with bringing to the department the highest obtain- 
able type of experience and ability to insure speedy and care- 
ful production of munitions, as he has had long experience in 
the manufacture of this kind, the Westinghouse company hav- 
ing filled large munition contracts for the British and Russian 
Governments. The board of directors of the Westinghouse 
company has given him a leave of absence for the duration of 
the war. He has been given a commission as colonel. 


VETERAN LUMBERMAN CELEBRATES GOLDEN 
WEDDING 


This week a belated account reached the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. William Scharbach, Sr., of Hobart, 
Ind. This interesting event took place on Jan. 6 and wags 
attended by about seventy friends and relatives, including 
the families of their five sons. Mr. and Mrs. Scharbach 
came to this country from Germany on the same boat, in 
1867, being then. unmarried. They settled in Chicago and 
were married the following year, removing in 1892 to Ho- 
bart, where Mr. Scharbach purchased the lumber yard form- 
erly owned by William Rifenburg, deceased. He retired from 
active business over a year ago, leaving the management of 
the yard in the hands of his son, Emil. Mr. and Mrs. Schar- 
bach were the recipients of numerous handsome and vyalu- 
able gifts from relatives and friends. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—F. J. Stevens, Laurel, Miss., 
has acquired the planing mill property of John R. Coor, jr. 
He expects to enlarge the plant. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—T, D. Fooks has purchased the 
interest of C. C. Rose in the Fooks & Rose Lumber Co. 
and will operate under the name the Fooks Lumber Co. 

Foreman—C. W. Adams Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Peach Orchard—The Walbert Stave Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $35,000. 

Perla—The headquarters and sales office of the Malvern 
Lumber Co. are now located here. 

FLORIDA. Crestview—J. W. Abbott has sold an in- 
terest in his sawmill to Thomas Pickens, of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., and will add planers and dry kilns to the plant and 
make other improvements. 

GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—A. P. Fleming is successor 
to the Hawkinsville Trading Co. 

IDAHO. Coeur d’ Alene—The mill site here belonging 
to the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., bankrupt, has been sold 
to O. M. Greene, vice president of the Exchange National 
Bank, of Spokane, for $11,000. 

Nezperce—The Ramey Lumber Co. has been purchased 
by the Prairie Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Anguera Lumber & Tie Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000. 

Smithfield—Hinterliter & Welch have dissolved part- 
nership. 


INDIANA. Eaton—Mercer & Brannum have succeeded 
the Lefeber Lumber Co. 

Evansville—The Imperial Desk Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


IOWA. Cedar Rapids—The Keve Lumber Co. will move 
its offices here from Arlington. 

Exline—Citizens Lumber Co. 
Rowan. 

Riverside—Farmers Lumber Co. has increased its cap- 
ital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Shell Rock—S. W. Remington has been succeeded by: 
Otto Bowen. 

KANSAS. Harveyville—Kansas Lumber & Supply Co. 
is succeeded by S. G. Cantrill & Son. 

Russell Springs—J. P. Dunn Lumber Co. has sold out. 


KENTUCKY. Somerset—The Kentucky & Tennessee 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Elmer C. Ballinger. 

Louisville—The Louisville Planing Mill & Hardwood 
Flooring Co. has changed its name to the Louisville Plan- 
ing Mill Co. and expects shortly to rebuild the Parkland 
sawmill, destroyed by fire. 

Louisville—Churchill-Milton Lumber Co. is increasing 
its capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 


LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Major Stave Co. has bought 
the plant of the Ouachita Stave Co. 

MICHIGAN. Charlevoix—Charlevoix Lumber Co. out 
of business. 

Detroit—Charles W. Kotcher has been succeeded by 
C. W. Kotcher Lumber Co, (Inc.). 


MINNESOTA. Belle Plaine—Trimble & Weiss and T. J. 
Whitlock have sold out to the Belle Plaine Lumber Co. 

St. Paul—The Lampert Lumber Co. has filed amended 
articles of incorporation increasing its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and changing its principal place of 
business from Minneapolis to St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Lowndes County Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Malvern Lumber Co. has 
removed to Perla, Ark. 

MONTANA. Navajo—Piper-Howe Lumber Co. is sell- 
ing out. 

NORTH DAKOTA . Velva—Anderson & De La Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by Anderson Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Columbus—The Powell Lumber & Construction 
Co. has increased its capital to $50,000. 

Lima—The Slagel Lumber Co. has taken over the Rob- 
inson & Curry Co.’s yard at Marysville. 

Marysville—The Robinson & Curry Co. has been sold 
to the Slagel Lumber Co. 

Marysville—The Marysville Lumber Co. has been pur- 
chased by the Washington Lumber Co., of Washington 
Court House, Ohio. 

Ravenna—J. C. Yend Lumber Co. succeeds J. C. Yend. 

OREGON. Astoria—The Oregon Pacific Mill & Lumber 
Co. has purchased holdings in the Clatsop Mill Co. for 
$500,000. Included in the sale is 40,000,000 feet of spruce. 

Portland—Change in stockholders of the Cameron- 
Taylor Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
out. 


Greensburg—Struble & Walthour are selling out. 

Philadelphia—Kreamer & Co. have changed their name 
to the Kreamer Lumber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—J. W. Jackson succeeded 
by the Jackson-Tweed Lumber Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Brookings—Change in ownership of 
the Brookings Lumber & Fuel Co.; H. E. Riley, president 
and manager. 


TENNESSEE. Smyrna—Ww. B. Coleman & Son have 
been succeeded by the Smyrna Lumber Co. 

Memphis—Smith-Carothers Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $30,000 and incorporated. 
The incorporators are K. A. Smith, B. Carothers, C. T. 
Carothers, J. S. Allen and W. B. Kyser. 


TEXAS. Copperas Cove, wee Lometa, Pearsall, San 
Saba—Headquarters of W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. 
now at Waco. 

Corpus Christi—The name of the Carroll Lumber has 
been changed to L. D. Garrison Lumber Co. 

Dallas—The Buell Planing Mill Co. has changed its name 
to the Buell Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Dallas—Mayfield Lumber Co. has filed certificate of dis- 
solution. 

Goodnight—The Goodnight Lumber Co. has been suc- 
= seco by William Cameron & Co. (headquarters at 

aco 

Honey Grove—The Honey Grove Lumber & Grain Co. 
has filed certificate of dissolution. 

Lampasas—The W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber Co. has 


has sold out to Dave 








Greensburg—J. C. Reed is selling 


moved its headquarters to Waco and increased its capital 
to $300,000. 


VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Batchelder & Collins (Inc.) are 
successors to Batchelder & Collins; incorporation capital 
$50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—The Kalama Lumber & 


Shingle Co. has increased its capital to $100,000. 

Seattle—The North Coast Lumber Co. has been reor- 
ganized as the Great Western Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Greenville—Greenville Lumber & Fuel 
Co. out of business. 

Manitowoc—The Chris Schoch Lumber Co. has disposed 
of its entire interests to the Manitowoc Lumber Co., re- 
cently organized with a capital stock of $60,000 by Henry 
Dumdey, Otto Engel and Frank Gerl. 

Monroe—The Monroe Lumber & Fuel Co. is now owned 
solely by R. Crow. 

Neenah—The Hardwood Products Co. has increased its 
capital, stock from $40,000 to $750,000. The company is 
engaged in the manufacture of munition boxes for the 
Government. 

Sheboygan—Herman Wachsmuth has purchased the in- 
terest of Joseph Siesel in the Siesel Lumber Co., four 
miles south of Sheboygan, which will be operated as 
Wachsmuth & Co 

Wautoma—Dahlke & Giese, of Neshkoro, have taken 
over the lumber yards, flour, feed and elevator business 
of the W. J. Durham Lumber Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Montreal—Beauchemin & Nadeau have dis- 
solved partnership. The business is continued by J. C. 


Nadeau. 
INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Bridgeport—The Bridgeport Woodenware 
Manufacturing Co. has recently been incorporated; author- 
ized capital $10,200; —— J. R. Davidson, George 
W. Doren and C. H. Duffy. 


ARKANSAS. Lawson—Lawson Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 


CONNECTICUT. Hartford—New England Timber Co.; 
authorized capital $1,000; Claude Reed, Edwin Ll. Snow, 
Wells W. Pitkin and Harry F. Hills, of Manchester. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Bolinger-Franklin Lumber 
Co. incorporated with authorized capital of $800,000 by 
Cc. L. Rimlinger. 

Wilmington—Kline-Coale Lumber Co.; authorized cap- 
ital $100,000; A. M. Halloran. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—United States Timber Cor- 
poration; authorized capital $10,000 M. S. Lanier is 
president and treasurer and R. O. Ghann is vice president 
with P. D. McGarry secretary. 


GEORGIA. LaGrange—Daniel Lumber Co. incorporated 
by J. B. Daniel and:others with authorized capital of 
$10,000. 

IDAHO. Nezperce—The Prairie Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 and has pur- 
chased the lumber yard of the Ramey Lumber Co. at this 
place to conduct a retail lumber and fuel business. In- 
——— E. H. Van Ostrand, T. Censky and A. A. 

unter. 


ILLINOIS. Danville—Trent Bros. Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 and succeeds 
Trent Bros. 

INDIANA. Terre Haute—The A. Fromme Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital of 
$50,000. Directors of the company are Arthur H. Fromme, 
William S. Bullock and Samuel K. Duvall. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Kentucky Veneer Works; 
authorized capital $100,000; H. M. McCracken, F. I. Brown, 
M. E. Freeman and others. 

Offutt—W. N. Offutt Lumber Co. nen Inoorpneates with 
authorized capital of $50,000; W. N. , O. M. Brown, 
W. H. Weller, F. W. Williams and an . Lovett, all of 
Huntington, W. Va. 

MAINE. Lewiston—B. C. Jordon Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Haverhill—Granite State Lumber 
Co., incorporated, with a capital stock of $30,000. In- 
corporators: William F. Tamsdell, Herbert Archibald and 
Harris A. Smart. 

Whitman—Atwood Bros. have incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital of $300,000. Incorporators: W. F. At- 
wood, B. F. Atwood, Mabel E. Hoyt. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—C. W. Kotcher Lumber Co.; 
authorized capital $600,000, to déal in forest products. 
Incorporators: Charles W. Kotcher, J. C. Stuart and 
George F. Monaghan. 
gptuskenon—Sush Lumber Co.; authorized capital, $20,- 


MONTANA. Montague—Anderson Wheatley Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $10,000; Charles J. and Mamie An- 
derson and Brock C. Wheatl ey. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Tierney Supply & Reagober Co. 
has incorporated with authorized capital of $16,0 

a Veneer Products Co. Sty incor- 
porate 


NEW JERSEY. South River—Clayton Lumber Co. in- 
corporated with capital of $50,000. Incorporators: Nathan 
R. ee Charles M. Booraem, James Robinson, Arthur 

ason. 

Paterson—Stansfield Lumber Manufacturing (Co.; 4u- 
thorized capital $100,000; Alfred A. Stansfield, Florence 
Stansfield, John J. Biggs. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—O. S. Richards Corporation; 
authorized capital $100,000; W. G. Decker, K. M. Flanders, 
W. H. Hylton. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burnsville—Southern Treenail 

Co. has been incorporated with authorized capital of 
$10,000 by M. A. Bailey and H. G. Bailey, of Burnsville, 
and J. W. Arthur, of Asheville, N. C. They will manu- 
facture locust pegs for the construction of wooden ships. 

Rural Hall—The Wilson Mill & Lumber Co. has _incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, to manufacture 
and sell lumber and other timber products and deal in 
timber. The Peeeos are George F. Wilson, E. A. 
Wolf and B. A. Wilson, of Pfafftown, N. Cc. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. Bowman—Bowman Equity Lumber 
& Implemtnt Co.; authorized capital $50,000. 

High Point—J. Ellwood Cox Manufacturing Co. has in- 
corporated with capital stock of $125,000. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Wickliffe Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $35,000. ‘ ‘ 
Malinta—The Malinta Silo Manufacturing Co. has in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000; Henry G. Pohl- 
man and others. y 

Portsmouth—Scioto Lumber Co. has incorporated with 
authorized capital of $15,000. Incorporators: V. S. Taylor 
and others. : ; 

Portsmouth—Taylor-Smith Lumber Co. has been _ in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 by Frank W. Moulton 
and others. 

OKLAHOMA. Antlers—Pushmataha 
Co.; authorized capital $10,000; A. B. 
Rodgers, George W. Chandler. 

OREGON. Astoria—Oregon Pacific Mill & Lumber Co. 
has been recently incorporated with F. Dohrmann, presi- 
dent; Clem H. Rodgers, treasurer; J. W. McDonald, sec- 
retary, and Charles W. Corbaley, manager. 

Portland—Crescent Box Co., recently incorporated. 

Portland—Warren Spruce Co., recently incorporated 
with authorized capital of $200,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Kreamer & Co. have 
been incorporated under the name of the Kreamer Lum- 
ber Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—The Jackson-Tweed 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 with J. W. Jackson as president and 8S. Finley 
Tweed secretary and treasurer. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Conwell & Co.; authorized capi- 
tal $100,000; W. W. Conwell and others. i 

Richmond—Collapsible Box Corporation; authorized 
capital $500,000. A. E. Evans is president and S. B. Allen 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—A. P. Stockwell Lumber 
Co.; authorized capital $25,000; A. P. and Carrie A. Stock- 


well. 
Dockton—Dockton Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; 
. J. Stuckey, G. W. Laing, 


authorized capital $150,000; A 
Pp. T. Wiltse and F. D. McHigh. : 

Seattle—Elliott Bay Mill Co.; authorized capital $100,000; 
Cc. C. Maryott, N. I. Peterson, J. Forrest and C. L. Spencer. 

Seattle—Maryott & Spencer Logging Co.; authorized 
capital $150,000; C. C. Maryott, N. I. Peterson, J. Forrest 
and C. L. Spencer. 

Seattle—Feely Lumber Co. has recently been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $6,000 by W. L. Feely, of 
Seattle, M. D. Feely and George B. Schmidt. 

Tacoma—Des Chutes River Lumber Co.; authorized 
capital $50,000; C. W. Lea, H. W. Hewitt, E. Nolberg. 

Tacoma—Modern Lumber & Millwork Co. has recently 
been incorporated with authorized capital of $100,000 by 
E. Benson, Beall Foster, Peter Olson and S. L. Frank. 

Tacoma—Western Red Cedar Co. recently incorporated 
by J. Otto Bath and Andrew Christensen, with an author- 
ized capital of $1,000. . y 

Vancouver—Firlands Timber Co.; authorized capital of 
$200,000; H. E. Collins, Earl C. Bronaugh and L. L. Lenn, 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The Manitowoc Lumber Co, 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital of $60,- 
000 by Henry Dumdey, Otto Engel and Frank Gerl to take 
over the business and planing mill of the Schoch Lum- 


ber Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Canada Pulpwood Exporters 
(Ltd.); to manufacture lumber, pulpwood, pulp and paper; 
authorized capital $40,000; Archibald C. Brown, William 
G. Kelly and David Sunter. 

Toronto—Canadian General Lumber Co. (Ltd.); to carry 
on the business of manufacturers of forest, lumber and 
sawmill products; authorized capital $200,000; George H. 
Sedgewick, James Aitchison and Duncan A. McCrimmon. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—The Arkansas Oak Flooring 
Co. is building an addition to its plant, the estimated 
cost of which will be $20,000. Work on the addition is 
under way and the machinery is enroute to Pine Bluff. 
The new department will be equipped to utilize any kind 
of hardwood and manufacture cases, boxes, crates or any 
dimension material. 

Wynne—The Wynne Cooperage Co. is building a modern 
ry which it is expected will begin operations 
shortly. 


FLORIDA. Dade City—The Dade City Veneer, Lath & 
Crate Manufacturing Co., recently organized with a cap- 
ital of $25,000, will build a plant to manufacture crates, 
baskets etc, 

GEORGIA. Ashburn—John R. Barfield, of Vienna, it 


is reported, will install mills on his recently purchased 
timber tract. 


LOUISIANA. Hammond—Worley & Wheeler will es- 
tablish a hardwood mill at Genesee, La., on the site for- 
merly occupied by the plant of the Genesee Lumber Co., 
and expect to spend about $15,000 on the new enterprise. 
Sufficient hardwood stumpage is in hand, it is estimated, 
to give the mill a four-year run. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—The plant of Gerard Gassin- 
ger, recently burned, will be rebuilt. 


MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The Bliss & Van Auken floor- 
ing plant which was burned several months ago is now 
being rebuilt on a larger scale. It is expected to be com- 
pleted in about three months. 


MISSISSIPPI. Blodgett—J. M. Griffin has recently 
added a resaw rig to his sawmill here and improvements 
are being made on the plant he recently purchased at 
Rhodes. It is understood that construction will soon begin 
on an 80,000-foot capacity mill which he expects to build 
on the new line of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—H. J. Allen, of the Allen Lumber 

Box Co., Nashville, Ark., has organized a new company, 
the Sterling Box & Lumber Co., which will manufacture 
oxes here. The company has taken a lease on the mill 
formerly operated by the Charles A. Olcott Planing Mill 
0. and is installing new machinery. 


NEW YORK. Syracuse—The buildings of the Wilson 
& Greene Lumber Co. recently destroyed by fire will be 
rebuilt. The largest structure will be a two-story mill, 
which will cost $50,000. The other buildings include an 
office and a lumber shed, which will have a capacity of 
6,000,000 board feet. 

OREGON. Milton—The Milton Box Co. is enlarging its 
Plant. Two sections are being added, one 30x30 and the 
other 80x100. In improving its sawmill at Glenwood, 
Wash., the company expects to spend $3,000. 


County Lumber 
Caldwell, F. D. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. will 
rebuild boiler house recently burned at a loss of $4,000. 


VERMONT. Winooski—The Richard Manufacturing Co. 
has added a sawmill to its plant. 


WASHINGTON. Kelso—E. J. McLane, of the McLane 
umber & Shingle Co., will install equipment for quick 
and easy handling of timbers from the water to the com- 
Pany’s new yard, known as the McLane Timber Spar & 
ing Co., and for loading the timbers on to cars, 
8 ete. 

te 2coma—The Ship Lumber Co, is building a mill for 
fhe production of ship lumber. The mill is expected to be 
nN operation in about a month. 

WISCONSIN. Frederic—c. C. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn., 
t 8 purchased a site of two acres on the main railroad 
ecks here and intends to establish a plant for the manu- 
acture of veneers, berry boxes, crates, handles etc. He 
Coects to incorporate the Wood Products Manufacturing 
9. with a capital stock of $50,000. It is intended to start 
‘onstruction work early in the spring. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Madison—J. P. Ashford recently began 
business. 

GEORGIA. Moultrie—The South Eastern States Lum- 
ber Co. recently began the wholesale lumber business. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—Cumberland Box & Crate 
Co. recently began the lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Harris-Triggs Tie & 
Lumber Co, has recently begun business with offices lo- 
cated here. The company expects to buy hewn ties and 
timber and with its own crews work up a tract of timber 
which it controls. . 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Corinth Handle Co., com- 
posed of W. A. Stewart and others, will establish a fac- 
tory for duster, brush and file handles. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Sterling Box & Lumber Co. 
was recently organized by H. J. Allen, of Nashville, Ark. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hendersonville—The Stony 
Mountain Co. recently started business and will manu- 
facture lumber. A. Tebeau is president and treasurer and 
J. F. Justice secretary. 


CASUALTIES 


‘ ARKANSAS. Sparkman—S. B. Horne suffered loss by 
ire. 


‘ CALIFORNIA. Sisson—Pioneer Box Co. damaged by 
ire. 


INDIANA. Franklin—Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co.; 
estimated loss by fire $8,000 to $10,000; partly covered by 
by insurance. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Fire of unknown origin dam- 
aged the plant of the Owensboro Planing Mill Co. to the 
extent of about $3,000; loss covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—The office of the Colfax Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. destroyed by fire Jan. 18; partly covered 
covered by insurance. 

Shamrock—Brown Lumber Co. suffered loss by fire. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The furniture 
Gerard Gassinger damaged by fire. 

Baltimore—Fire destroyed the pier and warehouse of the 
H. E. Crook Co. (Ine.) at Locust Point, this city. The 
warehouse contained large quantities of wood pulp and 
ship building material. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Holly Springs—G. B. Alford Co.; 
damaged by fire; estimated loss $5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The engine and boiler room 
and main part of the mill of the Wishkah Shingle Co. were 
destroyed by fire resulting from an explosion in the boiler 
which killed George Porter, fireman, and injured B. Rich- 
ardson, filer. Estimated loss $6,000; no insurance. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

NEW BRUNSWICK. St. Martins—The general store of 

A. I. Bentley & Son was destroyed by fire recently; esti- 


mated loss between $20,000 and $25,000; partly covered by 
insurance. 


factory of 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 21.—Creditors in St. Louis of the W. 
W. Carre Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, now in the hands of 
receivers, have received notice from a committee representing 
one-fourth or more of the unsecured liabilities of the com- 
pany to attend a meeting of creditors at the Grunewald 
Hotel in New Orleans, Jan. 31. The committee states that 
it is to the best interest of the creditors to meet to submit 
a proposition to compromise rather than to continue the re- 
ceivership proceedings. It therefore recommends that “it 
would be to the interest of all creditors, and we are willing 
to accept a cash payment of 50 percent in settlement of our 
claims rather than to run the risk of obtaining more or less 
at the conclusion of the receivership, because of the expenses 
incident to an administration of receivership, and the re- 
strictions under which the business of the receivers if cur- 
tailed by the frequent applications to the court made neces- 
sary to authorize them to do business. In addition to the 
large amount of unsecured liabilities the company owes 
approximately $100,000 of secured indebtedness, which are 
privileged claims against the receivership.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—There was filed at Shelby- 
ville, Ind., a petition last week for a receiver for the Clark 
Randall & Miles Chair Co. George C. Miles, secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, filed his questionnaire with the county 
conscription board, and, altho married, he did not claim ex- 
emption. Shortly after the questionnaire was filed two suits 
were filed asking for the appointment of a receiver for the 
company. ‘The suits were brought by the Southern Lumber 
& Boom Co., of Cincinnati, and Charles and Arthur W. 
Spiegle, of Shelbyville. The plaintiffs said that Mr. Miles is 
the owner of 98 percent of the stock of the company and 
that he has been acting as manager and superintendent of the 
company. They set out that if he joins the army the plant 
will be left uncared for. Herbert C. Jones, of Shelbyville, 
has been appointed temporary receiver for the company, 
— is said to be in an excellent financial condition at this 
rime, 














Sureveport, LA., Jan. 21.—United States Judge G. W. 
Jack, of Shreveport, has appointed H. R. Speed, of Monroe, 
La., and Matthew L. Rhodes, of New Orleans, corecelvers for 
the Concordia Land & Timber Co., a Wisconsin concern, with 
Louisiana holdings. A bond of $10,000, which was given, 
was required of the receivers. The application for the re- 
ceivership was filed by the Continental & Commercial Trust 
& Savings Co., of Chicago, which claimed to be trustee for 
bonds issued by the defendant corporation, which were valued 
at $500,000, and asked for the receivership in order to pro- 
tect the value of the bonds. ‘The hearing of the application 
was set for last Tuesday, but was continued several days due 
to D. K. Jeffries, of Chicago, being snowbound. The appoint- 
ment of the coreceivers was by agreement. . 


VANCOuvER, B. C., Can., Jan. 19.—The Lafayette-Lamb Co., 
of Winnipeg, has filed a petition with the supreme court in 
Vancouver for the winding up of the Arrow Lakes Lumber 
Co. and for an investigation of how its alleged insolvency 
was brought about. The Arrow Lakes company is capitalized 
at $1,000,000 and the Lafayette-Lamb Co. holds a judgment 
against it for $2,274,926, which the directors of the Arrow 
Lakes company declared that it could not pay as it was 
insolvent. 


Hocquart, Que., Can., Jan. 19.—Joseph Morin, saw and 
shingle mill owner, has made an assignment. Bedard and 
Belanger were appointed provisional guardians. 


COVINGTON, Ky., Jan. 22.—A _ preliminary injunction has 
been granted the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad against Robert 
Ballard and others, of Menefee County, Ky., by Judge Coving- 
ton, of the United States District Court, at Covington, Ky., 
enjoining the defendants from cutting any more timber in 
lands in Menefee County which are owned by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, which is endeavoring to obtain a 
permanent injunction to protect its property. 


HILLHvuRST, WASH., Jan. 19.—Hillhurst Mill Co.; receiver 
has been appointed. 


OLEAN, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Olean Planing Mill Co.; petition 
in bankruptcy. 





SHELBYVILLE, IND., Jan. 21.—S. P. Stroup Lumber Co. ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 





PACIFIC COAST 





Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—-SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REDWOOR. 


is an economical wood for factory buyers 
in that it comes in wide widths, is prac- 
tically clear and works up with little or 
no waste. Buy it right by buying of 





The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York 


Saginaw Kansas City 











LONG FIR JOISTS” ..... 
an BIG TIMBERS | 


Washington. 
Washington Fir 


Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles 


warps — H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material 6 4 FIR” Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


BUNKER, WASH. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
AL.s6Q=== 

California Sugar and White Pine 

Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, V. ASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady.Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 

















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our same CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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/PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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€ SERVICE 
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Always 
Bear In Mind 


that we can load 30 cars 
every 10 hours and can 
therefore insure you 
promptservice in shipping 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 

(R. E. Lewis) 
e SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(R. C. Angell) 
oll as Ir GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 


OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


The next time you’re ina 
hurry forstock ,getin touch 
with us and lect us demon- 
strate our ‘‘ Facilities of 


Service’. Do it today. 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing Merchants. 

















Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 








910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. : 

















THN Aer AEE EE oe IM I 


St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


STTTETURRERIN! TERROR PROARAPE CGT 





Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Fir a 
Cedar I LING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


fe 


= 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS : A new book for oval lenhor ! 
i h t heds, 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. Ii 
By ROBERT Y. KERR helps you choose the type of shed 


best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


























WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 


The continued severe weather, with the heavy snow in 
Chicago on the ground for days, and on top of such a 
handicap the coal order from Washington closing down 
industry for five days and business generally on Mondays, 
has had a serious effect upon the local lumber trade. 
However, the local'yards were fortunate in the coal mat- 
ter, as they were without the ban of the coal administra- 
tion and the yards are not coal users, except in their 
small offices, and other arrangements were made for fuel. 
With some of the big yards that have planing mills the 
fuel used is lumber yard refuse wood, so the order was 
not applicable to these. However, the lumber sales offices 
were without any activity on Monday, as the big office 
buildings were heatless with the exception of enough in 
steam pipes to keep them from bursting. No elevator 
service except one car, and no electric light, put a ban 
on business even tho a few of the lumbermen might have 
felt disposed to withstand the chill with the aid of an 
overcoat or heavier clothing. ‘‘Closed shop’’ was the 
rule in Jumber offices downtown on Monday. Most of 
the yards went days without cars being switched in or 
out and conditions continue so that transportation is in 
«a very muddled state. The railroads are doing their 
best under conditions that are most unusual, is the 
general verdict. Lumbermen are always a game lot; the 
entire trade realize that these are war times and the coal 
edict is being accepted with good grace. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS WEEK ENDED JAN. 19 


Lumber Shingles 


[IN eee ee eeee 12:505,000 1,204,000 
1) Tr a at ae Saas 3 50,328,000 7,339,000 
PROCES 5 sic ns cscneuseas 37,828,000 6,135,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO JAN. 19 
Lumber 

91,171,000 

163,597,000 


Shingles 
10,495,000 
20,219,000 


Se de Siem 72,426,000 9,724,000 
SHIPMENTS WEEK ENDED JAN. 19 


Lumber Shingles 


SRE eis a dS Shae Oe OTe A 4,254,000 640,000 
1 |e Ea ae ane RR SIG aa preps eens Gee 19,508,000 3,010,000 
DOCTOABE 5. ao0 6 cen eases 15,254,000 2,370,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JAN, 19 
Lumber 
|| ARPES ees Aes era rans 40,961,000 
62,870,000 


Shingles 
5,696,000 
10,007,000 


11,909,000 4,311,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Jan, 23, 1918, were: 

CLASS No. Value 
SLOPED MEDD sss iy einisice na ae wise so se 1 $ 500 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 1 10,900 

5.000 and under 10,000......c002%. 2 10,000 

1 
1 


eee ore re re 


10,000 and under 25,000............ 20,000 


People’s Theater (o.—-theater and stores 250,000 


291,400 


Cee ee eT eer ee re 9 $ 
Average valuation for week........... os 

MIOTELS DOU RONE: WOOK 6 < 6.0.62 04.0 60.84 0.0 
Average valuation previous week....... 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 
Totals Jan. 1 to Jan. 23, 1918......... 
Totals corresponding week 1916....... 
Totals corresponding week 1915....... 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 
Totals corresponding week 1918....... 
Totals corresponding week 1912....... 
Totals corresponding week 1911....... 
Totals corresponding week 1910....... 
Totals corresponding week 1909....... 
Totals corresponding week 1908....... 
Totals corresponding week 1907....... 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—Were it not for embargoes, the east- 
ern markets would be buying heavily of northern pine 
right now, as inquiries reveal that the wood is wanted 
there. There is a big demand for good lumber, shop and 
selects, especially pattern lumber, but handicaps keep the 
mills from supplying the demand. The input this winter 
will fall off considerably from normal, and according to 
reports from the North the most optimistic of millmen do 
not expect to produce more than 70 percent of normal. 
With present stocks short, and less prduction, the spring 
situation with northern pine should be very firm. 





3,844,400 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21.—Retail lumbermen in the 
city for their annual convention last week displayed more 
interest than usual at this time of the year in the lumber 
market. Salesmen on hand advised retailers strongly to 
get their orders in early to insure supplies for their spring 
trade. More business was placed during the week, ac- 
cording to reports, than during the convention week last 
year, and the inquiry indicated a pretty fair volume of 
early buying. Dry stocks suitable for shipments before 
next June are the smallest in many years, especially in 
thick stock and low grade lumber, and the price situation 
is naturally very firm. A strong factory demand is ex- 
pected, which will more than make up for light building 
demand in the cities. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The white pine stocks in this 
section have been a good deal depleted recently, and if 
active trade starts up within the next few weeks con- 
siderable shortage is apt to result. A large part of the 
demand has been for the lower grades, in which prices 
have been holding at a strong level. Shipping conditions 
are in most unsatisfactory shape, but improvement is 
looked for soon as the result of the closing down of manu- 
facturing plants and the great efforts railroads are 
making to increase the car supply. 


New York, Jan. 21.—The demand is good enough, in 
fact better than the distributing trade can handle, but 
with shipments coming thru so slowly, wholesalers realize 
it is useless to book business even for only a short period 
ahead. Stocks at Tonawanda and Buffalo are low, and 
while there is less complaint about shipments from those 
points as compared with southern deliveries, the trans- 
portation situation warrants caution. Prices are strong 
and little complaint is made in that connection, because 
buyers appreciate the probability of substantial advances 
in the spring. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 22.—Demand for white pine is more 
active than there is selling disposition, because stock 
available for current needs are so scarce and broken as to 
make considerable hustling necessary to get material to- 
gether. The low grade stocks are fairly well sold ahead, 
Little is arriving and the railroad situation offers but 
small promises of improvement. There is a fairly active 
interest in upper grades of white pine for the spring de- 
mand. Prices are firm but unchanged in such small trans- 
actions as were reported. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 21.—The general sus- 
pension of operations among the wholesalers has not been 
marked by any curtailment in orders from their cus- 
tomers. Dealers report many orders on their books to be 
filled after tomorrow and operations will be resumed with 
the greatest activity in an endeavor to make up for lost 
time. An embargo for the first three days on shipments 
from the Tonawandas over the New York Central has 
tended to retard shipments. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 21.—-Wholesalers without established 
mill connections find themselves cut off from supplies, and 
those with good mills back of them have a hard time 
getting any reasonable assurance of shipments. The price 
situation indicates that the market will open high in the 
spring, because of labor scarcity and other increased 
costs of production. The demand is good and the likeli- 
hood of a large building campaign being undertaken by 
the Government will open a market for stocks that now 
find difficulty in obtaining transportation. At the same 
time spruce men are less interested than southern pine 
manufacturers in such work for the reason that the 
spruce demand for the coming months is considered sure 
to be beyond the supply. For that reason buyers are 
willing to place their orders as far ahead as possible. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 21.—Spruce figures in the market 
here to a greater extent for the present than it has during 
most periods in the past because of the extraordinary 
conditions that prevail and which enable the wood to 
invade sections that are as a rule taken care of by yellow 
pine. This is due solely to the difficulty of making ship- 
ments. The foreign movement in high grade spruce con- 
tinues very heavy, tho orders for these stocks were placed 
some time ago, and the exports now represent a concen- 
tration of shipments rather than a continuation of the 
demand in the same proportion. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The big spruce mills of New 
Kngland are still quoting the $40 base for dimension 
timbers. An advance is rumored in wide, but it has not 
been forthcoming. It is also said that short yard dimen- 
sion may be bought at less than the $40 base from con- 
cerns handling provincial lumber, but supplies at that 
price seem scarce. The random market remains about 
the same, but there is talk of an advance. The board 
market remains slow and altho some say they are getting 
more than the listed price, it seems doubtful owing to 
the limited demand. Prices this week are as follows: 
Spruce lumber, railroad shipments, frames 8-inch and 
under, $40; 9-inch, $48; 10-inch, $44; 11- or 12-inch, $46; 
random 2x3 and 2x4, $32 to $33; 2x6 and 2x7, $32 to $33; 
2x8, $36; 2x10, $39 to $40; 2x12, $40 to $41; covering boards, 


rc 


5 inches and up, $32 to $38; matched boards, $36 to $37. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Certain dealers who are ac- 
quainted with the spruce trade of the Adirondacks and 
Canada, including one or two large cutters of that product, 
find it increasingly difficult to bring stock here, especially 
as competing lumber, like yellow pine and hemlock, is 
dull. So the movement is eastward mostly and will be 
until the cars are more plentiful. Buffalo would use a 
liberal amount of it if it could be obtained here freely. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 22—Spruce trade has been quiet. 
There is practically none being offered at this time except 
for delivery fairly well in the spring season. The absence 
of clear spruce from the market entirely is mentioned by 
numbers of the dealers, with the belief that it will be 
difficult to get much of this grade so long as the war lasts. 
Prices are very stiff. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—With the outlook in the North of a 
production far below normal, some producers saying it will 
not be more than one-third normal on posts and poles, 
local wholesalers of white cedar products are at sea as to 
a prediction on the effect of spring business. No doubt 
prices will be firm, but will there be a supply to meet the 
demand? is the current question. There has been a fairly 
good inquiry for posts, but the cold weather has shut off 
shipping in a serious manner. There is no change in the 
pole situation and white cedar shingle prices remain sta- 
tionary. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21.—Buyers are the ones who 
are worrying under the conditions that now prevail in the 
post market. Jobbers are not seeking business and many 
of them are turning down orders. Dry stocks are very 
light and the winter production, from all indications, will 
show another heavy decrease, tho last year was the 
smallest in northern cedar production in several years. 
Pole business is quiet but producers expect to have no 
trouble in disposing of the stocks they now have, on ac- 
count of the light production of new stock. Prices are 
strong and advances on posts are predicted. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—With the severe cold weather and the 
coal order requiring offices to close on Mondays hardwood 
wholesalers are experiencing increasing troubles, but now 
that they are getting inured to difficulties most of them 
feel they can pass thru anything. Considerable inquiry 
comes to the offices where special attention is given to 
war requirements, but otherwise business is very quiet. 
With the closing down of Chicago factories for five days 
many wood using plants, such as furniture factories, were 
affected and consequently the hardwood trade was indi- 
rectly struck a severe blow. The loss of this production 
period and of labor compelled to lay off for that time 
placed factory heads in no cheerful mood and about the 
last thought they cared to entertain was placing of orders 
for any kind of material, unless absolutely necessary. In 
this disruption the hardwood trade, like the “innocent 
bystander,” is one of the victims seriously hurt. Prices 
remain firm for both northern and southern hardwoods, 
but what is moving is either directly or indirectly trace- 
able to war needs. 
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Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21.—Tho orders are slack, most 
wholesalers of hardwood have a good many orders on 
hand which they have not been able to get shipped, and 
deliveries are very slow owing to railroad congestion. 
Buyers are watching the situation in fear that changes in 
railroad operation will cut them off from supplies, but 
just now are not ordering very heavily. Supplies are very 
limited and the price situation is pretty well in the dealers’ 
hands. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—Embargoes imposed by the 
Frisco railroad and the extreme cold weather hit the hard- 
wood mills badly last week. The embargo originally was 
for two days, Thursday and Friday, but was extended until 
Sunday night, and in the four days no cars were moved 
except upon special Government orders. It is announced, 
also, that there probably will be a 2-day embargo each 
week until the congestion on the Frisco is cleared up. Be- 
cause of this congestion there has been great delay in the 
shipping of orders and dealers here spend most of their 
time trying to explain to buyers. On most items of hard- 
wood prices remain firmly held, but building stock has 
weakened somewhat with the cold weather. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—Consumers who have had great 
difficulty in getting lumber from the South because of the 
shortage of cars or of the general tie-up of the railroads 
have become so disgusted that they are withholding 
orders for the present, awaiting the return of some sem- 
blance to normal conditions. The cold weather has had 
a bad effect on manufacturing, and conditions were never 
so bad as now. The lower grades for the manufacture of 
boxes and crates continue most in demand. 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 21.—Demand for hardwood lum- 
ber is active enough, but business is slow because of 
inability of shippers to effect deliveries due to embargoes. 
Cars are being loaded wherever possible on sidings at 
the plants thruout the Memphis territory, and these cars 
will be in position to be rushed thru to destination as soon 
as present barriers are raised. Orders are being received 
by local lumbermen for material for the manufacture of 
wagons, wheels, motor. trucks, airplanes, boxes, handles 
and other equipment needed by the Government, but 
these orders are reaching them directly from the con- 
tractors who are manufacturing these supplies and not 
from the Government proper. The box interests are 
perhaps the largest buyers, and it is understood that 
their requirements are going to be abnormally large. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Shippers have the price situation 
entirely in their hands, but they by no means control the 
market, which is governed by traffic conditions. The 
demand is large enough and many orders are going 
begging for takers, but the outlook is so uncertain that 
wholesalers will not commit themselves. It is easy to get 
business, but there is no comfort in loading up order 
books with business that may be canceled before ship- 
ment, and sellers feel that the future is entirely in their 
favor so far as prices are concerned. There is an un- 
usually large amount of small business that is going to 
the retail yards and some of it was formerly handled in 
carload lots, but conditions have forced a change. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The market in hardwoods here 
is characterized by the increasing difficulties of trans- 
portation. Sales to other patrons offset the indifference 
of the New England trade. Millmen feel more strongly 
than ever the strength of their positions. The amazing 
high prices still prevail and it is rumored that they will 
shortly go higher. Prices this week are about as follows: 
Ash, 1-inch, $72 to $74; basswood, 1-inch, $59 to $65; red 
birch, 1-inch, $72 to $75; sap birch, 1-inch, $62 to $65; 
maple, 1-inch, $60 to $62; quartered oak, 1-inch, $92 to $95; 
plain oak, 1-inch, $69 to $74; poplar, 1-inch, $71 to $74. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The hardwood trade has been 
on a satisfactory scale of late, tho there is much differ- 
ence between getting inquiries and filling orders, because 
of the great amount of territory now under embargo. 
If rail congestion could be relieved much lumber could be 
shipped to points in the East that are anxious to get it. 
The demand is largely for thick stock in several leading 
hardwoods, and prices are strong. Furniture factories are 
getting few cars and little fuel, so their orders are not 
numerous. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 21.—The demand for oak boards is 
reported fair with the low grades the best movers. Bill 
stuff is strong and scarce. Ash and black walnut continue 
in heavy inquiry. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—The market for hardwoods 
has been under the influence of railroad embargoes, freight 
clearing week and the Garfield fuel conservation order, 
and little or nothing has been done in the way of moving 
lumber that was not imperatively needed in Government 
work. Demand continues to arise and prices are firmly 
held, and the scarcity of stocks everywhere and the low 
production give assurance that prices will be as high 
for some time. Thick stocks of oak, ash, and hickory 
are growing scarcer under the urgent demand and there 
is more firmness to the grades of chestnut and cotton- 
wood, which have shown weakness for about two weeks. 
Average prices from sales reported to the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States show no 
changes in cottonwood, all grades holding strong. Chest- 
nut is strong and higher on many grades and thick- 
nesses. Quartered sound wormy 4/4 is up to $1 to $37; 
plain chestnut shows advances of $1 as follow: FAS, 
4/4 to $50, 5/4 to $56, and 8/4 to $59; No. 1 common, 4/4 
to $38; sound wormy, 5/4 to $35 and 8/4 to $37; FAS, 8/4 
is $2 up at $59; No. 1 common, 5/4, $3 up at $43, and 8/4, 
$4 at $46. The only declines are in No. 3 common, 5/4, $1 
to $24, and 8/4, $2 to $25. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 22.—All low grade hardwoods are 
sold ahead for Some time and prices are not questioned by 
the buyers. The scarcity in poplar and oak, and some 
chestnut items, is causing concern. The mills are not 
able to make shipments with any degree of promptness 
and the outlook for the spring in getting material is caus- 
ing larger consumers to be active in the market. Upper 
grades of hardwood while not so insistently in demand are 
fairly active and strong in price. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—There is every indication of earl 
pte. by the eastern wholesale trade, judging from the 
pereisiny of inquiry coming in, but unless the car situation 
be pie p ag some embargoes are lifted the trade will still 
pe di ously held back. Local wholesalers keep their eyes 
Sommmeal aut yellow pine spruce situation, as the spring 
ig ocally for hemlock depends in a large measure 
po rd bg Mig ee iran to hold to at least present 

. ere storm 
movement down to almour en cut the present car 


New York, Jan. 21.—Suburban building was brought 
to a standstill by the severe weather, and retailers catering 
to the outlying trade are none too sanguine about an 
early recovery. Inquiries from some sections are good, 
but are confined largely to industrial work. Manufacturers 
have little opportunity to accumulate stock, and that 
which is available is quickly spoken for. Prices are good 
with no shading for the simple reason there is not stock 
enough to go around. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The lack of stock at the mills 
is evidenced by the turning down of orders and the sus- 
pension of price lists for the time being. Where Penn- 
sylvania mills are quoting they are generally asking an 
advance of $2 over the prices of a few weeks ago. Bad 
weather has lasted much longer than usual this winter, 
so the demand from the retailers has been reduced to a 
small volume. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Operations have 
been rather limited during the last week, due in a marked 
degree to the curtailment of business due to the fuel 
administrator’s order. The sales that have been made 
have been characterized by strong quotations and a strong 
tendency toward higher prices. Dealers express the belief 
that the decision to place no more cars in transit will 
tend to create a marked strengthening of hemlock prices 
during the winter, as there will be less yellow pine made 
available at quotations which will have the effect of 
weakening offerings for hemlock. Inquiries are reported 
to be showing increased proportions and the greater part 
of them are for spring delivery, tho others are for prompt 
consumption. Some of the items that are particularly 
scarce at yard ‘points are No. 10 sizes. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The market in hemlock boards 
has received little attention except from the box board 
men lately. Round edge in that line is offered at $26 to 
$27, and some firms claim that they are getting $28 and 
even over on an occasional sale. Clipped hemlock boards 
are going at about $32, but more is being quoted. The 
general board market except where box boards are re- 
quired is very slow. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 22.—Most of the hemlock trading 
has been on the full Pittsburgh list. There has not been 
much offered of late, and the feeling is that the stocks are 
not going to reach all the market needs this spring. The 
shortage at present is in board stocks and materials 
of the better grade. The yards are seeking as a rule to 
supplement their present supply but not with any degree 
of success. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan, 21.—Very little is doing in hem- 
lock beyond inquiries from some large contracting builders 
who are providing themselves with information in regard 
to market conditions in readiness for anything favorable 
that may develop in the construction field next spring. 
Producing conditions are unfavorable and not much new 
stock is going on sticks. Prices are steady. 


POPLAR 
Chicago, Jan. 23.—There is no change in the poplar situ- 
ation. Demand is good for all grades and prices are firm. 
Mill reports indicate that storm conditions are creating a 
big handicap to shipment, but cars are fairly plentiful. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 21.—The severe cold and other con- 
ditions have so far prevented any pronounced revival in 
the poplar trade, altho a good inquiry continues to prevail, 
especially for the lower grades, which are drawn upon 
freely by the box makers. Production is greatly curtailed, 
so that any deficiency in the movement is not at all likely 
to exert pressure upon prices. In fact, very attractive 
returns are realized in many instances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—There is demand for all 
grades and thicknesses of poplar, and the market in 
almost every section retains the strength that has made 
this wood conspicuous in that particular for such a long 
time. Distribution has been reduced by the disarrange- 
ment of the transportation system and the exceedingly 
bad weather. Box factories are clamoring for material. 
The following advances are reported: On 7- to 17-inch 
wide FAS, 1-inch, $2 to $72; 2-inch, $2 to $75; 2%4-inch, 
$4 to $83; 38-inch, $4 to $87; 4-inch, $6 to $92; saps and 
selects, %-inch, $2 to $47; l-inch, $2 to $53; 14%4-inch, $2 
to $56; 2-inch, $2 to $58; No. 1 common, 2%-inch, $5 to 
$57; 3-inch, $5 to $61; 4-inch, $4 to $64. Declines of $1 
are reported as follows: Saps and selects, %-inch, to $40; 
No. 1 common and selects, 1%4-inch to $47 and 2-inch to 
$49; No. 1 common, %-inch to $338, 14%-inch to $45 and 
2-inch to $47. Three new grades of poplar appear in this 
week’s reports, in l-inch thicknesses: No. 1 common 
cross cutting, $41; No. 1 common bung, $50, and No. 2 
common bung, $40. Bevel and drop siding and dimension 
in plain poplar and all quartered stocks are unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky., Jan. 21._-The demand for poplar is strong 
in all grades, with shipping badly delayed owing to 
weather conditions and railroad embargoes. Stocks are 
reported very low, with prices firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—Fir wholesalers say that some busi- 
ness prevails, but it could not take on the name of activity. 
What demand exists is for rough clears and timbers, the 
demand coming from the industrial trade. The fir situ- 
ation at producing points is strong, due to war demands, 
and the situation makes it all the more difficult to place 
local requirements. Now that the Government has issued 
an order refusing western lines cars for shipments other 
than those having definite destination points, the transit 
car shingle trade will feel the effects. There is no change 
in the spruce situation. Shingles fluctuate slightly. 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 18.—Fir lumber remains strong. 
Mills report any quantity of Government business avail- 
able. Commercial business is hard to place, with some 
buyers now offering almost any price. It is strictly a 
manufacturers’ market. The northern transcontinental 
lines have fully recovered from the recent tieups and are 
moving normal, but there is a heavy crush of freight. 
Fir logs are firm. The tendency of lumber is upward. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 19.—The fir lumber market is steady 
and the volume of business is good for this time of year. 
The outlook for spring business is promising, according 
to reports from dealers and it is expected that the mills 
will have their order books filled. As the matter stands 
today it is not a question of orders, but of deliveries, and 
it is believed that this will be the situation for some 
time. Mills and logging camps are working to their full- 
est ability at present. The winter is unusually open and 
this makes it possible to operate where under normal 
conditions the plants would have to be idle at this time 
of the year. 
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Direct From the Mill 
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Seattle, Wash., Jan. 19.—Fir mills are rapidly resuming 
operations after having been closed down by floods and 
washouts interfering with log supply. Production is far 
from normal, however, but owing to the urgent Govern- 
ment needs every effort is being made to speed manufac- 
turing, particularly of ship building lumber and airplane 
material, both spruce and fir. Probably less than half 
the needed car supply is being obtained, and the market 
continues firm. Eastern yard buying has not yet begun 
to any extent. 

Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—Expectation of the issuance 
of a new list appears to be general among lumbermen 
here. A considerable number of items now sell consider- 
ably above list No. 21, particularly small timbers, which 
are very hard to get now. A considerable number of the 
big mills remain out of the market and this has made it 
difficult for buyers to place orders. Inquiry continues very 
good and buyers appear to be expecting to have to pay 


higher prices unless they can place their business now. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Prices on Douglas fir show a 
tendency to climb. This week there have been many 
inquiries for masts for ship use. Transportation problems 
are unchanged, but new mills are opening and there 
seem to be prospects of more lumber. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—With western pine prices moved up 
again, due to conditions at the mills and demand closer 
at hand, the local market appears to be about as it was, 
as a restricted trade has prevailed for a long time. Prices 
were never higher, and this is true on all the pines pro- 
duced in the western country. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22..-Buyers find increasing dif- 
ficulty in placing orders. Reports received here tell of 
many mills closing down because of the deep snow, and 
in general stocks are reported very badly broken. The 
recent advance in prices is generally in effect. Inquiry has 
continued satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Difficulties in getting Pacific 
coast stocks forwarded are continuing, tho local whole- 
salers say they are getting some lumber thru on war 
orders. The demand is fair for this season, but buyers 
are displaying much dissatisfaction over the delays in the 
receipt of stock. Some lumber shipped three months ago 
has not yet been received in the East. Prices are strong. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—Local distributers do not expect much 
business until the year is more advanced, but are fully 





confident that when buying does start the volume of trade 
will be heavy. Prices are strong and the demand that 
exists is for industrial purposes. 

San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 19.—Great firmness character- 
izes the redwood market and a further advance in prices has 
been made necessary on certain grades and sizes in the 
domestic cargo list. Eastern rail prices, however, are un- 
changed. Even at this advance, redwood is not high in com- 
parison with other lumber. The eastern demand for dry 
stuff is fair for this season of the year. The export situation 
is practically unchanged, with the exporters hoping for future 
relief in the tonnage situation, but freights are extremely 
high and vessels very hard to secure. The demand from the 
interior yards has improved somewhat, but the San Francisco 
yards are not yet in the market for large orders. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 21.—The continued railroad congestion 
puts the average shortleaf pine wholesaler in a predica- 
ment. If he has stock he can not move it, and if he has 
not bought ahead his usual sources of supply have prob- 
ably been taken over by the Government. Selling lumber 
to be shipped from the Carolina sections is equivalent to 
selling transportation. There is a very large amount of 
business booked for war box purposes and this is readily 
transported, but there is little snap to building schedules, 
except as they are connected with Government require- 
ments. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Only a few permits are being 
obtained for the shipment of stock and in almost every 
case it is on Government orders. A fair amount of in- 
quiry for such stock prevails and this offsets to some 
extent the apathy in the retail trade. The bad weather 
has checked the inquiry from dealers, who are not count- 
ing on placing business until better weather conditions 
develop. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 21.—The North Carolina pine situa- 
tion remains about as it has been during the last month. 
*artial relief has been obtained by the Government break- 
ing the ice in the harbor, releasing lumber laden vessels, 
and it has been possible to take care more adequately of 
the needs of the box makers especially, who have plenty 
of orders in hand, and who could increase their production 
very much but for the handicaps imposed. This results 
in some high prices being paid for stocks, the scarcity 
of some grades forcing up the quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The market in North Carolina 
pine is still characterized by the same general indifference 
that has held sway for past weeks. Yard men are buying 
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very, little, and business in all branches is very difficult, 
unless the lumber is wanted for the Government. Sales 
of partition and rough edge are few, and little or nothing 
is being done in roofers. Prices prevailing this week are: 
Rough edge, 4/4 and under 12-inch, $44 to $45; 6-inch 
roofers, $32 to $33; 8-inch roofers, $33 to $34. Prices vary 
but little from last week. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—Further price advances have taken 
place with yellow pine in the local market, the second 
within a few days. Quotations are up $1 on No. 3 dimen- 
sion and 50 cents on No. 2 boards. At present quotations 
No. 1 dimension is now averaging a little above list price, 
while 8-inch No, 1 boards are considerably over. The 
cold weather put a crimp in demand and the movement 
has been very slow, from a transportation viewpoint. Con- 
ditions have been so bad in Chicago that even switching 
could hardly be done, so the placing of cars already ar- 
rived has been delayed several days. Present demand is 
chiefly industrial and the yard variety, what there is, con- 
sists of lineyard buying mostly. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 21.—The demand for lumber is 
especially good for all kinds of No. 2 grades, especially for 
No. 2 common flooring. The prevailing price was $23 for 
this stock. The dimension market also is especially good 
when transportation can be secured. Ties seem to be the 
predominating line for the week, prices running $23 for 
merchantable, 7x9-inch, and $26 for primes, 7x9-inch. Six 
x8-inch 8-foot ties of merchantable quality are moved at 
$22.50 on Government orders. Shingles and lath are still 
strong and bring heavy prices, especially those which are 
very searce. Mill run and dry kilned boards have been 
strong at $19, with green mill run roughs at $18. 





St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—Railroad embargoes, which have 
practically shut off all markets east of the Mississippi 
River for all except Government business, the shortage 
of cars and the bad weather, which has had a retarding 
effect both on consumption and production, are some of 
the discouraging elements in the southern yellow pine 
market. Prices have been maintained, however, and the 
market remains firm, a condition largely due to the in- 
ability to get cars and to the fact that the mills are still 
pretty well loaded up with orders. Dealers in transit 
cars are directing their efforts in getting rid of cars 
already in transit, and they have been and are being 
sold readily at full prices, there being no disposition to 
make sacrifices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—There has been some easing 
up of the car situation at the yellow pine mills, and freer 
loading has lessened the strain on the order books. At 
the same time, the mills are not getting as many cars as 
they are selling, but apparently more than they are pro- 
ducing just at this time, with the result that stocks have 
been somewhat reduced and some items made a little 
scarcer than before. In general, there has been no change 
in the market. Inquiry is reported to be very good, con- 
sidering the bad weather, both from the country and from 
manufacturers, and Government requirements continue to 
be a big figure in the market. There is still much small 
construction work going on at the cantonments, and or- 
ders cover a wide range of material from finish to rough 
dressed poles. Boards still are in good demand and hard 
to get. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 21.—Little change is reported 
in market so far as demand is concerned, but the weather 
has interfered somewhat with mill operations. Dr. Gar- 
field’s close-down order had comparatively small effect, 
most mills continuing work either on Government con- 
tracts or by virtue of the interpretation exempting fac- 
tories producing fuel. Mill waste has helped to relieve 
the fuel shortage in many of the lumber belt towns. 
Shipments of ship timbers and material averaged about 
seventy-seven cars a day, or 485 for the week, a little 
below the movement of the preceding week. The move- 
ment of general commercial stock continues hampered 
by embargoes and by the carriers’ concentration of effort 
upon the distribution of fuel. A fair business is offering 
in spite of the numerous handicaps, and there is said to 
be no recession of prices, while by other accounts quota- 
tions are tending upward on some items in active request. 
Continued cold weather is retarding development of the 
full demand for spring needs, but the trade outlook apart 
from the transport situation is pronounced good. 


New York, Jan. 21.—The completion of inventories indi- 
cates acute shortages of several desirable sizes, and with 
so little prospect of improvement in the railroad outlook 
buyers and sellers are both in a quandary as to what to 
do. Desirable orders are offered at what seem to be fancy 
prices, but it is worse than folly to guarantee to do any- 
thing except for Government requirements. Business 
from this source, especially if linked up with a heavy 
ship building demand, is more than enough to take care 
of whatever stocks would normally come to this market, 
and this makes the buyer who figures himself in the 
‘non-essential’ class very uncertain as to how he can 
eontinue to do business. When it is learned that so many 
ship yards in this section have practically quit work on 
Government contracts because of lack of stock the degree 
of stock scarcity is readily established. Plenty of good 
business is offered at high prices, but the stock is simply 
not available. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Wholesalers say there is not 
much use attempting to take orders at present, for the 
mills are unable to deliver the stock in a large part of 
this territory. About the only business that can be taken 
is on war orders, a number of which are being placed. 
Not enough lumber is being turned out and delivered to 
make it worth while to cut any prices to secure business, 
and the general report is of a strong market, tho few lists 
are being received. * 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Comparatively little 
stock is in transit and less is to be had shortly in view 
of the decision that no more transit cars are to be per- 
mitted, eliminating the holding of such cars at terminal 
points. There does not appear to be as much effort by 
the mills to load shipments booked under old orders a8 
under new ones, the latter being placed at prices some- 
what higher than those previously taken. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—There is some activity in the 
yellow pine section of the market, and a few items of 
stocks are higher than they were a week ago. Oil rig 
timbers are a shade stronger as the season for resuming 
field operations approaches. Car material ranges from 
50 cents down on siding to $1 higher on lining material. 
Some boards are weaker, but the general trend is upward. 
Flooring is quoted from $1 to $3 higher, ceiling about $1 
higher and rope and bevel siding from 60 cents to $1.50 
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up. Dimension is the strongest item of the market, ad- 
vances there ranging from $2 to $5 up. Representatives 
of some of the southern mills report government orders 
well filled and a little ahead of the distribution to ship 
yards and other points, which is being delayed by trans- 
portation conditions, even under Government control of 
railroads. 


hme following f.o.b. mill prices prevail in the sections indi- 
cated : 

















Hatties- Alea- 
burg, andria, 
Miss. La. 
RGOTRENE RE Ms 515,56: o.0 (6: 0/0. 5.10 0.9. 9s 010; $50.00 
ae Cy SAS ep erence 48.50 
47.00 
37.50 
32.50 
34.50 
26.00 
36.50 
34.00 
33.50 ° 
32.00 
30.00 
31.00 
25.00 
1x4”, 48.50 
oe 46.00 
44.75 45.50 
38.50 35.50 
Raters 31.00 
34.00 
25.00 
36.50 
34.25 34.50 
. 34.00 
32.00 
eee 30.00 
29.25 31.00 
NO: 2G. osc tec ccac cs 22i50 24.00 
Ceiling, 14” “ 27.00 28.50 
ears 26.00 
20.75 22.00 
No. 10.50 pse8 
5B” 29.25 31.50 
No. 27.50 28.50 
21.25 24.00 
10.50 ‘ 
uw" B 33.00 35.50 
31.50 
26.00 
Partition, 4” Mahetter 34.00 35.50 
33.00 32.50 
No. 23.50 27.00 
BUMREbSER: coicccss cee cces seers 37.50 
Bevel Siding, ll is ween BiG alieig sa sileleceseue 168 sins 25.50 
Bhaaveds (ade rele! sibia\evevevel ease) 6 ples 23.50 
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ee eee earate 36.00 
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AZO cricwaadles ance 37.00 
BOR s 5: shell eects Naas 37.00 
1x5 to 10” 36.25 39.00 
MT oy 6ice..52e)0e6- 8 36.50 39.50 
14%4x4 to 12” 38.25 44.50 
1144x4 to 12” 41.00 
54x4 to 12”.. $8.75 
[a 0 OE 7: Ua a aaa 31.00 
sess ois ace talanay eo axe 53.00 
Bons ros sooo woes 33.00 
9. agree area a ee 35.00 
Nong ca sia GY ia dete aoe ce ere 36.00 
ot eS: Pre 38.50 
Rees tO) GS? oie 20-60 swale 37.50 
Paging and. Base, 4: ANG Oo. 600 00.660 ¢:ci0'59 agers 41.50 
2 2 ae rrr ene 43.50 
Jambs, 1M Og RT Ce ree re ee 44.00 
» bee Oe Bek one Oe... cccn cas se 48.00 
Molding. ee I PS EE PE ey ere ee eae 60 
RONGINg, INO: 1, WA", TOY ooceis soiscsis esse 0 eaten 27.00 
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yells Bo CSE 22.50 
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a 17.50 
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Other lengths........ 27.50 
x10", 14. ane FG" 2.0... 000 Pie Oe 28,00 
to 28.50 
1520” VEO AG 66 -00:0:0:0 0: 29.50 28.00 
Other lengths. alee 28.00 
4542", 14.0nG 16” ...... 000 29.00 
Other lengths...... 29.50 
i dude © PSY: 0, ee a ar mee 30.50 
Other lengths....... mate 31.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’), > Srarwlaciecece 22.75 Becere 
La 23.25 
ine” CM...» 28.50 Ararat 
BORG i oi eigiscere Seine 24.00 
MEE a6 eo 25.00 24.00 
fl Soe ene 24.50 
2 ae 25.00 
» Ye re 26.00 
; CL 26.00 27.00 
No. 3 (all 6 to 20’), 1x6 to 12”.. 20.25 ee 
. Lh eee 17.50 
1x6” CM.... 17.50 MAT sr 
"ae Laies 19.00 
BR io sates 20.00 19.25 
TELO™ . .. 55 0 SS 19.25 
Ce 19.50 
eS . uh5'0. «6 20.00 
RELA é:00:0105:0 20.25 20.50 
OE Dh is civic cidscsc,o.010 10.75 Bate 
Siniplap, > No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’... 11.25: 27.75 27.50 
Other lengths....... eater 27.50 
1x19”, Ag 2) ‘<a 27.50 
er lengths...... Pe 27.50 
1xt2”, Otner ea erate 29.00 
ther lengths...... eas 29.50 
No. 2 (10 to 20’), ie ' ee ee 24.50 25.00 
1x10" Si vis a ocove tale ve 26.25 oped 
0. 8 (6 to 20’), 18” oho toratnae pacers 18.50 20.00 
: er ge RA oer eats Fhe 
MN is ical ¥ 4:40.00 ee H 
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I ret 21.25 P 
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Pee saree 
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Hatties- 

burg, 

Miss. 

228", 12’ 21.50 
14’ 22.50 

20.00 
21.00 
22.75 
20.00 










1¢ 
2x10”, 

14 

1¢€ 
2x12”, 

14 


No, 2, 2x4”, 
2x6” 





1 
2x8”, 
1 
BI RO vie vie oisieainetye 17.50 
; Serres 16.50 
ne ree 18.25 
NS assiareiaces eusieceinGhece 18.50 
Me eaigsi.acinia ee 6.8 18.25 
DRG Rss hervins cece eae 18.50 
eu «shag nuelavaincale'« 18.50 
BO vise ce oe kone 20.25 
Parke siasactaale nieve 20.50 
Car Material, all 1x4 and 6”— 
Bé&better siding... 0.6.00. 
DS CCR 0 a eae 
| ee rrr 
No, 1 lining 
No. 2 siding 
ee ere 
BS Ce JS ba) a ee ee 


All 2x6, 8 and 10”- 
No. 1 decking 


» OS ere rr areca 
Heart face decking......... seen 
PMMOOD TINO INR hic og 4 os 4:5 66 oo.0-056 ee eele's 3.35 
eee yale o rere’ bce: Suh wiglecels 1.95 
Byrkit Lath, z he tic aigiaie's olersiat ec Geis ce 
SAM BO ois crews wees one steee 
eee RIE OMOOR . 6 alors o:c:d'e eo 


Stringers, 7 percent heart 
6 and 8x16’, 14 and 16’ 
MOM eisai sieieda's 


Caps, rough heart, 1ox14", a" Peer ee 
ew asic oes din & 8s 

DOR a TR 6 sic-wsie.c 96% 

1? eee 

Wow lL BOR, 12eEe 18! io vivcce 6 coves 
te Oe ee 2 ee 

Sills, 36’ PO eT ee ee ee 
LAST ree eee Tee Tees ee 
Ae Oe eth, te 

MON sofa “os bs0l ea pieindera’o1 e610 nities fre elds «aise 

Ties, 6x8", 8’ rough heart..............- 
No. 1 satiate D&S... .cssees 

GRO", BO” VOUS TORIC s 6.0.60. 8.0.03:0 8 vee 

No, £ square D&S... 0666. 


Gu’, B'S” BORE, Bas cc icccccvees 

DRO, WROD oie 55500. 6 30.08 

Oil Rig Timbers, No. 1 square K&S 
2x4 to 8x8” 

pot ee ee 

yc) i et} 

2xi¢d, 16” and up......- 

Paving Block Stock, No. 1 S&E ......... 
Square E&S... 

Rough heart... 

Grooved Roofing, No. 1, 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 
Other I’ths 

No. 2, 1x10” (10 to 20’) 


Aleg- 
andria, 
a. 


38.00 
32.00 
28.00 
29.50 
22.50 
20.00 
21.00 


25.00 
21.00 


18.00 


41.00 
43.00 
38.00 
39.50 
32.00 
33.00 
33.50 
35.00 
30.00 
380.50 
36.00 
38.00 
45.00 
60.00 
28.00 
24,50 
30.00 
25.00 
30.00 
22.00 
28.00 
25,16 
28.00 
30.54 
33.15 
23.00 
23.50 


24.50 


Dimension (Alexandria quotations) —Sixtec n foot, Nos. 1 
and 2, $1 and $2 above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, 


Nos. 1 and 2, $1 and $2 above list ; 22-, and 24-foot, 


Nos. 1 


and 2, list ‘and $1 above list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, 


average price, $14.50. 


Timbers (Hattiesburg quotations)—Number 1, 4x4- to8x8- 
inch, 20-foot and under, $22.50; heart, $27; No. 1, 20- and 
24-foot, $24.75; No. 1, 3 and 4x10-inch, 20-foot and under, 
$27; No. 1, 6x10. to 10x10- inch, 20- foot and under, $25; 3 
and 4x12- inch, 20-foot and under, heart, $32.75; No. 1, 6x12- 
to 12x12-inch, 20-foot and under, $26. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 22.—Little stock of yellow pine is 
on hand, or being received in Pittsburgh, according to the 
general run of the trade. The railroads are loaded with 
tasks of getting lumber out of snow drifts and are making 
slow progress as yet. The prior interest in coal, steel and 
food products crowds real action in lumber pretty far be- 
hind, and has affected new arrivals of yellow pine stock 
considerably. Prices are very firm for all material that is 
being inquired for. Board stock is especially firm and 
high. Low grade material is in much demand, tho some- 
what affected by the slowing up of the glass industry, 
made necassary by the low condition of fuel and especially 
natural gas. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The market is still slow. Some 
prices quoted this week are: Partition B and better, 
%x3%4, $41.50 to $43; flooring edge grain A, 1x4, $54 to $55; 
grain B at $51.50 to $53; grain C at $44 to $46. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 21.—Market situation is re- 
ported practically unchanged, tho it is reported that the 
Illinois Central embargoed shipments to points north of 
Memphis last week, further expanding the embargoed 
territory and restricting shipments by mills on its lines. 
While spring buying has not developed its stride and 
the severe weather threatens to delay it further, a fair 
volume of business is offering both for mixed car and fac- 
tory stock. 


Chitago, Jan. 23.—The cold weather has affected pres- 
ent demand, but the trade believes that as the year 
progresses the volume will grow and in the spring there 
will be an active demand. Some of the mills report a slight 
betterment in the car supply. Prices are firm and most 
of the present demand is industrial. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—Inquiry for general cypress 
stock dropped off considerably with the cold weather thru- 
out the Southwest. Prices, however, have remained firm 
all around ‘and there has been no disposition shown by 
mills to lessen prices to pick up business. ‘The mills last 
week reported cars a little easier to get and consequently 
there has been an increase in shipments and a correspond- 
ing reduction in order files. While some items of the list 
are mighty scarce, as a general rule the mills have fair, 
tho small assortments and can ship small quantities in 
mixed cars without trouble. Buyers seeking straight cars, 
however, usually have to cover the market pretty thoroly 
to find accommodation. Straight car orders, however, 
are rather few these days. The scarcity of tank stock in 
usual grades is particularly severe. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—The sales of cypress in this 
market are less than half what they were at this time 
last year, so that the year has not had an auspicious 
start. The demand is not here. The market is about 
75 percent higher than it was a year ago, but there has 
been no complaint on the score of high prices, and those 
who want the lumber are not averse to paying the price. 
Local yards find difficulty in doing business because of the 
weather and the traffic jam. Manufacturers, many of 
whom were out of the market for a while, are after busi- 
ness, but there has been no disposition to reduce prices, 
and the market holds firm, 





New York, Jan. 21.—Straight shipments from the South 
are scarce. The larger yards get a good variety of busi- 
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Just As the “North Star” Guides the Mariner 


so are the Lone Star Hardwood manufacturers guiding those who 
require uniform stock for wagons, furniture, music cabinets, etc. to 
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Not only do we invite you to investigate the 
natural qualities of our virgin trees, but we 
also ask you to look closely to the millwork 


A Trial 


on the following woods: White and Red Oak, Red 
Gum, Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Hickory, Cypress—will 


EXAS 


Hardwoods 


produced by our modern mills. Truly here's 
a combination that’s brand new to most 
hardwood buyers and it’s turning the trick. 


Satisfy 


Ask any of these six competitive miils for prices: 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO.,Texarkana,Tex. 


(Mill at Diboll, Texas) 


PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas 
SOUTH TEXAS LUMBER CO., Houston, Texas 


(Mill at Onalaska, Texas) 


H.G. BOHLSSEN, - - NewCaney, Texas 
BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., Alto, Texas 
SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 


(Mill at Deweyville, Texas) 
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ness at their own prices, which, however, are justified 
by the difficulty of replenishing assortments, Tank sizes, 
which all along had grown scarce, are now practically 
out of the market. Shop grades are more plentiful, but 
with so little demand from the millwork and factory 
trade that depends upon the building situation, prices in 
this line are less regular. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 21.—The cypress trade continues 
on the whole decidedly uneventful. The railroad situation 
serves to curtail the distribution tho the demand that has 
developed for low grades helps the situation and prevents 
accumulations. Local yards’ requirements are not large, 
and they are dependent upon the opening up of construc- 
tion work in the spring. The outlook is in the main good, 
with a continuance of attractive returns in prospect. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The cypress market has been 
marked by a substantial rise in prices, and grave doubt 
seems to be expressed that the top has been reached. 
Transportation difficulties remain the great factor con- 
trolling the trade. Prices this week are: Cypress, ones 
and twos, 1-inch, $65 to $68; 14- to 14-inch, $67 to $69; 
2-inch, $75 to $80; No. 1 shop, 1-inch, $40 to $44; 14%- to 
1%-inch, $45 to $48; 2-inch, $52 to $56. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 21.—There is little doing in this 
locality in cypress, the mills reported by their representa- 
tives to have all they can attend to to fill the requirements 
of the Government. Inquiries from civilian sources are 
being given respectful attention with a view to future 
business, but there is no immediate prospect of the manu- 
facturers being able to take care of any of it. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 21.—In a way quiet prevails in the 
trade for shingles and lath. Building is inactive and 
inquiry for shingles is restricted to small proportions. 
Holdings here, however, are limited, so that there is no 
pressure to sell. Quotations are firm at the advances 
noted, H B Short hearts being held at $16 and H B Short 
saps at $13, which represents a big rise over what might 
be called the normal figures. Lath requirements also are 
not large, and stocks are limited. The ruling figures on 
the chief grades are: Number 1 white pine, $7; No. 1 
cypress, $6.50; No. 1 spruce, $6, and No. 1 yellow pine, 
$4.50 to $5. 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 19.—The shingle situation has 
changed very little in the last week, stars being quoted 
for eastern delivery at $2.65 and clears at $2.95. The car 
supply is fair, being better than during the stormy period, 
when transcontinental roads were practically out of busi- 
ness early in the month. However, cars are still very 
hard to get. Eastern buying is as yet not very pro- 
nounced, 


Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 18.—Red cedar shingles are about 
the same as formerly. Cars continue exceedingly scarce. 


Quotations to the trade are about $2.65 for stars and 
$2.95 for clears, with stars the stronger of the two. 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 22.—Weather conditions have 


held up business in shingles the last week and have held 
prices steady at the old levels. Quotations still range 
around $2.80 for stars and $3 for clears, Coast basis, with 
the usual premiums asked and concessions given. At the 
same time shipments, due to weather conditions in the 
Northwest, have been very slow; cars are scarce and all 
reports indicate that there is no improvement in sight. 
Considerable uneasiness was caused by reports here that 
transits were to be discontinued, but investigation proved 
the rumors untrue. There is a continued scarcity of 
transits and dealers do not expect much change in that 
situation for awhile. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 21.—Call for cypress shingles 
continues active, with supplies limited and assortments 
broken. Few mills are shipping straight cars, but wher- 
ever these are offered they are said to be promptly snapped 
up. Cypress lath move well, little accumulation being re- 
ported, and are sold as a rule in mixed cars only. There 
is said to be some accumulation of solid stock awaiting 
shipment to embargoed territory. Prices are called firm, 
with the tendency upward on some of the shingle items. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The market in both shingles 
and lath is very slow. Almost complete cessation of house 
building is responsible and until there is more life in that 
branch hope for a quickened market in shingles and lath 
is lacking. Furring remains in the same class, but the 
38-inch seems to be in best demand. The general price 
for furring is $33. Prices on shingles and lath are as 
follows: Shingles, extras, $4.50, altho some fancy brands 
are being sold for a higher price; clears $4.15; lath, spruce, 
1%-inch, $4.40 to $4.50; 1%4-inch, $3.90 to $4. 


Chicago, Jan. 23.—Present quotations on cedar 
shingles are: Clears, $4.11; stars, $3.62. These prices are 
5 cents up on clears and the same as last week on stars. 
There is no change with white cedars, the prices remain- 
ing for extras, $4.40; standards, $3.20, and sound butts, 
$2.30. All these prices are on Chicago basis. 


red 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The shingle trade feels the 
effects of the cold and stormy weather and searcely any- 
thing is being done. Wholesalers are hardly able to 
obtain shingles because of the congested condition of the 
railroads. Consequently they are not trying to do much 
business. The outlook is for a quiet state of affairs during 
the next few weeks, or until the weather improves, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 21.—Retail dealers show more 
interest in the market, but are not doing much buying 
as yet, tho m epresentatives say they will not be able 
to promise de} ry on orders for spring trade placed even 


at this early date. Mill output is low and car supply is 
even worse, the outlook for shingle supplies in this 
market is extremely poor. 

A icinnati, Ohio, Jan, 21.—There is absolute quiet in 
1e 


hingle trade, and practically no calls for distribution. 
St ckS are iow and under the prospect of some demand 
in the spring prices are firmly held. Lath are just a little 
more active than shingles, and prices are higher by 5 to 
19 cents on pine grades. Cedars of all grades are strong, 
b stocks are low and demand is negligible. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 23.—All slack cooperage stock has 
risen tg an unusual height in this market, with a premium 
of several dollars asked for prompt delivery of staves. 
Scarcely any stock is obtainable, however, and good flour 
barrel business makes the coopers anxious to get material. 

| 
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Advertisements will be inserted in thi - 
partment at the following rates: ued 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to aocompeny the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ny containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








WONDERFUL 


Is the power of the classified ads. Thousands and 
thousands of people ADVERTISE and get what they 
want. 


Our readers study the Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, con- 
sumers, employers and people seeking employment etc. 


We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted and 
For Sale Department as a medium for bringing both 
buyer and seller together. Send us your advertisement, 
we will do the rest. 

THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 


GOOD RESULTS. 


A single clearing house for the whole world. Such an 
institution is in active operation at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In fact, it is the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employment and 
others seeking employees, here make known their re- 
=r wants and are brought into touch with each 
other, 


The number and variety of the wants thus announced 
and enpenes Crones the medium of the classified ads 
in the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. Not less so is 
the vast number of replies handled daily ; ment a day 
peanes without telegrams being received, usually from 

rms asking to be placed in communication with adver- 
tisers whose ads have been noted in the LUMBERMAN. 


We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 
yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, 
skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors. salesmen, book- 
keepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, esti- 
mators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill superin- 
tendents, managers of departments. If you want a 
situation or would like advancement, advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. Now is the 
time. We reach the people. 

If you do not want anything. 


You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 

There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
timber lands, lumber, shingles, business opportunities, 
as well as those desirous of selling; sellers of second- 
hand machinery, logging railroad equipment, and those 
in need of such equipment. To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. ? 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—TO BUY LUMBER AND FOREST 
PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization. 
Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—TO INVEST SEVERAL THOUSAND 
With services by experienced retail or wholesale lumber and 
millwork man. 15 years’ experience. 

Address “C, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS, LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, “Tote-road and Trail,” by Douglas Malloch, 
“the lumberman poet.” Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 
— LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
cago. 
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WANTED—HARDWOOD LOG BUYER AND 


Timber Cruiser. 


Give age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “K 


K. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 


Capable of taking entire charge of Accounting Department, 
Must also be able to handle the correspondence in this de- 
partment. Give full list of references and names of concerns 
with whom you have been connected, stating in what capac- 
ity. Give age, married or single, and if subject to draft; 
how soon you could report and salary desired. This is an 
excellent opportunity for real live young man who possesses 
initiative and can deliver the goods. 
PINE PLUME LUMBER COMPANY, Savannah, Ga. 





RETAIL YARD MANAGERS WANTED. 
One for one large town—one for a small town. Both very 
desirable locations in Iowa. State age, nationality and 
salary desired. Address “G. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. Ap- 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westwood, 
assen County, Calif. 


LARGE LINE YARD CONCERN 
Is looking for lady capable of handling accounts and doing 
general secretarial work in head office. If qualified, state 


age and experience. 
“K, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
MILLWORK ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Reply in your own handwriting. Give age, salary wanted. 
Furnish all references in your first reply. If you are nota 
hustler don’t apply. GUILFORD LUMBER MFG. CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 














WANTED 
Energetic Experienced Shipping Clerk—Large new Pine 
plant Mississippi. 
ddress “K, 75,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—MAHOGANY LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Familiar with National Rules. 
RIKER AND STEINWAY AVENUES, Astoria, L. I. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Retail Yard Foreman. Must be thoroughly experienced and 
a hustler. Must know grades and capable of handling men 
getting out orders and getting results. State age, married 
or —_ and experience. Give full particulars and salary 
wanted. Answer in handwriting. 
Address “G. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SEVERAL GOOD CAMP FOREMEN 
Must be first class and have good references. 
Apply I. STEPHENSON CO., TRUSTEES, 
Wells, Delta Co., Mich. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
For single band and resaw mill able to do his own millwright 
work. Must be an all around man and a hustler. A good 
position for the right man. 

Address “K, 51,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BLOCK SETTERS 
Edgermen and Trimmermen for largest mills in State of Penn- 
sylvania. Prefer setters who desire to become sawyers. Can 
offer best of wages and permanent employment. Address 
H. P. WELCH, Box 425, Williamsport, Pa. 


MARCH 1ST. 

Shipping Clerk and General Warehouse Foreman, Millwork 
Jobbing plant. Splendid location middle West. Exceptional 
opportunity. Give full particulars. 

Address “MILLWORK,” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE WIRE 
Who is a practical Box Manufacturer, to take an interest and 
assume the management of Box Company now organizing 
to operate a factory in the upper part of the lower peninsula 
of Michigan. Ample supply of lumber to be had at reason- 
able prices for at least a run of twenty years. 
Eidress “H. 50,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT CREDIT MANAGER 
Chicago office lumber concern operating retail yards. Woman 
preferred. Experienced in systematizing retail credits neces- 
sary. Lumber experience not required. State salary and 
experience. 

Address 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Sales Dept. for medium size yellow pine mill, handling 
some hardwood. Hither straight salary or salary and com- 
mission. None but live wire need answer. 

Address “K, 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT DENVER, COLORADO 


Thoroughly competent box factory foreman for factory cut- 
ting about two Candeot thousand feet per month. Address 
stating experience; reference and salary wanted, 

“H. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—AT ONCE 


Northern Michigan Circular Sawyer. Steam feed and nigger. 

Must be careful and fast, also sober. Steady work. Wages 

$5.00 to right man. 
Address 


























“K. 67,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











“H. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGER 


For Wholesale Yellow Pine Company. Good opening for high 
class man who can command large trade. 
Address “H. 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR 


For Sash, Door and Interior Trim Factory doing high grade 
mill work; One who has the ability to list accurately and 
price correctly; whose personality is such as to inspire the 
confidence of the public and the interest of the customer; 
withal a salesman capable of taking charge of the estimat- 
ing department and getting results. Answer in own hand 
giving experience, references, age and salary expected. 
ddress “G. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—A FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill foreman. Must be able to set up machine on 
different kinds of work and look after the shipping of about 
40,000 feet a day. Address 
BLACK WARRIOR LUMBER CO., Knoxwood, Ala. 


WANTED—PRACTICAL PLANING-MILL MAN 
Capable taking care of machines, setting up, making own 
knives take entire charge, large southern mill, good live, 
healthy town, steady work. Experience north preferred. 

Address “K. 56,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WRITTEN FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


“Science of Organization and Business Developments,” by 
R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the promo- 
tion, organization, reorganization and management of busl- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business enter- 
prises. Morocco, $2.75. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











